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INAUGURAL ODE 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





I. 


Oh! friends be firm, and gather to one head 
Under our banner. Though a slender band, 
And the breach’d rampart rocks beneath our tread, 
Yet bold and loyal here we make our stand, 
For God’s dear love and sacred Ireland, 
Against the leaguer of this subtle foe, 
Who, while he holds to heaven one impious hand 
In mock appeal, works sinister below 
To raise a Papal throne on Britain's overthrow. 


Il. 


Here in our battle’s vanguard have we planted 
The flag of freedom on the rock of ages : 
Rally around it, ye, who yet undaunted 
By threats emblazoned on proscription’s pages, 
Cast in the briber’s teeth the apostate’s wages 
Which some once honorable hands defile ; 
Stand for the cause of patriots and sages, 
Nor heed the traitor’s praise, nor flatterer’s smile 
So as ye serve the truth and your lov’‘d native isle. 


Ill. 


How dear we love our fair and famous island, 
Let the unbidden tears which ever rise 
With dewy valley green, or azure highland, 
As first they open on our longing eyes 
After a sojourn under other skies, 
Witness !—Let each loch, river, glen, and grove, 
Which we have sworn and sought to immortalise, 
Witness, how dearly all earth else above, 
Thee, land of song and sighs, lorn Ireland, we love! 
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IV. 


Witness our pride’s indignant agony 
For thy shamed sons lured on, through all degrees 
Of rage, by winking liberality 
To treason’s verge, then headlong pushed by these 
Hypocrite traitors, their accomplices, 
Who thus compound for their own capital debt, 
While our birth-right must pay the approver’s fees— 
But we'll reveal, with truth’s undying glow, 
The coward lie that lurks each specious phrase below. 


Vv. 


But, keen and constant though our faithful ward, 
All shall not ever pace that perilous track : 

As round their watchfire on the shining sward, 
The soldiers’ mirth delays the morn’s attack, 
So shall we cheer our wakeful bivouac 

With song and story, dancing and deray; 
Nor graver comrade shall his pleasure lack 

Of high discourse on all the ancients say, 

i And ever at fit times our clerk shall duly pray. 


VI. 


Come to our camp then, youth and blooming maiden, 

Here are enchanted tents of old romance, 
Great caravans with Thespian wonders laden, 

And wide pavilions for the scene and dance— 

The sire shall storm, the knight shall couch his lance, 
The lover ‘neath his lady's window sing ; 

High Dons from Spain, hot Cavaliers from France, { 
And Norman Dukes of royal stem we'll bring, 
With Erin’s Tanists tall, to earn your listening. 
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Vil. 


Come to our camp then, Laureat and Master, 
Gownsman and Jurist, join our gentle throng ; 
Not Jove in showers descends on Slemish faster 
Than here the Nine in science and in song: 
Here harps responsive shall the strains prolong 
That thrilled of old amid Parnassian bowers— 
Race to the swift, and battle to the strong! 
The bay wreath and the palm branch shall be ours, - 
Or torn Icarian wings shall scare the Olympic towers! 


VIII. 


Come to our camp too, ye who love to quaff 
The brown jug foaming by the great hall fire ; 
Here ye shall sink the creamy spoil, and laugh 
Till jovial sides and shaken shoulders tire : 
Deem not we harp but on the Grecian wire, 
Well we can ply the soul-entrancing bow, 
Nay, from the pipes fill up your heart’s desire ; 
For when we bid our clarion chanter blow, 
Fair and brave bosoms thrill, and swimming eyes o’erflow, 


IX. 


Come even you, ye spirits untamed and joyous, 
Who love the lusty clamour of the ring ; 
Here gentler feats of manly glee employ us, 
Yet will we breathe you freely at a fling, 
Or teach your ears in treble chimes to sing : 
For here are pretty men, both stout and tall, 
With meeting for what comers fate may bring, 
Whether in search of broken head or fall, 
And welcome, friend or foe, good fellows one and all. 
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X. 


Hither, ye huntsmen, while the frost-bound bank 


Threatens the brittle pastern, and the way 
Sharp ringing to your hoofs with ominous clank, 


Warns your uncockered courser to his hay : 
Hither, ye sportsmen ; the inclement day 
Forbids e’en you to face the mountain storm ; 
We here in cloudJand have a stag at bay, 
Sly Reynard bagg’d, fat puss upon her form, 
And coveys lying low in cover dry and warm. 


XI. 


Ye gentle seamen, jacketed no more, 
Now cruising careless in Kildare-street frocks ; 

Let traders tempt the channel’s wintry roar, 
Safe lies the dark Undiné in the docks: | 
But we have laid a keel on fancy’s stocks ; 
Ye’ll launch some morning with a gallant crew— | 
What ! would you hear again the rattling blocks 

And mainsail flapping ? we’ve a berth for you 

Where never sea was shipped, and foul wind never blew. 


{ XII. 


Now then, while northward from the misty sun 
The earth's sloped shoulders freeze, and she amain 
Bursts from the Ram, down heayen’s steep arch to run, 

We also start upon our course again ; 
Secure that race shall not be ran in vain 
While peace and freeeom at the goal unite— 
Show us the forger of the foreign chain 
Would fetter the free footsteps of our might, 
Then farrah! Reagh aboo! and God defend the right! 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


—e 


At the palace of Greenwich, towards 
the close of the year 1591, in an inner 
chamber, where the more distinguished 
personages who sought the royal pre- 
sence were accustomed to wait a sum- 
mons from that illustrious Queen, whose 
portrait has been chosen to grace the 
title of this Magazine, there were va- 
rious groups formed, in each of which 
a conversation was carried on in an 
under tone, but still sufficiently loud for 
those in the immediate vicinity of the 
parties to overhear most of the sub- 
stance of their discourse. These groups 
were composed of sundry persons of 
apparently high degree, drest in the 
expensive magnificence of that age, 
their slashed doublets and hose showing 
the richness of the gilk or cloth of 
silver lining, and the long plumes of 
the hats which they held in their hands 
sweeping down to the ground. The 
chamber itself was hung round with 
the richest tapestry, and furnished with 
many massive oak chairs, with lofty 
backs and rich carvings, at that time 
supposed to display the extremest in- 
vention of man in the comfort and 
luxury of their construction. 

We will intrude upon the privacy of 

some of these coferies, so far as to give 
to the reader such portions of their 
conversation as conduce to the illustra- 
tion of our present subject. 
“ And was her Grace truly so 
mightily displeased ?” said the elder of 
two grave looking men, who loitered 
near the door, to the other. 

“ Ay, marry, Sir Giles, was she ; 
and swore roundly (heavens bless her 
Vox. III. 





highness) that she would deal roughly 
with the first ~wnfortunate wight that 
should endeavwur to lighten her royal 
treasury in such sort. Her highness 
hath, to say the truth, been sore vexed 
with my lord-deputy Fitzwilliam, for all 
his vain boasting and grievous expense, 
with regard to the Spanish treasurein 
the northern parts, and since that she 
hath vowed that she will leave her 
kingdom of Ireland to its own resources, 
and try whether it cannot shift for itself, 
at the least, if it contribute not to de- 
fray public charges, as in justice it 
should.” 

The person addressed, who had been, 
we presume, a follower of Lord Bur- 
leigh’, shook his head, and said nothing. 

Another of the groups, which had 
retired a short space from the rest, 
and consisted of three or four of the 
most gaily drest of the courtiers, seem- 
ed to have found a subject for its at- 
tention and amusement in the person 
of a big, burly man, who, seated on oue 
of the easy chairs near a window, was 
in the act of perusing with seeming at- 
tention a roll of parchment which he 
had in his brawny fist, and held up to- 
wards the light, while his contracted 
brows, and his “es screwed together, 
seemed to wrench, as it were, the con- 
tents out of its discoloured surface. 

Thechurchman (for such he appeared 
to be) was formed in large proportion, 
with a countenance betokening a much 
greater share of sagacity and shrewd- 
ness than of refinement. An unquiet, 
searching eye wasset in the midst of radii 
of wrinkles which diverged towards his 
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forehead, nose and cheek; but the 
mouth formed an unmeaning line 
across his visage, without expression or 
variety, like a scar in a winter apple. 
Although he was apparently but of 
sniddle age, his hair was of a grizzled 
grey, falling negligently out on all 
sides, save where his three-cornered hat, 
aided by the haste of his approach or 
the anxiety of his attendance, had 
glued it down in shining rows to his 
head. He wore a collarless black cas- 
sock, down the front of which hung an 
infinite row of small buttons, like dew- 
drops, and over it a brownish thread- 
bare mantle, which he had disengaged 
from round his throat, and left to fall 
back from his shoulders, so as to allow 
of his breathing — His sturdy 
legs were enclosed from the knee 
downwards in a hepta*meion of black 
leather, preserving in some measure the 
shape of the jack-boots of the period, 
but buttoned down one-side, after the 
manner of modern galligaskins, and far 
more rudely formed, and less accurately 
drawn on than would have been seemly 
for a cavalier of any pretension. He 
amply filled the chair, as he sat with his 
knees thrown somewhat outwards b 
his portly person, and one edge of his 
clumsy boot-sole on the ground, while 
the other rested against its fellow. His 
breathing, which was like the blowing 
of some great amphibious animal, was 
ened thickened by the exercise he 

ad taken, and perhaps by the impor- 
tance of his present business in his own 
eyes. 

The sarcastic remarks of the group 
of young and gay-looking gallants, who 
stood and whispered to each other 
pretty audibly, did not seem to affect 

im in the least, or to draw off his at- 
tention from the parchment he held in 
his hand. 

“ Who, in the foul fiend’s name, have 
we got here, my masters ?” said the 
youngest of them, inclining his head 
towards the stranger ; “ I would argue 
him Abbot of Glastonbury in good 
King Harry’s time.” 

« It would not need so great heat to 
dissolve him as his monastery, I trow,” 


said another of them, “were we to 
judge from the effect of the air of the 
anti-chamber. Behold you, masters, 
did one ever see such boots in the next 
room to royalty since Essex’s adven- 
ture ?* Marry, beshrew my heart, if 
her highness will not send an equerry 
to remind us that we are in a palace 
instead of a stable. But who is this 
or bead-telling lumpus, after 


“ Nay, I know not; but I marvel 
how he will brook a three hour’s at- 
tendance here, and peradventure a 
panes to next Candlemas for 

is pains ?” 

“If I were to try my skill at divin- 
ing,” said the younger of the party, “I 
should say that old rusty-cloak is an 
inwardly orthodox, but outwardly un- 
reformed priest, who, having quarrelled 
with his ordinary touching external 
things, and such like, now cometh to 
his royal mistress, as sovereign head 
of the church, to demand her gracious 
advice on thecontroversy, more particu- 
larly in the matter of the skins of 
beasts that envelope his nether hose. 
What say you, my masters?” 

“A diviner of characters, truly !” 
said one of the elder speakers, “ thou 
hast madejhim out. I would 1 were 
in the presence when it cometh 
to the arguments for and against boot- 
leather. He will heave him up his 
manly leg in the very light of her 
grace’s countenance, and say, ‘ be- 
hold you now, most observant of prin- 
cesses’” The youth was interrupted 
by the usher in waiting, who threw 
open the door of the presence-cham- 
ber, and said, 

“ Her highness willeth to see the 
venerable Archdeacon of Dublin with- 
out delay.” 

To the discomfiture of the young 
discriminators of character, the man in 
the oaken seat gathered up his hat, 
threw back his cloak upon the chair, 
and, breathing yet more vehemently 
than ever, strode, boots and all, across 
the room, and disappeared from their 
view by the presence-chamber door. 

We must be permitted to use the 








* Whether the Queen's sensitive nerves were offended by her too negligent favou- 
rite at a time prior or subsequent to the period of the present scene, however ne- 


cessary 
discover. 


the inquiry might be for an historian to make, I have not stopped to 
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privilege of narrators, and enter along 
with him. Elizabeth was attended by 
none of her immediate councillors ; a 
few of a subordinate rank stood near 
her, and no sooner had the archdeacon 
made his obeisance than she exclaim- 

“ Now, heaven be our guide, sir arch- 
deacon, as we much marvel to hear of 
thy coming, and sent for thee at once 
to learn thine errand. We know thy 
character, nevertheless, and are assured 
that few are more likely to be of good 
use to us than thou, judging both from 
common report and advices of my 
trusty counsellors in those parts.” 

“ Madam, what knowledge soever 
my sojourn and experience in mine 
own country hath given me, is thine ; 
and, under heaven, my first duty is to 
apply it in thy service. God only 
knoweth, most gracious lady, what we 
suffer, and how we are misused. 
To the Lord are all things known, 
and———” 

“ Well,” interrupted the queen, im- 
patiently, “ we know the unhappy state 
of our kingdom of Ireland too. Have 
not our generals, brave and worthy 
men, done what they could to settle 
and quiet the minds of our loyal sub- 
jects therein? Methinks we could 
scarcely have expended so huge a 
quantity of good gold out of our 
coffers, thereby impoverishing ourselves 
at home, without much advantage and 
gain in all measures.” 

“ Of a surety, madam, your grace’s 
arms have swept the country, far and 
near, and spread the terror of the royal 
name to the remotest corners of the 
land, nor are we, loyal subjects of your 
grace, insensible to the blessings of 
our condition.” 

“ Neither should ye be so,” said the 
Queen ; “ we look forward to certain 
prosperity and high fortune for our 
faithful subjects in thy country. As 
for the rest, when the rebel knaves 
first know what it is to feel the weight 
of the sovereign’s arm, then, and not 
till then, they will experience its sup- 
port ; and, by heaven, they scarce de- 
serve it.” 

“It is even so as your highness 
saith. They are filled with base in- 
gratitude and hatred to your highness 
for all the benefits conferred on them 
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out of your grace’s free bounty ; and 
far from uniting under the standard 
that is borne against them, the disloyal 
knaves stand by the bloody flag of 
some savage chief, and in fifties and in 
hundreds, yea, in thousands, harrass 
your grace’s faithful troops with divers 
stratagems and cruelties.” 

At this moment the usher approach- 
ed, and apprised the Queen that Sir 
Walter eigh stood without, and 
craved the royal permission to enter. 

“ Now know we of a surety that 
some stretch of royal bounty or mu- 
nificence is expected from us. Let 
him approach, Sir Usher. When, Sir 
Walter,” said Elizabeth, as the illustrious 
warrior and historian entered, now 
bearing upon his brow more of the set- 
tled dignity of manhood than when his 
gallantry first won the favour of the 
virgin Queen, and paved his way to 
glory and a grave—“ when wilt thou 
cease to be a beggar ?” 

“ When your highness,” replied the 
courtier, bowing his noble countenance 
towards the earth, “ ceases to be a be- 
nefactor.”* 

“ Thy importunity may cause that 
to come to pass ere long,” rejoined 
Elizabeth, in a tone, however, which 
vainly struggled with her pleased sense 
of the compliment, “ especially since 
thou art not satisfied to plead for thine 
own countrymen, but introducest to our 
notice, and, as thou thinkest, to our 
favour, poor poets and needy parsons 
from Ireland.” 

“ Gracious madam, thou art deceived 
this once. Hearing that my Lord 
Archbishop Loftus had emissaries at 
court, and fearing that his object might 
be to distract your highness’s mind 
from things, in my humble judgment, 
of near importance to the interests of 
the kingdom, I make bold to appear be- 
fore your grace in this unprepared 
guise, in order to prevent his succeed- 
ing in taking an unguarded moment to 
bring his designs to accomplishment.” 

“ Nay then, Sir Walter, we are in- 
deed deceived, and thy coming is sea- 
sonable. Thou seest we have before 
us a kerne from that unhappy land, and 
we not only admit, but require thy 
counsel aie his suit, whatever it 
be, so as thou provest thyself an advo- 
cate for prompt and decisive measures.” 





* The question and reply are both matters of history. 














Raleigh looked up, and, observing 
the archdeacon, affected to recognize 
him with surprise, and stepped forward 
to greet {him with a gracious and 
cordial salutation. Then addressing 
the queen, he said, 

“ { have had this Master Ussher, it 
is now some years past, to accompany 
me in my occasional rambles in the 
neighbourhood of your highness’s city 
of Dublin, and ever found his discourse 
on matters relating to that country 
wholesome and useful unto me. Thou 
hast not forgot,” said he, with a smile, 
turning towards the Irish emissary, 
“ our rambles through the fields in the 
direction of the dilapidated monastery 
of All Hallows ?” 

“ It were impossible not to bear in 
mind the lessons of wisdom 1 there 
received,” replied the person addressed, 
“ even if they flowed from a less dis- 
tinguished source. And truly, if it 
pleases your highness, it is touching 
this same abbey that I would crave per- 
mission to speak.” 

“ Nothing in anywise to touch our 
coffers, we hope, Master Ussher ? (thou 
ealledst him Ussher, didst thou not, Sir 
Walter ?)for an it be,” and she made 
use of an oath that would have startled 
a modern court, “thou hadst better 
speak quickly, and begone, while thou 
hast a free passage, or, better still, roll 
up that yellow scroll in thine hand, 
and counsel us concerning some means 
of drawing our troops out of this 
savage island, and gaining an income in 
it, instead of losing one, as hus been 
the case, with few exceptions, ever 
since we wore a crown.” 

“Even so would I do,” said Us- 
sher, partially rolling up the scroll, 
“if your highness would but permit 
me to speak the words dictated to me 
by many grave and weighty men in 
those parts, including my lord arch- 
bishop himself, with Master Luke 
Chaloner, and sundry other of the 
clergy aud laity of your highness’s 
most ancient and loyal city of Dub- 
lin.” 

“ Well, say on, Sir Ambassador ; 
but what have these petitioners to say ? 
Somewhat we meant to have done, to 
extend the blessings of learning amongst 
them, but that may not be now. The 
Irish want defence. We have sent 
army after army to them. They want 
food. They have a rich and a fruitful 
land, as we are told,-to till. Let them 
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send us the heads of our traitorous and 
rebel subjects in the northern parts, and 
we will return them the breath of our 
thanks, and some good gold besides.” 

“ T doubt, madam, whether armies or 
husbandry either, will, without assis- 
tance, put money into your highness’s 
treasury. My Lord of Tirowen will 
take care of the one, and, as for the 
latter, I fear me that as long as he 
hath such sway over the minds of the 
Irish kernes (and indeed those of a 
higher eee not much good will 
come of their husbandry.” 

“ Why, is he then so powerful, this 
rebel earl ?” 

“ Aye, madam, truly; he affects 
your grace’s authority in those parts.” 

“ 'Tirowen,” said Raleigh, “ when I 
heard advices of him (being some 
years ago), was a young adventurer, of 
desperate fortunes and tarnished ho- 
nour, who was distrusted by those that 
he forced, as it were, into familiarity 
with him, and not sufficiently feared to 
be seriously hated by his enemies.” 

“Time and circumstances work 
many and strange differences, Sir 
Walter,” replied Ussher; “the man 
who was little knownand less respected, 
hath become formidable to all her 
majesty’s loyal snbjects, and hath built 
hima popularity that hath even extend- 
ed to this side of the water, and in- 
duced many and mean concessions from 
his opponents.” 

“ Is it even so?” cried the Queen : 
“then by the head of our sire, he 
shall lay that proud neck of his as 
low before us as ever eastern slave 
bowed him to his lord, or else we will 
make it acquainted with block and 
cold steel before the year’s out !” 

«“ Yes, madam ; and well were it for 
many a starving peasant were it so 
with his fancied protector ; but I much 
fear me that Tirowen hath too much of 
the cunning of barbarism about him to 
thrust himself knowingly intothe jaws 
of destruction.” 

“ Doth he indeed hold royal court, 
as thou sayest ?” inquired Raleigh. 

“ Aye truly, worshipful Sir Walter, 
he doth, and in the like state as 
would make the courtiers here around 
her grace to marvel. Few pictures and 
tapestries there are at Shane’s Castle, 
it is true, and piteous lack of slashing 
of doublets and gilding of sword- 
hilts, but there is royalty, neverthe- 
less.” 


”” 
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“ Hast thou seen all this that thou 
seemest to know ?” 

«J had occasion, Sir Walter, some 
time since, to visit the castle of this 
great O’Neal, and truly there was to 
be seen there a picture of regal state, 
as it was of old time in Ireland.” 

“Let us hear concerning it, good 
master Ussher,” said Elizabeth,—* me- 
thinks we should like to know how this 
imperium in imperio is regulated.” 

“ An it please your grace, this Castle 
of Tirowen’s is situate on the bank of 
a mighty lake, having sundry great and 
strong towers, with battlements and 
embrasures, meet for formidable show 
and long defence. There on the sum- 
mit of the highest of them, there was 
(as I drew near) a great banner flying, 
with the bearings of the family broid- 
ered upon it, (a right noble coat, truly, 
it behoveth me to confess,) and having 
annexed thereto their barbarous motto, 
which being rendered into English sig- 
nifieth “The red hand of Ireland ;” 
and loth am I to speak to it, as it 
moved my gorge to behold it—sur- 
mounted not by the honourable coronet 
of an earldom, such as, under your 
grace’s favour, the chief is permitted to 
wear ; but a device much resembling 
a crown regal.” 

The Queen changed colour, but per- 
mitted him to proceed. 

“ Having entered the broad and spa- 
cious bass-court of the castle, I beheld 
a vast multitude of the wild inhabi- 
tants of those parts, not, however, in 
peaceful and unprepared guise, but 
arrayed under certain that seemed to 
possess military authority over them, 
and armed with short swords, skenes, 
and pikes. Entered into the hall of 
banquet, (it being about mid-day,) a 
strange sight struck upon mine eyes. 
Forty and five great and fair oaken 
tables were spread. Hundreds of wild 
featured men feasted on venison, beef, 
and swine’s flesh, according to their 
bearing and station. On the left sat 
the councillors and churchmen, on the 
right them that were high in military 
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employ. Near the entrance were the 
doctors and astrologers.* At the far- 
ther end, somewhat separated from the 
rest, (the floor of the hall being raised 
and elevated above the meaner herd,) 
the great O’Neal himself sat, with 
many nobles of great note and power 
in those parts, and all the while an 
aged man, with a long white beard, 
and, (as I was able to know from them 
that gave me entrance,) blind from his 
birth, very venerable to behold, played 
cunning music upon the harp, and 
sung many stirring things in the Irish 
tongue, as I could discover from the 
silence, and fiery, fearful looks, not 
only of my Lord of Tirowen himself, 
but also of the multitude at the lower 
boards.” 

“ And what might be the subject of 
the song ?” said the Queen, much in- 
terested in the narration. 

“ Nay, please your highness,” said 
the wily Ussher, who did not wish to 
expose the directly rebellious tendency 
of the strain, to which, as will appear, 
he had been at least un unobjecting au- 
ditor, “I am not skilled in their barba- 
rous dialect, and besides, I had not 
time to enquire, when my guide brought 
me up the middle of the hall to the 
lower end of the principal board, and 
no sooner was it made known that a 
messenger from my Lord Deputy was 
present, than Tirowen himself got up 
off his seat, and with a wild whoop, 
natural to that savage people, wrung 
my fist, and placed me next unto him- 
self at his right side,—forcing on me 
all manner of dainties, (in their rough 
sort,) and of precious liquors no scant 
measure, insomuch that I was fain to 
defer the main object of my journe 
until a more befitting season, the whic 
was never afforded me, as I found my- 
self the next morning, as soon as I 
came to myself, (for, being much un- 
used to such outlandish festivities, I con- 
fess unto your grace I was much over- 
come,) sundry miles distant from the 
castle, at a poor hut, with my nag ready 
caparisoned for my journey ; and, as it 





* This description is partly borrowed from an account of the banquetting-hall in 
the palace of Tamar, or Tara, as it existed at a period much prior to the times of 
Elizabeth. The account, which, whether authentic or not, is at least curious, is 
translated from an ancient Irish MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, and is inserted in 
Vallancey’s Collectanea, Vol. III. p. 512. From the propensities of some of our 
modern nobles, we may presume that Tyrone not improbably kept up, and even prided 


himself in the barbarities of his ancestors. 
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behoveth me to avow, well fed and in 
good case, and word left with the kerne 
at the hut, to warn me against returning 
to + lord’s castle.” 

“ This is a strange monarch truly,” 
said the Queen, with a smile; “ what 
thinkest thou, Sir Walter, of the post 
of Secretary to hs Grace of Ulster ?” 

“ An he were to treat ambassadors 
from foreign parts in such sort, most 
honoured madam, as he hath my 
worthy friend Master Ussher, my post, 
as regards their master’s affairs, would 
be somewhat of a sinecure.” 

“True, Sir Walter; yet methinks 
even there the steadiest head would, 
as in our diplomacy, be gainer at the 
last. Methinks, however, this same 
Tirowen is not at all times obliged to 
have recourse to such summary means 
to gain his purpose, if we are to credit 
our accounts from those parts ?” 

“By no means, madam,” replied 
Ussher. “He hath a ready wit, nor 
ever lacketh device where it is needful, 
or likely to be successful. He hath 
(that I may present his chief signs unto 

our Grace,) a rough and hearty bear- 
ing, with a ready laugh and a jest, 
even to the discomfiture of his proper 
jesters,—qualities well liked by the 
commonalty round him. His stature 
is large, and his voice loud and vehe- 
ment. He hath connected himself by 
intermarriage and otherwise with many 
powerful septs of those countries, and 
they affect him in such sort, that verily 
he saith to the most potent of his con- 
nexions, (to use holy writ) “do this, and 
he doeth it,” ay, and that with a good 
will. Without much of the eloquence 
of the schools, he hath a speech suited 
to the warm and wild hearts of his de- 
pendents, and a word ever ready on 
occasion ;—but we, who are out of 
the reach of his traitorous influence, 
do easily behold that he doth not scru- 

le to deliver up a score or two of the 
t of them to your Grace’s generals 
when it may buy from them advantage 
to himself, without being sufficient to 
the eyes of the rest. He begun 

his course by crime, but now professeth 
to have repented and to abhor it, as 
indeed he doth not commit offences 
any more in detail, but in the more 
general and heinous form of fomenting 
disaffection, plotting against your Grace, 
and sacrificing armies or quiet parishes 
to his traitorous ends, all designed, as 
I said before, to'uprear and plant firm 
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that same royal standard on the top of 
his castle.” 

“This is strange that thou tellest, 
Sir Archdeacon,” said Elizabeth, ab- 
stractedly, “though we have heard 
many rumours of a like nature from 
other 2 And now, Sir Wal- 
ter,” she exclaimed, after a pause, 
altering her manner at once, and seem- 
ing to awaken from a reverie,—“ by 
heaven, we must smite this same dar- 
ing earl, and cause him to feel the ter- 
ror of our arm. What sayest thou? 
Shall we dispatch the flower of our 
troops to harry the country of O’Neal, 
aud bring us his head and his treasure 


to grace the palace of his offended © 


mistress ?” 

“ May it please your Grace,” said 
Raleigh, with an air of gravity, “I 
passed for some years of my life, in 
the service of my most revered and ho- 
noured mistress, in her highness’s king- 
dom of Ireland, and have had (without 
vain-glorious boasting) some experience 
in the matters appertaining thereunto, 
and looked narrowly into the causes of 
the same. When first I touched 
foot on its shores, eager for renown, 
and believing, like a knight of chi- 
valry, that nothing was impossible to 
the sword and gallantry, 1 followed, 
or led, your highness’s troops abroad 
through the land, and depopulated 
whole districts. We returned in triumph, 
and left the provinces (as hath been 
eloquently said,) a solitude, but not in 
peace. Of the inhabitants, those that 
survived were still rebellious—still ig- 
norant—still treacherous. Again they 
felt the terrors of war, and again was 
there a barren triumph. My lord 
deputy was fain to continue the same 
course, with the same result, but I 
began, at last, to see that your Grace’s 
treasure was expending—your Grace’s 
subjects falling by the edge of the 
sword, not to speak of famine and 
treachery, and yet the evil was not 
likely to be remedied. I bethought me 
what gave such power to our adversa- 
Ties, and was convinced that it was the 
influence that a few restless spirits ex- 
ercised over the besotted ignorance and 
blindness of the native kernes, who 
were moved like puppets in their 
— and to further their designs. 

saw that the root of all was in 
the condition of those poor mistaken 
wretches themselves. By nature san- 
guine and prejudiced and held in the 
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thickest darkness M4 their owf idleness, 
and the policy of their chiefs, they 
seemed, in general, meaty to be 
aware that they lived in a kingdom 
lawfully swayed over by the glory of 
your highness’s name ; and to hold it 
a matter of conscience, as well as in- 
clination, to serve the chief of their 
sept aslord paramount. Thus, then, I 
concluded that it must be on these that 
the change was to be wrought, and 
that the great object of pacification 
was to be attained, not by force of 
arms, or any such summary means, but 
by the slow and certain progress of en- 
lightenment, which would free them, 
without the shedding of blood, from 
the thraldom of designing leaders ; and, 
by giving the spur to industry and 
virtue, and curbing riot and crime by 
the obligation of reason, make that 
part of your Grace’s dominions, from 
being a burthen and a shame to the 
rest, a source of profit and honour to 
all. Being thus opinioned, I was mind- 
ed myself to advance some great school 
of learning within that onal as a 
ready and effectual remedy for the 
many evils mine eyes lighted on, as I 
cast them round me, as thick-sown and 
as glaring as plague-spots : and to that 
on I was about to make inquiry, 
when I learned that my lord deputy 
(of that time) was doing his endeavour 
in the same line with myself, and 
designed the antient popish cathedral 
of St. Patrick’s, in the metropolis, a 
lurking place, as he said, of remaining 
superstition, for the ground of one or 
more colleges, its revenues being also 
intended to support them. But my 
Lord Archbishop Loftus, for what 
reason he himself best knoweth, did 
mightily stir himself to defeat the 
deputy’s endeavours, and, as your high- 
ness seeth, he hath hitherto succeeded. 
When I learned of the matter being in 
so much better and more powerful 
hands, I ceased to trouble myself con- 
cerning it, till I heard that my Lord 
archbishop was about to obtain an 
audience himself, or by deputy, with 
your highness, who had, oF late, ex 
pressed so much good will tothat island : 
then could I no longer stand aloof, but 
hastened to defend the cause of learn- 
ing and improvement ; for the which I 
hope I may ever be found the unbought 
advocate.” 

“And thou shalt be heard, noble 
Raleigh !” exclaimed the Queen, “ in 
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spite of this same archbishop, and his 
emissary.” 

“ Most gracious princess, and my 
liege lady,” said Ussher, now feeling 
that it was time for him to speak, 
“behold in me the bearer unto your 
grace of my Lord Archbishop's sorrow 
and contrition for his past misdoings in 
this matter, and signification of his 
present altered mind ; and proud do I 
feel to hold such an office, seeing that 
he now agreeth in both heart and 
judgment with his gracious sovereign, 
and her trusty counsellor. And, truly, 
Sir Walter Raleigh hath been before 
his lordship and his friends in the 
expression of their wants. Permit me, 
then, most honoured madam, to lay 
at your highness’s feet their respectful 
offerings of duty and homage, and to 
present their humble petition before 
that throne, whence shineth the light 
of beauty and the glory of her king- 
dom.” 

“ We will hear thee willingly, good 
Master Archdeacon,” said the Queen, 
who, in spite of her usual sagacity, had 
failed to perceive that Raleigh and 
Ussher had been playing into each 
other’s hands during the whole con- 
versation—*“ and would right gladly 
avail ourselves of any suggestions that 
might tend to shift this vexing scene 
of hostilities which makes what (as we 
are told) is the fairest portion of our 
empire, a perpetual standing-camp.” 

he Irish emissary, withéut farther 
preamble, then proceeded to rea¢@ from 
the seroll in his hand the body of the 
petition of which he was the bearer, 
and which stated, in its outset, the 
exertions lately made by Archbishop 
Loftus to induce the inhabitants of 
Dublin to have a school for learn- 
ing erected in Ireland, and the liberal 

nt of the dissolved monastery of 
All Hallows, which was consequently 
made for that purpose by the mayor 
and corporation. It proceeded to 
pray, that a college might be ap. 
pointed by her highness’s most gracious 
permission, and under her protection, 
to be erected, to be the mother of an 
university in a certain place near 
Dublin, called the dissolved Augusti- 
nian monastery of All Hallows, granted 
by the corporation thereof for that 
purpose, at the yearly rent of four 
pounds four shillings, and stated to be 
of the yearly value of twenty pounds, 
for the education, institution, and in- 
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duction of youth in arts and faculties, 
to endure for ever ; that (to blot out 
the memory of the ancient Popish ap- 
pellation) it might be called by the 
style of Collegium Sacrosancte et in- 
dividue Trinitatis juxta Dublin ; that 
it might consist of a provost and as 
many fellows and scholars as her high- 
ness might be graciously pleased to 
appoint, in the name of more; that 
her highness might be graciously 
pane to nominate good, trusty, and 
earned men, as it might seem best to 
her, to fill the original situations ; and 
that the body might have her highness’s 
royal license to purchase property to 
a value sufficient to ensure the more 
worthy of the professors and fellows a 
decent livelihood, ten, or even twelve 

unds by the year each, as it might 

, in order that they might be enabled 
to devote their time to the advance- 
ment of the ends of their institution ; 
and, generally, that her highness might 
take the whole matter into her gracious 
consideration.* 

The Queen listened with much at- 
tention during the reading of the peti- 
tion, and several. times interrupted it 
to make herself acquainted with facts 
that seemed to bear upon the subject ; 
and when it was at last concluded, and 
she found in reply to her inquiries, 
that she was not called upon to ad- 
vance money, but on the contrary, that 
it was to the people of note in Ireland 
that application was to be made for 
pecuniary assistance, she shewed visible 
satisfaction, and the sagacious Raleigh, 
and equally astute Ussher, saw that 
their object was gained, 

“ Why, Sir Walter,” said the Queen, 
suddenly turning round to Raleigh, 
“who knows but we may make an 
Athens of our Dublin for future gene- 
rations, by thus founding an university 
participating in the perfections, and 
canal of the defects of our Oxford 
and Cambridge ? We may even our- 
selves see this Ussher here before long, 
ruffling it in the schools in the clothing 
of his Dublin diploma, as proudly as 
ever a doctor in Christ Church, and 
parading his barbarous Latin with as 
self-edifying a grace. What thinkest 
thou, good Sir Walter ?” 

The courtier bowed with a smile, 
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and saif nothing. Ussher, however, 
who did not‘much like this turn to the 
conversation, immediately said, 

“ An it please your grace, I have a 
stripling nephew and namesake at 
home in Dublin, not yet emerged from 
boyhood, who is even now a match for 
the most erudite professors on the 
banks of either Cam or Isis, and who, 
if your grace but grants our prayer, 
will, I promise, be an honour to the 
infant seminary :—but it is not so much 
for the mere learning of the schools (if 
it be pleasing unto your grace) that 
your petitioners are so solicitous; it is 
rather on that general illumination and 
enlargement of the mind, which a com- 
mixture of intellects pitted against each 
other from all parts, must of necessity 
produce, that we build our hopes, and 
on the dispersion of minds thus illumi- 
nated and enlarged again among their 
benighted brethren.” 

“ We see truly much advantage 
therefrom,” said Elizabeth, “and we 
would have all manner of knowledge 
encouraged within the walls of such a 
as from the most abstruse to the 
ightest consistent with the deportment 
of graver and sober minds, so that 
even our worthy Raleigh’s dreaming 
friend, Edmund Spenser, might look 
for advancement therein. We do give 
our most cordial assent that the prayer 
of our oe be weenie and 
their wishes carried into effect as far as 
may be, and without delay ; and to 
that end a warrant shall be issued for 
licence of mortmain, and letters patent 
made out forthwith. “Do thou, Master 
Archdeacon, return with our commen- 
dations to our most reverend and well- 
beloved petitioners, and tell them that 
they shall find their Queen ever ready 
to advance their interests, and assist 
with counsel and advice, when such 
shall be meet and proper.” 

“ Long may your grace live to see 
the fruits of such magnanimity !” ex- 
claimed Ussher, with real enthusiasm, 
as he saw the object of so much solici- - 
tude at last accomplished—* wherever 
the mental labour of Irishmen is suc- 
cessful, thy name should there be 
heard, and reap the greater part of the 
glory ; and where science, civilization, 
and religion are advanced, there should 


* The clauses of this petition have been selected, mutatis mutandis, from the 


eharter granted ‘the following year. 
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the blessings flowing theref¥om be 
poured upon thy sacred head ; and in 
what place soever a page of Irish lite- 
rature shall appear, (and where is the 
quarter of the world, where it shall 
not one day shine forth ?) there should 
also shine the features and lovely de- 
lineation of that royal countenance 
which hath so blessed and prospered 
our undertaking. Beneath the in- 
fluence of such a light—under such 
royal (I would fain say divine) auspices, 
we may not fear, discouraged though 
we be by faction and malevolence ; 
and above all, herein do I behold (as 
it were with prophetic eyes) the down- 
fal of that most idolatrous and des- 
tructive superstition of Popery (nay, 
Sir Walter, I will speak) which hath 
so long lived, like as it were some 
screech-owl or bird of ill-omen, amidst 
the ruins of the mental fabric, and only 
needeth this dawn, as I may say, of 
learning, the promise of a day of goodly 
splendour, to banish it from its strong 
hold for ever. Yea, most gracious and 
most glorious princess, when my native 
University shall boast, as of a surety it 
will, a thousand a/umni for one it may 
have in my days, even then should 
each wear the noble cognizance of the 
foundress-queen upon bis forehead, like 
the phylacteries of old, as her image 
should be engraven upon his heart— 
his greatest treasure—his highest pride ; 
and when the great day of doom shall 
arrive, and the trump shall sound, then 
shall the long line of prelates and di- 
vines, honoured by mankind and boast- 
ed of by their native land, follow in thy 
path, a holy train, calling down bles- 
_ sings on thee, their institutress and 
benefactress !” 

. * Behold you now,” said the Queen, 
half amused, half pleased with the 
warmth of Ussher, «how goodly a train 
we have appointed to us in the heat- 
ed imagination of the Archdeacon. 
Nevertheless, the warrant shall be 
issued, as we have already said, in 
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fitting time; and for the better pre- 
servation of the memory of this day’s 
audience, and our benefaction to our 
beloved realm of Ireland than thy 
vehement oratory will afford, it is our 
pleasure that the corporation be styled, 
in addition to the title proposed—let us 
consider—Collegium—as thou hast said, 
—a Regina Elizabetha fundatum.— But 
see that we are not borne too far ; and, 
in order that the fellows and scholars 
may not abuse our bounty, and wallow 
in wealth instead of being what they 
are designed to be, poor, painstaking, 
laborious instructors of themselves and 
others, we strictly limit our licence of 
mortmuin to the purchase of property 
of the yearly value of four hundred 
pounds ;—thus restricted, thou mayst 
return to thy friends, and bid God 
speed to their undertaking in the name 
of their Queen.” 

Ussher knelt, and kissed the hand 
extended to him, and, after another 
burst of thanks, left the presence. 

In the anti-room, the countenances 
of the gallants, who had been so long 
in disappointed expectation of admis- 
sion, had undergone a visible change. 
They made way with many obeisances 
for the Archdeacon of Dublin, as he 
issued forth with the smile of success 
on his countenance ; and the youngest 
of them (he who had been the nice 
discriminator before the conference) 
assisted him with much officiousness 
to buckle on his thread-bare cloak. 
Ussher made the best of his way to the 
water’s edge, and proceeded by boat 
to London, whence, on the day but 
one after, he set out on his return to 
his native city, the bearer of a letter 
written in the Queen’s own hand, com- 
municating the joyful intelligence of 
that act of condescension and goodness, 
which was to work so many important 
effects, and amongst others, centuries 
after, to give an appropriate embellish- 
ment to the title page of our Magazine. 
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SONG OF THE CHOUAN. 


(supPosED TO HAVE BEEN FOUND iN CHATEAI DE LA CHASLIERE. ) 
















Sun of France, once more rise ! 
Though a demon Joshua 
Hath held the world awhile in awe, 
And thrust thee backward from thy skies, 
Burst from his spell, and culminate on high, 
Life of our nation—light of Royalty ! 
Blaze above us, bright and strong, 
Day, that we have watched so long, 
Here benighted, 
Pale, affrighted, 
Gazing forth the darkness o’er, 
By our country’s bone-strewed shore, 
Tempest sweeping o’er our head, 


At our feet the unburied dead, 
Fallen in disregarded death,— 

We, that caught their dying breath, 
Hapless—helpless—heavy-hearted— 
Hope itself almost departed ! 


What on ?—As a star, 

Red with blood and horrid war, 

Behold the ériple flag advancing, 

And athwart the shapening gloom 

A glare, as from a lighted tomb, 

Whose lamp is swinging, coldly glancing 
Where La Vendée’s parent-plain 

Waves her fields of golden grain, 

And wreaths of roses and the vine 

Fold her in their sportive twine, 

While she lays her bosom bare 

To feed and fill her children there, 

Bends them down in sweet delusion 

Beneath the thyrsus of profusion, 

O’er them hums Arcadian measures, 

And lulls their souls asleep in pleasures,. 


The hideous torch-glow flares across the skies— 





Arise—be men—arise ! ' 
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Seize the seythe and bill, 
And tear the plough asunder— 
Let the jagged nails come throngh— ° 
We'll shew them what our haste can do, 
And turn their leeches pale with wonder— 
The wound will mock their skill! 
We die, ’tis true, but die 
With self-carved trophies tomb’d ; 
A forced procession sings the requiem o’er us ;— 
The shades of them that we have sent before us! 
We have spectators—and, since death is doom’d, 
Would fain die gloriously. 
For, lo! afar, like dimly-gliding ghosts, 
The horizon peopled with embattled hosts. 
Friends! friends !—they smile :—Long known themselves to fame 
They come to lend a sacred cause their name :— 
Old kings and nobles marshal in the sky 
From out the past—the flower of chivalry ;— 
And belted earls and sturdy squires advance, 
And the high knighthood of historic France. 


Before them all, 
A fair-haired woman, and a godlike youth, 
Stamped on his brow with candour and with truth, 
Ride onward.— Fluttering hopes above, 
And the winged spirits of his people's love, 
Are hovering high in Gosky regions, 
Countless as the shadowy legions 
That, thwart distempered fancies move, 
And, leaning on the air, 
Twine many a garland fair, 
And drop upon the cloudy floor, 
Thick as the manna-showers of yore, 
The dew of welcome from each angel-wing.— 
What is that youth ?—Do homage, and prepare— 
Aye, Chouans—'tis your king / 


We muster, in the gloom of eve, 
When tolls the bell 
From the lonely dell, 
And yonder abbey-tower the owlets leave. 
On—+o the narrow glen, 
As that night-bird among the trees, 
Or the more stealthy westera breeze,— 
As glides the noisely foot of time— 
As creeps the cruel to his crime— 
So mutely move we through the gloom, 
And fill the gorge with men.— 
Now down—and silent as the tomb! 


Forward they come with their war-horses bounding, 
Their arms all a clashing, their dull tramp resounding,— 
The hollow road echoes to laughter and jest, 

And the screech-owl, affrighted, flits back to her nest, 
The “citizen column” is fearless of foes— 

Such progress what peasants would dare,to oppose ? 
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Along the line they’re chorussing— 
“ Honour to the patriot-king,— 
Curses on the rebels light, 
That will not yield, and dare not fight,— 
Cowards, but a stubborn band— 
Near, but never hand to hand !” 
They make the valley ring afar 
> With many a jeering word,— 
Call it a forage, not a war— 
The idle boast is heard. 


Close as hatred could desire 
Are foe to foe,— 
Revenge upon the insult’s hear— 
A musket’s at the vaunter’s ear— 
Along it glares a Chouan’s eye— 
The chorusser is doomed to die. 
One breathless moment ere the blow, 
Now—fire ! 


* # * » 
“ Drag the bodies from their view— 
Hunt the rebels—they are few— 
*Tis coward—peasant war. 
On—for France and liberty !” 
But, hark !—what means that shrilly ery— 
“ Eparpillons, mes gars !”* 


They charge across the hedge—but where are they 
That took such murderous aim? Escaped—away ! 
The smoky field is empty now— 
Behold them on yon craggy brow! 
As safe as eagle swoops from out the cloud, 
They pour a volley on the scattered crowd, 
And vanish once again. The advancing night 
Protects them in their wheeling, Parthian flight, 
And from the outset ere an hour has sped, 
The Chouan slumbers on bis cottage bed. 


Heroic mother of an exiled king! 

When of thy sufferings the bard would sing, 
He feels the bitter pang, 

And pays his fruitless homage to thy glory, 

And hails thee, as he ponders o’er thy story, 
A nobler Jacquelin! 

It was not for our blood to prosper thee, 

Or mine had flowed to swell the sanguine sea 
Whereon thy bark was cast— 

More stainless tides such precious freight should bear ; 

The gentle welling of a people’s prayer 
Must buoy thee up at last. 





* Dermoncourt tells us that this was the signal for dispersion among the insurgents. 
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We've turned us to our ploughs again, 
And travail with the toilsome wain, 
And bow our bodies to the dust, 
But hold our minds erect in trust. 
True, we mistook the morning ray, 
But darkest night must end in day,— 
To meet the gloomiest we can bring 
Aspirit great in suffering. 
Bright, with a long and sweeping motion, 
Beyond the deep and dismal cloud 
That closes round us, like a shroud, 
And wraps within its deadly shade 
The name of him that hath betrayed,— 
The coming glory of the Bourbon gleams, 
And casts a smile upon Misfortune’s streams, 
Like sunshine on a wintry ocean! 


From the west that sunshine cometh— 
Through the west the Chouan roameth— 
There will Henri find a throne, 
There subjects tried and proved his own— 
There, too, an envied fate present 

At last, to future years— 
His people’s hearts, his monument, 

His epitaph, their tears. 


Let nation league with nation through the world, 
And usurpation’s banner float unfurled 
In heaven’s affronted name,— 
That heaven, when baflled man hath long despaired, 
Will strike the blood-stained flag that crime hath reared, 
And hoist the Oriflamme ! 


ADVENA. 


tl on 


insurgents. 
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We enter upon the present year with 
a strong persuasion that the proceed- 
ings of our new-modelled Parliament, 
in the session that is about to be, will 
determine the destinies of England for, 
at least, half a century. The constitu- 
tion has been capsized—a race of 
legislators has been called into exist- 
ence, whose notions of good government 
are essentially different from those of 
all who have gone before them; and 
as, unhappily, their power seconds their 
will, we must prepare for scenes of 
change and unsettlement, such as could 
scarcely, on former occasions, enter 
into the calculations of the most timid 
alarmist. 

On former occasions, the great 
permanent interests in the country 
exercised a considerable influence in 
determining the character ofthe national 
council; and care was accordingly 
taken, that nothing should be done by 
which those interests might be en- 
dangered. The landed aristocracy not 
only had their own house of assembly, 
but also numbered many stedfast friends 
amongst the representatives of the 
people, by whose presence the violence 
of democracy was mitigated, and all 
abrupt collision between the two orders 
of the state prevented. Nor did this 
blending of the nobles with the com- 
mons in the third estate, operate 
prejudicially to public liberty. Never 
was there a more complete protection 
for person and property than during 
the last century, throughout the whole 
of which that practice prevailed. In 
truth, in the present state of enlighten- 
ment, it could have had but one effect, 
namely, that of protecting the privi- 
leged orders from the encroachments of 
those below them. It enabled the 
government to meet the popular move- 
ments, (which, in the present state of 
the political world, must be calculated 
upon by the statesman with as much 
certainty as the occurrence of monsoons 
in the tropics,) not directly, but indi- 
rectly, and thus to modify, or avert, or 
mitigate, what might not be successfull 
resisted. But now, instead of this 
salutary action.of the upper orders 





upon the lower, by which ignorance 
was instructed, prejudice was dis- 
armed, and the spirit of jacobinical re- 
volution neutralized, we must prepare 
for the action of the lower classes upon 
the upper, from which effects very difl- 
ferent may be expected. 

That the reform bill has made the 
Commons House of Parliament pre- 


dominant in the legislature, was never " 


doubtful ; but it is not now denied. The 
sapient individual to whom the framing 
of the bill was entrusted, acknowledges 
that such was his object. Thence- 
forth the government of England was 
ademocracy. We are not disposed to 
give that democracy any hard name. 
By its fruits, by-and-by, men shall 
know it. But it is important to banish 
the delusion of three estates, balancing 
and controuling each other, in the 
discharge of their distinct and inde- 
pendent functions. ‘The King and the 
House of Lords as yet exist, in name ; 
they still exercise their powers and pri- 
vileges, in form ; but, as to possessing 
any influence which would enable 
them successfully to resist any ag- 
gressive movement upon which the 
Commons might resolve, and by which 
their rights might be abridged, we 
believe such a notion is scarcely en- 


tertained by their most sanguine 
supporters. 
No. When the Lords consented to 


pass the reform bill, they assisted in 
digging their own grave. They may 
be permitted to linger on in a state of 
ignominious vassalage to that supreme 
assembly which they have contributed 
toaggrandize. But their fate is obvious, 
as soon as ever they rebel against their 
masters. The new men of the House 
of Commons can have but little sym- 
pathy with the old men in the House 
of Lords. When two bodies are 
brought into conflict, the one of whom 
possesses power without dignity, and 
the other of whom possesses dignity 
without power, it does not require a 
spirit of prophecy to determine which 
must be successful. Ancestral rank— 
hereditary privileges—are all very fine 
things, as long as there exists, on the 
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part of those possessed of them, sucha 
co-partnership in the legislature as may 
enable them to interpose effectually 
for their preservation. But, when 
such a co-partnership no longer exists— 
when the decisions of the House of 
Lords are, “vox et preterea nihil”— 
when the Commons are both ready and 
eager to vindicate their legislative 
omnipotence with an angry jealousy 
which reminds us of those eastern 
despots who can bear “no brother near 
the throne”—it then becomes those, 
who have hitherto constituted the pri- 
vileged orders, to look out for some 
more secure defence than can be found 
either in the rusty armoury of their 
ancestors, or in the very precarious posi- 
tion which they are still permitted to oc- 
cupy, upon the ruins of the constitution. 

All this, it will be said, is obvious, 
It is—but it is not so obvious that men 
are always much more likely to be 
actuated in their public conduct by 
the remembrance of what has been, 
than the reality of what is. The free- 
man who has been subjugated, will, 
habitually, forget his chains. The 
slave who has been emancipated in 
body, will still be manacled in mind, 
and find it difficult to shape the course 
of his conduct, without an instinctive 
reference to his former degradation. 
So, also, it is with us. Contrary to 
what almost amounts to demonstrative 
evidence, we are fain to act .with 
reference to exploded notions of the 
British constitution. The practice of 
our ancestors, and the theory of our 
jurists and philosophers, maintain their 
influence over our minds, in despite of 


Lord John Russell and the reform bill. 


But this must no longer be. Old 
associations must be broken. We 
must consider ourselves not as we have 
been, but as we are. It cannot be 
denied, that a large subtraction has 
been made from the power of the aris- 
tocracy ; and, unless they endeavour 
to compensate, by the increase of their 
personal, the loss which they have sus- 
tained in their political influence, 
nothing remains but that the waves of 
popular fury shall break in upon them, 
and their places in the legislature 
shall know them no more. 

We are not unconscious that there 
have been occasions on which our 
aristocratic parliament have proved 
themselves both corrupt and selfish. 
We have never thought of the repeal 
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of the income tax, without feeling that 
the men by whom it was sanctioned 
disgraced themselves as much as they 
injured the country. What an outcry 
was raised against Lord Londonderry 
for censuring, as he boldly did, their 
ignorant impatience of taxation! We 
go farther than he did. We call the 
feeling which led to the abandonment 
of that tax which bore us triumphantly 
through the war, and which, if con- 
tinued up to the present day, would 
have liquidated more than two thirds 
of the national debt, criminal—basely 
criminal ;—a kind of abuse of legislative 
power almost calculated to justify as 
well as provoke a summary visitation 
of popular vengeance. 

When the income tax was repealed, it 
was bringing nearly fifteen millions an- 
nually into the treasury. It would, of 
course, have increased with the pro- 
perty of the country ; and our estimate 
is not over, but, we are convinced, 
considerably under the mark, when we 
say that, if extended, as it ought to 
have been, to the empire at large, it 
would, in a very few years, have amount- 
ed to from twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lions annually, 

If we suppose twenty millions em- 
ployed annually as a sinking fund for 
the space of five and twenty years, 
the first twenty, at the ordinary interest 
of four per cent, would have doubled, 
and become forty. Let us then consider 
what the whole would amount to at the 
end of the period— 

The first twenty would have become £40,000,000 

The last, - ° - - 20,000,000 
60,000,000 

This sum multiplied by - - 123 


720,000,000 
30,000,000 


Amountsto . ° : - 750,000,000 


Seven hundred and fifty millions! 
A sum which would almost annihilate 
our national debt, and relieve the 
country from a dead weight of forty 
millions annually ; the sum which we 
are at present obliged to pay for the 
interest of it, without the remotest 
prospect of seeing it discharged ! 

In the above calculation, we have 
made no allowance for compound inte- 
rest. But as the commissioners for 
liquidating the debt would, no doubt, 
avail themselves of that, the result 
would be much more favorable than we 
have supposed. A single pound, per 
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annum at compound interest at four 
per cent. would amount in twenty-five 
years to 41/, 645908, or about 417. 
and somewhat more than six-tenths of 
a pound. Therefore, twenty millions 
multiplied by 41 6-10ths, will give a 
sum of more than 833 millions, a sum 
which, we believe, exceeds the whole 
of the national debt. Well might 
Lord Londonderry complain of “ an 
ignorant impatience of taxation !” 

We do not forget that the iniquitous 
abandonment of this tax was not a 
Tory, but a Whig measure. The op- 
position took advantage of the selfish 
prejudices of the land owners, and 
compelled the then government, much 
against their will, to have it repealed. 
But, it must be confessed, it was alto- 
gether an aristocratic movement, by 
which the gentry sought to relieve 
themselves at the expense of the work- 
ing classes. And if the workiag 
classes at present took it into their 
heads to employ the political power 
with which they have become invested, 
for the purpose of having it re-imposed, 
we confess such a measure would ap- 
pear to us very like a kind of retribu- 
tive justice. 

Something, undoubtedly, must be 
done, or the country will be undone. 
A dead weight of forty millions, press- 
ing upon a people whose food is made 
dear by corn-laws, while their trade is 
constantly diminishing by foreign com- 
petition, cannot be borne much longer. 
And, unless prompt and energetic 
measures are taken, which may afford 
some prospect of ultimate relief from 
this heavy burden, we see not, we con- 
fess, how bankruptcy and ruin are to 
be averted. 

We know well that the income tax 
was most unequal. In fact, any equal 
tax upon a// income must fiecessarily, 
in its effects, be unequal. A_profes- 
sional man derives one thousand per 
annum from his practice. A landed 
proprietor derives one thousand per 
annum from his freehold estate. The 
one is a life, the other is a perpetual 
interest ; and while they are both taxed 
only the same amount, one is at least 
twice as heavily taxed as the other. 
The tax should be measured, not by the 
amount of the income, but by the va- 
lue of the property. And, holding this 
principle in view, a graduated income 
and property tax would be one of the 
most equitable'that could be imposed. 
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We also hold the principle, that the 
legislature, in imposing taxes, should 
make a difference between the very 
affluent and the moderately affluent 
— of the community, and rather 
ean upon the luxuries of the oue, than 
upon the necessaries of the other. 
When the question is, whether one man 
must lay down his horse, or two or 
three others abridge the portion of 
wholesome food which might be re- 
quired by their families, it requires but 
common humanity to say how it should 
be decided. 

Neither should it be forgotten that 
the value of all landed property rose 
considerably during the war. Indeed, 
production of every kind experienced 
an extraordinary, if not a preternatural 
impulse—so that our prosperity more 
than kept pace with our taxation. This 
is strikingly illustrated by the follow- 
ing fact, which we extract from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, under the 
article England. The same property, 
consisting of one hundred acres, paid 
a rent in 1790 of 88/. 6s. 3}d ; in 1803, 
121/.2s. 74d.; and in 1813, 1612. 12s. 73d. 
being an increase, at the respetieve pe- 
riods, more than sufficient to double 
any increase which could have taken 
place either in direct or indirect tax- 
ation. Now, compare this with the in- 
crease of the national debt during 
nearly the same period. In 1793, the 
unredeemed debt amounted in round 
numbers to two hundred and twenty- 
seven millions ; in 1813, to five hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions. Thus, 
the increase of rent very nearly kept 
pace with the increase of debt; the 
one having almost, and the other very 
little more than doubled. All property 
has, we know, since declined ; but it 
would not be unfair to say, that those 
accumulations which accrued to indi- 
viduals in consequence of the war, 
should be more peculiarly liable to tax- 
ation, for the purpose of liquidating the 
debt occasioned by the war, than other 


income or property which was compa. , 


ratively unaffected by it. 

The war was undertaken and carried 
on for the defence of property ; and it 
is not unjust that the expense attend- 
ing it should fall, in a considerable de- 
gree, upon the property which was de- 
fended. 

The propriety of rescinding the law 
which renders it necessary for members 
of parliament to vacate their seats upon 
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acceptance of office, will, no doubt, be 
speedily brought under the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons. The 
reform ministry ae foresaw the in- 
convenience of popular elections, and 
had resolved to obviate it by a provi- 
sion which would have, in a certain de- 
gree, relieved them from subjection to 
the caprice of the mob; but in the 
hurry and bustle attendant upon the 
great measure, this important matter 
was overlooked, and they have since 
experienced, to their cost, the galling 
and ignominious bondage to popular 
tyranny which they have taken in ex- 
change for the regulated liberty of the 
old constitution. An effort will, there- 
fore, undoubtedly be made to eman- 
cipate the king’s government from this 
degrading servitude, which threatens 
in no long time to put the royal pre- 
rogative into complete abeyance, and 
to convert those who ought to be ser- 
vants appointed by the king, into 
keepers appointed by the people. 

Che government have already felt 
that the national interest. must suffer, 
unless some remedy be found for this 
great evil. A man’s moral or intellec- 
tual fitness for some great post is, as 
things stand at present, buta small por- 
tion of his qualification to fill it. He 
must, in addition, possess popularity to 
outstrip all competitors who may con- 
tend with him for the “most sweet” 
voices of the rabble, and wealth to 
stand the tug of a contested election. 
And the public business can never be 
enon carried on when the question 
is, not who ought to be appointed to 
places of high trust, but a can. cou- 
sent to take them. 

We doubt not that the present House 
of Commons will agree in the pro- 
priety of adopting some proposition to 
the effect that we have supposed. In 
the first place, they are all individually 
interested in being relieved, upon the 
acceptance of office, from the expense 
and the turmoil of a contested elec- 
tion: and, as little can it be doubted 
that the national welfare demands that 
the public should not be altogether de- 
pendent upon the services of those 
alone who may at all times be able to 
command the suffrages of a multitudi- 
nous constituency. The law in ques- 
tion was passed at a time when the 
royal prerogative was not a mere name, 
and when the House of Lords was 
péfmitted to exercise more than a sem- 
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blance of independence. It was pass- 
ed at a time when the House of Com- 
mons might, not unnaturally, feel some 
jealousy of those who were appointed 
by a powerful monarch to the exercise 
of some high trust, and who might be 
suspected of a leaning in favour of an 
unconstitutional exercise of that autho- 
rity from which they derived their 
emolumehts and their grandeur. It 
was passed at a time when members of 
the lower house might naturally aspire, 
by acourse of faithful service, to a seat in 
the House of Lords, andin whom, there- 
fore, the acceptance of office naturally 
implied an elevation above the ordinary 
range of popular sympathies, which in 
some measure amounted to a presump- 
tive incompetency to represent the 
feelings or the wishes of the people. 
But all this is now changed. of whom 
have the reformed House of Com- 
mons to be afraid? Not surely of a 
reed shaken by the wind. Of whom 
have they to be jealous? Not surely 
of what was formerly considered the 
co-ordinate branch of the legislature, 
but all the substantial power of which 
has already passed away. So far from 
members of the House of Commons 
now aspiring to be members of the 
House of Lords, we are persuaded the 
time is not far distant when members 
of the House of Lords will wish, in 
vain, for seats in the House of Com- 
mons. The other house has, in fact, 
as things stand at present, become 
omnipotent ; and it would be the silliest 
affectation to pretend to feel either 
jealousy or alarm at the ghosts of its 
former rivals. The ground is, there- 
fore, taken from under the old enact- 
ment. The House of Commons ma 

now boldly say, “ Who’s afraid?” It 
needs not those checks which were 
formerly deemed necessary to prevent 
the apprehended encroachments of 
regal or aristocratic influence : and it 
will not, we may be well assured, be 
disposed to convert what was intended 
to be a protection against the evil de- 
signs of others, into a species of penal 
enactment against itself. 

We may, therefore, presume that it 
will not require a great deal of plausi- 
bility to persuade the honourable mem- 
bers of the lower house, that their ac- 
ceptance of office does not imply any 
forfeiture of the confidence of those 
by whom they have been elected. In- 
deed, every one must admit that the 
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old provision should be abrogated, 
unless there be those who would se- 
riously maintain that the government 
should be placed in the hands of those 
only who represent the feelings and 
the wishes of the very lowest of the 
people. None such, we take it for 
rranted, can as yet be found in suf- 
ficient numbers to make any serious 
opposition to such a measure, if it 
should, in good earnest, be proposed ; 
and the ministers have only to adopt 
it, and evince their determination to 
carry it through, in order to command 
the suffrage of every individual who is 
disposed to leave his most gracious 
majesty the semblance of authority or 
independence. 

But there is an alternative, (and one 
that we should be disposed to prefer, 
although, it may be, not a great many 
of the honourable members would 
agree with us,) namely, to give the mi- 
nisters of the king, whoever they may 
be, whether members of parliament or 
not, seats in the House of Commons, 
with a power of proposing and dis- 
cussing all such matters as may come 
before the legislature, but without the 
power of voting, unless they should be 
bona fide representatives of the people. 
We see not, we confess, why the king 
should be, as he is at present, limited in 
his choice of those who are to assist 
him by their counsel. The changes 
which have taken place have deprived 
him of any direct or indirect influence 
in the election of members to serve in 
the House of Commons ; and it would 
be rather strange to maintain that an 
assembly constituted as that house now 
is, should be the only body from amongst 
whom he is to be permitted to select 
his constitutional advisers. 

We are aware that his majesty would 
find it more convenient to be repre- 
sented in the House of Commons by 
those who can vote as well as speak, 
than by other individuals who could 
only have a voice without a vote in 
their deliberations ; and we are there- 
fore of opinion, that the power for 
which we contend would not be very 
frequently exercised. Our measure 
would include all that is desirable in 
the other, and at the same time make 
provision for possible cases, in which 
the wisdom or the eloquence of indi- 
viduals, who might not possess the 
means of access to the House of Com- 
mons, shouldbe made available for the 
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service of the country. If such cases 
should not occur, the privilege would 
remain a dead letter; and if they did, 
the proper exercise of it must surely 
be considered a national advantage. 

It was admitted, even bythe strongest 
opponents of the borough system, that 
it possessed this advantage, namely, that 
of sending into the House of Com- 
mons a number of talented men, whose 
untried abilities would never have re- 
commended them to numerous demo- 
cratic constituencies. The names of 
Chatham, and Pitt, and Burke, and 
Fox, and Windham, and Sheridan, and 
a host of others, are too familiar to our 
readers to be enlarged on by us ; and 
those who bore them would, in all pro- 
bability, have remained to the present 
day utterly unknown as public men, 
had they not obtained an access to the 
legislature by that avenue which has 
now been closed for ever. Would it 
not, therefore, be desirable that the 
king should be invested with a power 
of exercising, in a certain limited ex- 
tent, this privilege which has been 
taken from the nobles, and presenting 
occasionally to his parliament, in the 
persons of his ministers, individuals 
who might be found, upon proof, capa- 
ble of rendering him and their country 
good service ? It appears to us a very 
obvious mode of mitigating the evil 
which has been caused by the sweep- 
ing abolition of the boroughs, and the 
adoption of which could not possibly 
be attended with any danger. 

The most plausible objection to our 
proposal is, we imagine, an apprehended 
want of sympathy between parliament, 
and a ministry composed of those who 
might not be “ bona fide” members. 
But it is not to be presumed that his 
majesty would not exercise a sound 
discretion in the choice of his advisers, 
and therefore no such want of sym- 
pathy need be feared. If he be in- 
discreet in his ministerial appointments, 
that indiscretion may be manifested in 
the selection of obnoxious individuals, 
who are, as well as those who are not 
members of the House of Commons. 
And if he be prudent, he will take 
good care not to shock the prejudices 
of that assembly by any appointment 
which he has not good reason to be- 
lieve will be found, in its results, ac- 
ceptable to the country. 

The functions of the House of Com- 


mons may be said to be two-fold, le- | 
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islative and demonstrative. It assists 
in the enactment of laws, and it also 
discusses and declares the grounds 
upon which they are enacted. Now 
an individual may be fully competent 
to assist in the one office, who yet may 
not be called upon to exercise the 
others; and that a minister should 
possess a privilege of debating, without 
a power of deciding on any matter 
which might come before the legisla- 
ture, does not imply a mutilation of 
character, but a separation of duties. 
Under the borough system, the 
same individuals were called upon to 
do both; and no one has ever yet 
attempted successfully to shew that that 
system, however theoretically objec- 
tionable, was really injurious. But 
that for which we contend, namely, 
that simple and initiatory and discus- 
sional powers should be conferred upon 
individuals invested with ministerial 
responsibility, would not be even theo- 
retically objectionable, while it would 
realize many of the solid advantages 
which the most violent opponents of 
the nomination boroughs never denied 
to belong to them. 

It will, we know, be said by some 
yractical men, that an education in the 

ouse of Commons is absolutely in- 
dispensable for a British minister ; that 
no man can command the attention of 
the house but one who has had the 
training of an expert debater; and 
that, however well informed, and how- 
ever highly gifted any individual may 
be, if he has not been long familiarised 
to the stormy discussions of a popular 
assembly, it would be idle to expect 
that he should exercise any important 
influence over its deliberations. In all 
this there is much truth ;—and we are 
disposed, on that account, to think 
that members of parliament would, ge- 
nerally speaking, constitute the minis- 
ters of the crown. Our dissent goes 
only thus far, that the House of Com- 
mons is not the on/y school for the for- 
mation of an able speaker. It is a 
very good school, we grant. It is the 
very school in which it is most desira- 
ble that a statesman should receive his 
con education. But in a country 
ike this, there are great facilities for 
developing and ois the dis- 
cussional powers ; and of these highly 
per individuals would, no doubt, 
argely avail themselves, if they thought 
that by so doing any opportunity would 
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be afforded them of benefiting the 
country. We believe that many indi- 
viduals who were and are eminent in 
the House of Commons, had very little 
to learn in the art of speaking when 
they entered that assembly. Pitt's first 
ee and first reply had, we believe, 
all the point, finish, and dexterity 
which characterised his most successful 
efforts at any subsequent period ; and 
his rapid elevation to the office of 
prime minister could not be ascribed 
to any habits which he had acquired in 
an assembly of which he was almost 
the very youngest member. Our pro- 
posal, it must be remembered, does 
not require of his majesty to choose as 
his ministers those who are not parlia- 
ment men. It merely enlarges the 
sphere of his choice, and permits him 
to select as his advisers those whom 
he may have good reason to believe to 
be fit men, although they may not be 
members of parliament. If his minis- 
ters, whoever they may be, are inca- 
pable of bearing their part in the 
wordy contest, they cannot maintain 
their ground ; and if they be able to 
maintain their ground, it can be of 
very little consequence whether their 
competency was acquired within or 
without the walls of St. Stephen’s. 

It may be said, that the presence of 
individuals in the House of Commons, 
who would be only known as the re- 
presentative of majesty, might have a 
tendency to overawe that assembl 
This would be an objection diseetty 
the opposite of the last, and, as we 
think, even more untenable. It assumes, 
that such ministers would have too 
little power: the other, that they 
would have too much. But the time 
when such an apprehension could be 
reasonably entertained, has gone by 
for ever. In the present state of our 
legislature, the king of the English 
much less resembles Gulliver in Lilli- 
put than Gulliver in Brobdignag. His 
power is much more permissive than 
absolute, and both he and every one 
else knows that if he pushed it beyond 
its proper limits, it would not be for one 
moment endured. We repeat it, there- 
fore, that the time when such an ap- 
prehension could be reasonably enter- 
tained, has gone by for ever. Can the 
same be said of the contrary apprehen- 
sion? If no sane individual can now 
maintain that the House of Commons 
has reason to fear the power of the 
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king, is there any one so blind*as not 
to see that the king has reason to 
be apprehensive of the power of the 
House of Commons? Upon this we 
will not at present enlarge. It is a 
subject which could not be treated 
with sufficient fullness without drawing 
us from our proper object. But no 
one, we apprehend, can be so utterly 
insensible to the progress of events as 
not to see the quarter in which the real 
danger lies, and the only species of 
tyranny which we have now to fear ; 
and the belief in witchcraft or in 
magic would not be more utterly ridi- 
culous, than the opinion that the pro- 
osition which we have taken the 
iberty to submit to our readers, would 
be detrimental to civil liberty. 

We are, therefore, firmly persuaded 
that such a proposition ought to be 
well received. It would, if carried, 
enlarge the discretion of the crown, 
and be a means of introducing able 
men to the notice of the people. 
If such a power existed in past times, 
is it not probable that Dr. Johnson 
would have been, early in life, in- 
troduced into parliament? Burke 
was of opinion that he would have 
been as distinguished in debate as he 
was by his written compositions ; and 
there can be no doubt that his exclu- 
sion from that arena of political dis- 
cussion has deprived the country of 
treasures both of wisdom and elo- 
uence of which it might well be proud. 

ow, Dr. Johnson was not the only 
man whose talents qualified him for a 
high post in the service of his country, 
but whose circumstances precluded the 
possibility of his attaining that distinc- 
tion through the ordeal of a popular 
election. There were, and there are, 
many others to whom the same obser- 
vation applies, and whose great and 
acknowledged powers can never be 
practically devoted to the exigencies 
of the state, until the prerogative is 
enlarged by some new arrangement. 

But well we know that our proposal 
will not be well received within the 
walls of parliament. There exists a 
spirit of ee there, as well as 
elsewhere, which will engender a 
strong repugnance to the adoption of 
any plan which might, by possibility, 
lead to the selection of any individuals, 
as ministers, not belonging to their own 
body. All the “red tape” men, all 
the expectants of office, all those upon 
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either side of the house, who either are, 
or have been, or hope to be ministers, 
will naturally deprecate any measure 
which might frustrate or defer their ex- 
og Our proposition will, there- 
ore, receive no countenance from those 
by whose influence it might be ren- 
dered - successful ; and we «merely 
throw it out for the consideration of 
the country at large, that if, after due 
discussion and deliberation, it should 
be judged reasonable, it may be taken 
up by the people in such a manner as 
will ensure its being adopted. 

We will now advert to another topic, 
which will, no doubt, engage the at- 
tention of our rulers at an early period’ 
of the ensuing session, and in whieh 
we are very especially interested ; we 
mean the question of Irish poor laws. 
This question has been taken up by 
certain individuals at the other side of 
the water, in a manner calculated to 
excite a very os feeling of dissa- 
tisfaction in this country, and which 
is more likely than any other single 
cause to which we could advert, to 
give rise to an almost unanimous de- 
sire for a repeal of the Union. Eng- 
lish gentlemen, of name and influ- 
ence, have been pleased to come 


forward and recommend a system of | 
poor laws for this country, much more | 


with a view to the protection of the 
English landholders, than the relief of 
the Irish poor; and whose benevo- 
lence on our behalf has been excited 
much less by real sympathy for our dis- 
tress, than by a desire to keep down the 
amount of their own parish rates, and to 
protect their labourers from the injurious 


effects of our pauper immigration. How | 


grievous is it, they say, that the Eng- } 


lish peasant, who has been working all 


the winter at low wages, should be in- 


terfered with in the summer season, 
when the wages of labour would natu- 


rally increase, by the hordes of half | 


naked and half starved Irishmen, who 
are willing and anxious to work at 
a rate which will not allow him an 
adequate subsistence! It is, we think, 
a much greater grievance that the pau- 
per Irishman is obliged to emigrate ; 
and until something be done to prevent 
the one evil, we can imagine no mode 
of remedying the other. But does it 
ever occur to our English philanthro- 


pist, that this country suffers consider- } 


ably by the drain caused by our absen- 
tees? Does it occur to him that Eng- 
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land benefits by that drain? And, if 
these things are so, is not the in- 
ference as obvious as it is reasonable, 
that the country which benefits by our 
wealth, may fairly bear a portion of 
the burden of our poverty ? 

Would our English friend be favour- 
able to a law which would prevent the 
emigration of our great landed pro- 
prietors? We trow not. And if he 
would not impose a restriction upon 
the personal liberty of the rich, he has 
no right to impose a-restriction upon 
the personal liberty of the poor. If 
the one class may with impunity go to 
another country to spend their incomes, 
nothing but a tyrannical exercise of 
authority could prevent the other class 
from going to that same country in 
quest of employment. ‘The poor Irish- 
man labours hard in raising a produce 
in which he never participates. The 
corn, the butter, the pigs, the cows, 
the sheep, which he contributes to 
produce and to feed, all go to England, 
as food for his more wealthy neigh- 
bours. He sees the very individual to 
whom he pays a rack rent, giving em- 

loyment to the English tailor, the 
Enalish butcher, the English poulterer, 
the English merchant; he sees the 
very servants of his household chiefl 
composed of English men; and shall 
it be endured, that he is to be told he 
is a pestilent intruder, if he should be 
driven by his domestic necessities to 
look for employment in the country 
which enjoys so many advantages ? 

o, no. Let the two or three millions, 
which are drained from us annually, 
be kept at home, and then we ma 
listen to those who tell that the Iris 
labourers should be kept at home. 
Indeed, in that case no question could 
arise about them ; for there would be 
no temptation to go abroad. But our 
English friends must not attempt to 
cut a drain for the exhaustion of our 
wealth, and at the same time raise a 
dam for the accumulation of our po- 
verty. If they enjoy the one, they 
must endure the other; and if the 
poor Irish peasant never does anything 
worse, he may well be permitted to 
travel two or three hundred miles to 
solicit employment at the hands of his 
wealthy masters. 

But the burden of the English poor 
rates is, we are told, increased by the 
Irishmen whom it frequently becomes 
necessary to remove from one place to 
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another, until they have been drafted 
home. The poor rates fall chiefly upon 
the land. The proprietors, who employ 
the Irish at low wages, are gainers by 
the amount of the difference between 
what they actually pay their labourers, 
and what they should pay if these 
labourers were not in. the market. 
They are, therefore, better able to 
meet any increased demand for poor 
rates ; and if a fair balance were struck 
between their gains in the one way 
and their losses in the other, we do 
not think that they would be found to 
have a great deal to complain of. But 
while John Bull is ever ready to make 
a crying grievance of any inerease of 
taxation, even though it may be nothing 
more than incidental to, and even in- 
dicative of, his prosperous_condition, 
he quietly and wisely pockets his 
gains, and “never says nothing to 
nobody.” 

It seems strange, that the very men 
who are loudest in condemning the 
poor law system in England, are most 
eager to recommend it for Ireland. It 
cannot be concealed that they look in- 
vidiously at us, and that they are dis- 
posed, in this instance, to legislate for us, 
not only without taking our measure, but 
with a view to inflict upon us the very 
same inconveniences, and the very same 
evils, from which they have been such 
sufferers themselves. “ Felix quem fa- 
ciunt aliena pericula cautum,” isa maxim 
that has been well approved by ex- 

erience. They would, in this instance, 

ave us reverse it; and, like the fox 
who lost his tail, they seem to labour, 
with a most perverse and mischievous 
ingenuity, that their calamity should 
be regarded, not as a warning, but as 
an example. 

Let it not be supposed for one mo- 
ment, that we are insensible to the 
evils and the miseries of our suffering 
poor. We acknowledge and deplore 
the pitiable condition to which, in 
many cases, they are reduced; and 
glad would we be of the adoption of 
any measure which afforded any pros- 

ect of permament amelioration. It 
1s, moreover, our opinion, that a legal 
provision should be made for the relief 
of the maimed, the blind, and the 
aged, and the infirm, but in such a way 
as rather assisted than superseded the 
instincts of humanity. 

It is at present provided by law, 
that in cases of sickness, parishes may 
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be assessed in vestry for food and 
wine, as well as for medicine. This 
provision is not more benevolent than 
wise ; its effects have been most salu- 
tary, and it has not, we believe, been, 
in a single instance, abused. Now, 
the utmost to which we are disposed to 
go at present, would be to extend this 
humane enactment, and to give to 
parishes, in vestry assembled, a power 
of providing food and clothing for 
such wretched objects as may, through 
inevitable calamities or contingencies, 
be reduced to helplessness and destitu- 
tion. In this way, we are of opinion that 
all fair cases of actual distress would 
be abundantly provided for. Lazy 
mendicants would be discouraged, while 
real misery would be relieved, and that 
in such a way as that it would not 
be perpetuated ; yea, in such a way as 
that its relief must tend to its removal. 
According to the English system, 
poverty and misery are planted and 
suffered to take root in the country ; 
they have increased, while the means 
of the country to meet them by a poor 
rate have decreased. In our opinion, 
no system of poor laws can be a sound 
one, of which the very contrary is not 
true. It must not merely respect the 
wants—it must also respect the con- 
dition of the poor, and so act upon 
them as to raise their character and 
stimulate their activity on the one 
hand, while on the other hand it ex- 
tends relief to their inevitable necessi- 
ties. 

The radical error in the English poor 
law system seems to be the principle, 
that the poor man has a right to demand 
relief merely in virtue of his poverty 
—tiat the aid which is given to him is 
not a boon, but a debt; and that he is 
entitled to demand a share of the pos- 
sessions of the more prosperous, upon 
precisely the same grounds of justice as 
any of their other creditors. We ask, if 
this be the right of the poor man, when 
did it arise? Was it anterior to the 
acquisition of property ? In that case, 
each man would have a right to claim 
from every other man that which no 
man possessed; and, in a state of 
things in which it could not be said to 
be the duty of any man to give, it cannot, 
surely, be contended, that it would be 
the right of any man to receive assist- 
auce. Did it arise after the acquisition 
of property? If so,weask how? It 
is to us inconceivable, that the industry 
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of one man should be visited with a 
penalty, and the indolence of another 
encouraged by a reward. It is, we 
think, the bounden duty of those who 
contend for such a right, to show how 
it was acquired. No man, as it ap- 
pears to us, can have a natural right to 
inflict upon another a civil ora political 
wrong. And, unless it be maintained 
that no such wrong is inflicted when 
money is taken out of one man’s 
pocket, simply upon the ground that 
another wants it, we do think it will be 
perfectly impossible to sustain the 
pence upon which the English poor 
aws are founded. 


But, while we deny that it is the - 


right of the poor man to demand sub- 
sistence from the rich, we maintain 
that it is the duty of the opulent to 
provide, from their abundance, relief 
for the indigent and suffering mem- 
bers of the community. We regard 
this rather as a moral and religious, 
than a civil or a legal duty ; and one 
for the proper discharge of which, all 
those who enjoy any considerable por- 
tion of this world’s wealth, are respon- 
sible to Almighty God. Now, it is 
upon the due development and the 
proper direction of the feeling arising 
out of this sense of duty, that we 
would chiefly depend for the establish- 
ment and the working of a system by 
which the poor of this country might 
be assisted. It has, we know, been 
said, again and again, that if the indi- 
gent are dependant wholly upon the 
charity of individuals, two evils are in- 
evitable—want will be insufficiently pro- 
vided for, and the benevolent will be 
overtaxed, while the hard-hearted are 
exempted from taxation. But we 
would not leave the poor wholly de- 
pendant upon individual charity. We 
would give parishes a discretionary 
power of assessing themselves for the 
relief of indigence ; so that when it 
was resolved by a majority that a par- 
ticular amount of assessment was re- 
quired, all should contribute to it, the 
hard-hearted as well as the humane; 
and, while the reluctant did not es- 
cape scot free, the cheerful giver would 
not be unduly burdened. 

Our opinion upon this subject has 
not been lightly formed. We know 
something of vestry proceedings, and 
we are not acquainted with a single 
case in which a proper appeal was 
made to the humanity of a parish, and 
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where it was not fully answered. Let 
one man, even with feeble powers of 
persuasion, in any popular assembly, 
take the humane, and let another, even 
with great powers, take the uncharita- 


' ble side upon any given question, and 


it will be seen at once that sophistry, 
no matter how disguised or artful, can- 
not prevail against the instincts of na- 
ture. The good feeling, the sense of 
duty, the Christian charity of the as- 
sembly will always be more than a 
match for the cold, the calculating, or 
the malignant. And it may be assum- 
ed as an axiom, that an adequate pro- 
vision will be made for every fully es- 
tablished case of distress, so that im- 
mediate want will be relieved, and 
prospective want, as far as it is practi- 
cable, prevented. 

By our plan, those who administered 
a poor rate would be relieved from all 
the embarrassment arising out of the 
perplexing nature of the law of settle- 
ment. How great this embarrassment 
is, what vexatious litigation it involves, 
what expense it causes, it cannot be 
necessary for us to enlarge upon, as 
they must be well known to our readers, 
and constitute, in fact, the great diffi- 
culty and the crying evil of the Eng- 
lish system. ‘The law of settlement is 
founded upon that principle of right 
on the part of the poor, against 
which we have entered our protest ; 
and while it cannot be eschewed where 
that righ is admitted, neither should it 
be asserted where that right is de- 
nied. 

— our plan, the overseers of a 
parish would have nothing more to do 
than consider the actual amount of ex- 
isting distress, the nature of the cases 
in which it was felt, and the reason- 
ableness of making any, and what pro- 
vision for its removal or mitigation. 
They would be wholly disembarrassed 
of al perplexing technicalities, and find 
it unnecessary to entertain any of those 
interminable questions which answer no 
other end but that of engendering 
strife, for the benefit of lawyers and 
attorneys. 

Such are our impressions of the na- 
ture of any provision for the poor to 
be at present attempted in Ireland. It 
should directly negative the claim as 
of right, and be founded upon, instead 
of superseding, the feeling of benevo- 
lence. To those who are disposed to 
go farther, we say, try our plan first ; 
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let it be fairly submitted to the test 
of experience, and if it should fail to 
afford a relief, we pledge our- 
selves to advocate any extension or any 
modification of it that circumstances 
may render necessary. But it is of 
great importance to proceed cautiously 
in a matter such as this. By going too 
far, we may not leave ourselves’ the 
powers to recede. By advancing only 
a little way, we will still be at liberty 
to go farther. Whatever may be done 
will be by way of experiment. It is, 
therefore, surely advisable that the ex- 
periment should be a safe rather than 
an unsafe one ; and, while ours cannot 
furnish any grounds of alarm to the 
most suspicious, even the most san- 
guine cannot be without their misgiv- 
ings as to the possible results of the 
opposite system, 

We have now dwelt, at such length 
as our limits allowed, upon some of the 
important measures which will engage 
the attention of the ensuing Parliament. 
Whether or not the propriety of im- 
posing an income tax will be brought 
under the consideration of the House 
of Commons, we know not ; but certain 


we are, that, if properly proportioned, 
it would be the fairest of all taxes ; and 
the clamours, both loud and deep, with 
which ministers are assailed, will com- 
pel them to look for some substitute for 
the assessed taxes, which those in whose 
hands the reform bill has placed almost 
supreme legislative power, have, very 
significantly, intimated their determina- 
tion of bearing no longer. We, there- 
fore, think it highly probable that an 
income and property tax will be resorted 
to; and we shall only intimate our 
hope that the injustice of the last 
measure of that kind may be avoided. 
Let property be taxed according to its 
value, and no one can complain, unless 
the taxation be excessive. But if in- 
comes which are of unequal value, 
although they may be of the same 
amount, are taxed only by an equal 
rate, we have already sufficiently ex- 
plained how such a proceeding must 
give rise to the discontent which never 
fails to attend upon partial and oppres- 
sive legislation. 

That ministers will seek to disem- 
barrass themselves and their friends 
of the inconvenience of vacating their 
seats upon their acceptance of office, 
may, we think, be presumed ; and also, 
that no formidable opposition will be 
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made to a measure that must be 
deemed, by all sides of the house, so 
expedient. Our readers have already 
perceived that we would. go somewhat 
further; and we are well convinced 
that our impressions on that subject 
will be, for the present, almost confined 
to ourselves. But our view is before 
the country : and we do not altogether 
despair of seeing it as yet adopted. 
especting the third important mea- 
sure which is likely to engage the 
attention of the legislature, we cannot 
be too earnest in impressing upon 
Englishmen the expediency of avoiding 
all such topics as may lead to invidious 
reflections upon Ireland. This has 


long been a neglected and a suffering 
country: and an opinion begins to 
prevail, amongst a very influential class, 
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that its evils can only be remedied by 
a domestic legislature. Anything con- 
tumelious—anything harsh—anything 
selfish, on the part of the British par- 
liament, would increase, to a most 
alarming extent, those heart-burnings 
and jealousies which may yet cause as 
much embarrassment to the govern- 
ment, as they have created misery 
amongst the people. Let, therefore, 
the question of Irish poor laws be 
discussed only upon their own proper 
grounds ; and whatever the decision be 
to which honourable members may be 
disposed to come, let it be obvious to 
all men that they have been free from 
national prejudice, and that they have 
been only actuated by a spirit of gene- 
rous and parental legislation. * 


® Note.—Such onmrediy, is not the spirit in which Mr. Paulet Scrope would legislate for us. 


He calls upon the Englis 


agriculturists to unite for the purpose of having a poor rate imposed 


apon this country, for the purpose, as he says, of — them from the effects of injurious 
t 


competition. 


His proposition, in fact, would amount to this, 


at our burdens should be increased, 


in order to diminish our ability to export grain for the English market; that we might thus, 
as he says, compete upon somewhat more equal terms with the English farmer. This appears 
to us to be just about as reasonable as the following proposition :—two men are about to run 
a race ;—the one is’ hump-backed, the other is straight; and it is insisted, on the part of 
the former, that the latter must suffer his back to be broken before they commence the 
contest. May he not fairly say, ‘‘ you need not run if you do not like it.” Just so say we to the 
En farmer, he need not enter the market against us for the sale of corn, if he do not like it ;— 

if he do, we promise him that we shall not be on that account the more ready to encumber 
ourselves with his disadvantages. 

Mr. Scrope says, the English farmers feel the inconvenience of a poor rate, and that it should 
therefore be imposed upon the Irish agriculturalist. Now, our inference is directly the contrary ; 
and because it is found inconvenient to others, we would not have it inflicted upon ourselves, 

He is loud in his denunciation of the poor Irish labourers, who fe to England for employment 
during the harvest. Now, it seems to be a bountiful provision of Providence, that one man can 
sow as much as twenty could reap ; and therefore a great supply of hands is necessary at one part 
of the year, when it would be superfiuous at another. But, not to insist upon this;—in what, we 
ask, does the disadvantage consist to the English farmer of having labour abundant and cheap, 
exactly at the time when he most wants it? If it be a disadvantage, the remedy is in his own 
hands. The poor Irishmen, we are persuaded, will be too happy to take just as much more {than 
they ask as he is willing to givethem. And if it be not adisadvantage, why should it be complained 
of? And why should we be burdened with a grievous tax simply because our state of society is 

such, that we can afford to give our English brethren an exhaustless supp! y of cheap labour ? 

In fact, labour is in Ireland a species of raw material, which we are obliged to export, as we 
formerly exported our hides and tallow. Mr, Scrope is not, perhaps, ntete versed in history 
to know the selfish and cruel outcry that was, in former times, raised in England against these 
latter importations, and the restrictive enactments to which it gave rise ;* and we are willing to 
believe, that he would not be a party to a policy that was stupid and barbarous, as it was op- 
pressive. In process of time, trade improved and manufactures arose, which enabled us to keep 
our hides and our tallow at home. And, in like manner, in process of time, we have no doubt 

ture will improve, so as to give constant employment to our rustic population. But until 
, it is mere arbitrary antry to interfere, by burdensome regulations, with the free circula- 
tion of labour. Indeed, in the present state of men’s minds, itis worse than pedantry. There are too 
many influences at work already, to excite an anti-anglican feeling in the minds of our peasantry. So 
fur from making them feel towards England as towards a foreign country, it should be the object of the 
Government to produce, as far as in them lies, a contrary feeling; and we know not how this may be 
more effectually done than by suffering them to witness the order, thecleanliness, the regularity, and 
the comfort by which the English peasantry are characterised. It is impossible that they should be fre. 
quent visitants to the sister country without being, not merely in purse, but in habits and in intel. 
gence, better for it ;—and, a sense of their dependence upon the English for employment, to- 
gether with the advantages which such employment affords, is, we are persuaded, one of the best 
antidotes which could be found against the pernicious desire for a repeal of the Union, 
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HILLOA, OUR FANCY. 


FLIGHT THE FIRST. 


A tearing north-wester has blown 
throughout the bleak length of the 
November night. The sea fetched up 
from Dundrum and Carlingford is run- 
ning half-mast high upon the Kish, 
and breaking in thunder within a 
cable’s length of the tossed and bat- 
tered light-ship. A storm that has 
stripped the woods of Powerscourt, 
and tossed the waterfall in small spray 
from the face of the cliff, howls sa- 
vagely inthe Dargle. Another whirl- 


wind rages through the loose rocks of 


the Scalp ; the Glen of the Downs is 
all one tumbling tide of sere leaves, 
and the leaded lattices of oe 
rattle mournfully to the music which 
Zephyro-Boreas pipes like Pan in all 
the chimney-tops of Bellevue. From 
Rathdrum to the sea, Avonmore and 
Avoca roll, a brown deluge, between 
sighing banks of forests tortured in all 
their branches. Cronebawn replies to 
Avondale, the beech groves of Castle 
Macadam resound to the moaning 
steep of Ballyarthur, and Shelton’s 
oaks are swinging in dismal concert 
from the Meeting of the Waters to 
the bridge of Arklow. But we, be- 
hind the sheltering bulk of black Kil- 
liney, sit here secure, serene, secluded, 
and half unconscious of ourselves in 
the lap impalpable of meditative ease. 
Strange perversity of our nature, that 
now, when all the rest of the world 
are gathering from bathing-box and 
lodge to their town houses, if they 
have them, or if not, to whatever shel- 
ter out of sight of the sea may be 
vouchsafed to them by fortune ; we, 
on the contrary, have for a week been 
listening here to the surf of Killiney 
bay, and outwatching the Bear by 
night to hear the sleety storm far up 
in the sky, that whirled from the drip- 
ving obelisk, comes hustling over our 
Ce nest in hissing and howling ed- 
dies, breathing sleepless and shivering 
toil to the poor mariner. For well we 
love that shen winter walk 

** Between the sounding forest and the shore,” 
when the leaves are gone, and the ele- 
ments doing their worst by land and sea. 


Vou. III, 


That smack in the offing just now, is 
one of Langtry’s London traders. 
Close-hauled as she is, she is getting 
enough of it under a try-sail and 
storm-jib. She will lie her course 
right on end to the North light, but will 
meet a thundering head-wind and a 
cross sea aS sharp as a saw off Do- 
naghadee. See howthe spray washes 
her quarter-slap-up, over and over her. 
There was something heavier : ah! it 
has tumbled aboard clean through the 
weather-bulwarks, and, doubtless, smack 
outasitcamein. You may see the three 
standing stauncheons black between 
you and the sky under the foot of the 
try-sail, asshe gets the list of everysea ; 
but we wish we had our proofs eor- 
rected for insuring her at a couple of 
thousands. There is no safer sea-boat 
than a cutter of two hundred tons; 
but it is killing work on spars to stand 
the tug of a rood of canvass. Boom 
and bow-sprit bend to it in fresh wea- 
ther like supple jacks: then half as 
many more hands are needed as on 
board a brig or schooner ; but, in wea- 
ther like this, they might scud where a 
staunch cutter of the same tonnage will 
lie whatever course within six points on 
each side of the wind her helmsman 
may desire. 

That driving puff of smoke fore- 
tells a steamer, and there she shows 
her black bows past Dalkey, neither 
pig nor heifer on her holy-stoned deck, 
or she is his Majesty’s packet from 
Kingstown, but clean seamen, and one 
or two well-muffled passengers; and 
there, on the weather paddle-box head, 
his speaking-trumpet in his hand, her 
commander, a lieutenant in the royal 
navy. Her paddles no longer raise a 
swell, as on the sheltered bosom of the 
Liffey: they now break down and 
trample through the bruised billows of 
the sea. Every object has, they say, 
its beauty, did we know where to 
look for it. The steamer’s beauty lies 
neither in her stunted rigging nor in 
her clumsy chimney. Even that White- 
haven collier beating off Howth, under 
a close reefed foresail, minus her main 
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topmast, and plumping through it like 
a Duteh lighter, exhibits a greater de- 
gree of grace and action ; for all her 
parts, poor as they individually are, 
seem to contribute their concurring ex- 
ertions towards her whole motion ; 
but in the steamer we see nothing at 
work save the long, black, bald, quiet 
looking hull itself, pushed through the 
broken waves as if by a hand beneath, 
or by an unintermitting series of kicks 
from ap invisible foot astern. Yet the 
steamer has her points as well as the 
crack yacht of Cove, and a more beau- 
tiful model of its kind need not be 
desired than that of the upright and 
stately vessel before us. Sharp as a 
knife, broad beamed, clean in the run, 
and_all instinct with god-like enainesy> 
she cleaves herself a way through tide 
race and current into the very jaws of 
the wind, superior iv her own informing 
energy to the influences both of sun 
and moon, She will run to Holyhead 
before we shall have finished our ar- 
ticle. 

But what craft have we here in her 
wake ? one of the revenue cruisers— 
by our word, a clipper. She has but two 
reefs in her mainsail, and carries both 
foresail and jib, yet with all, her lee 
gunnel is as dry asa bone—ah! there 
she begins to feel the sniffer. That 
was a nasty one forward, Lieutenant 
Spanker. Strike your topmast, Lieu- 
tenant, if you love us: srtike it home 
and set your storm jib, or your spars 
will suffer, What though you have in- 
formation that the Gull is off Douglas 
with a cargo of rum, brandy, and to- 
bacco, you need not carry away a 
stick that cost twenty pounds, for 
nothing. The Gull can sail round and 
round you if any thing goes. What! 
you will carry on in spite of our 
warning? Deuce take us if he isn’t 
shaking out a reef fore and aft, and 
laying her two points nearer the wind! 

ell, if hemp and timber stand that, 
we are marines. There! there we 
told you what would come of it. Was 
not that a proper smash for you? top- 
mast and bowsprit gone like shanks of 
pipes, and tugging away by the loose rig- 

ing to leeward, till she reels like Saint 
Vitus drunk. You won't catch the 
Gull to-day, lieutenant. If we might 
venture an opinion, we would recom- 
mend you to bear up, lieutenant. It 
is a lucky thing for us both that you 
do not command a sloop of war, licu- 
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tenant: if you did, a steamer would 
be dispatched from the Thames to tow 
you to Plymouth for the new sticks ; 
as it is, we hope you will give a day’s 
work to the ship carpenters of Rings- 
end, lieutenant ; and should the Gull 
escape you, and attempt a landing, we 
trust she may prove a good seizure to 
the coast guard, who, like gay fellows, 
will spend the profits at their station. 
But how is it, that sitting here and 
casting our eyes over the Irish sea; we 
observe but four sail at a time, and 
two of these government boats in the 
offing of our capital’s harbour? To 
be sure, it blows something very near 


a whole gale of wind ; but were we - 


even in such weather looking at Bristol 
channel (not to speak of the Mersey or 
the Nore,) we should have a hundred 
sail in sight, making for port, or passing 
on their watery ways with oa wing- 
ed lofty masts, and rich cargoes, 
Why have we no stout West India- 
men full of sugars, or of pork and salt 
beef, lying to for pilots, or outward 
bound with our own exports in return? 
No cotton-laden Americans—no wine 
freighted Portuguese—no silk-stuffed 
Frenchmen? Nothing but a dirty 
fleet of steamers, paddling across the 
herring-pond for whatever we want, at 
third or fourth hand from the merchant 
princes of Liverpool and London, till 
our quays look like a poor-house ter+ 
race—a paupers’ mall—and our custom- 
house is awaiting, in tenantless decay, 
the mandate that shall turn it into a 
great Whig day-school, or a Proclama- 
tion printing office. Are our mer- 
chants pedlars, our shipping bum, 
boats, have we nothing for it but to 
turn our dockyards into police bar- 
racks, our stores into local courts and 
penny magazine offices, scuttle our 
craft, and go ask leave to cut John’s 
harvest? Not so fast—we must have 
a trip or two to Canton, and cast some 
dozen hanks round the earth first, 
There are still some men of enterprise 
and capital left among us, and, if we be 
not deceived, more than one Irish Chi- 
naman is already on the stocks. What 
though the jealous tyrants, who plunder 
and insult us now, refuse us the making 
a cable, or the repairing of a damaged 
capstan, the profits of a single ex- 
change with a foreign country were 
worth more to us than ten times the 
same amount of exchequer wages— 
wages of which ourselves must pay a 
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great proportion out of one pocket 
into the other. Still, although this be 
a very equivocal sort of profit, it were 
no more than right that we should 


_have a proportionate share of it, such 


as it is; and we consider it much less 
than fair that we should be cheated 
out of our rightful proportion as we 
are. What have the victuallers of Dub- 
lin done that their veteran customers of 
the park should be carried over to the 
accounts of Chelsea or Greenwich ship 
ehandlers, like so many bad debts on 
an insolvent’s ledger? What have the 
ship carpenters of Cove done, that the 
bread should be snatched out of their 
mouths to stuff down the cheese-en- 
cumbered gullets of Plymouth’s naval 
architects ? But let us be cundid and 
ask, on the other side, what have 
the English garrison towns done, 
that they must lose the custom of ten 
thousand soldiers, while Jrish butchers 
get the cutting of two or three or four 
and twenty thousand rations every 
morning, not to speak of the feeding 
of a fourth as many police besides? 
They have been too well behaved : 
there is no trade now so profitable as 
disturbance, and this is a great comfort 


inthe midst of our misfortunes, that while, 


our ill conduct forced our own gentry 
out of the country, it brings us in their 
place a fair supply of most excellent 
men and good Christians—British offi- 
cers. Nevertheless we acknowledge 
that could we pacify ourselves into in- 
dependence of their care, we would 
gladly forego the equivocal profit and 
temporary pleasure of their presence 
for the bona fide and constant good of 
a resident and exemplary aristocracy. 
Meanwhile they spend their money 
among us and ‘keep us from cutting 
one another’s throats at the same time, 
and we are grateful for the double ser- 
vice. The risk of our being shot with 
fifty slugs, or ripped up with a dozen 
case knives, is by their good offices not 
more at present than doubly hazardous 
—were they not here, our lives were 
not worth a Whig’s consistency’s pur- 
chase ; and we think our respectable 
friend, Mr. Pim, would consult the 
interests of his office strictly enough in 
estimating that at the value of a bad 
life of ninety-nine years, 

Would to God we had more James 
Pims in Ireland. What though he be 
@ Quaker, and lets his tithe be levied 
by distraint; we owe him the projec- 
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tion and commencement, and hope yet 
to give him our thanks for the com- 
pletion and success of the Kingstown 
railway. There they are, we know 
not how many hundred able-bodied 
Irishmen, who, but for that work, 
might be starving in the Liberty, or 
plundering in the purlieus of Saint 
Giles’s, delving on like so many pio- 
neers of peace and plenty through hills 
and over valleys,making the beds of gra- 
nite that have lain idle since the flood 
resound to the strokes of pick and jump- 
er, while solid hill-sides move like man- 
ageable avalanches fromthe way of the 
auspicious work, and shooting down b 

their own impulse, cast themselves head- 
long, self-constructed moles, into the 
curbed and repulsed waters of the sea. 
It is nine o’clock, and lo! merry as dis+ 
missed schoolboys, the light-hearted 
and heavy-handed labourers (they ask 
no more dignified name,—* operative” 
is for the over-fed and under-worked 
intellectual of an institute,) come tum- 
bling up the bank, laughing and jok- 
ing, and with many a shrewd poke in 
the ribs, testifying their mutual good- 
will, while wives and children, friends 
or sweethearts, appear from every lane 
and pathway with cans and wooden 
bowls, and brown jugs, all sending up 
a steam (than which the heavens re- 
ceive no purer incense,) into the frosty 
morning air :—and now from every 
ditch-back what a smoke from bowls of 
porridge and dudeens, what a blessed 
sound of affectionate voices, what 
clear laughter and joyous bursts of 
singing.— Dare we look twenty winters 
forward? what should we see on the 
same spot? Shall it share the fate of 
our other Irish undertakings, of our 
grand canals, our basins, our cut-stone 
quays—a moss-grown, crumbling, and 
silent track, here choked up by over- 
shooting banks, there searce distin- 
guishable from the yellow sea sand 
piled round and over it by encroaching 
tides—ragged ruffians playing pitch 
and toss in undisturbed security upon 
its road way, donkeys and lean garrons 
browsing round its very grass-covered 
trams? Or shall our delighted eyes 


behold the level line smooth as a gar- 
den walk, its granite sleepers steady as 
their native rock, and the clean metal 
rails themselves glaring like our own 
shoes in the sun; while, ever and 
anon, increasing from a dark point in 
the distance to the size of an overhang~ 








ing house-side; down comes the impe- 
tuous engine, whizzing and clanking, 
and fuming like the black drudging 
demon of an enchanter, and on the 
sweeping train behind, a king’s ransom 
of Indian and American wealth, bale 
upon bale, and box on box, piled high 
as the car of Juggernaut—stout drink- 
ing porters swarming like bees round 
the gateways and buttresses of the de- 
ot stores in Dublin, and making a 
Sondeed gangwaysgo likespring-boards 
to their heavy tread, from = to pier 
of sweet Dunleary—(of Kingstown, 
we shonld say; but we would have 
honoured our monarch by some other 
mark of loyalty than giving a Yankee 
nickname to the ancient harbour where 
he landed,)—while all the broad breast 
of Killiney resounds to the blasting of 
the quarryman, the mallet of the stone- 
cutter, and the busy tap of the builder's 
trowel—merchants bargaining, clerks 
cyphering, cranes and waggons groan- 
ing, ahd politics forgotten in the appy 
hurry of universal prosperity? Mr. 
O’Connell has prophesied that he will 
see the first—we stake our prophetic 
pretensions against Mr. O’Connell’s, 
that whatever comes of it, the result 
will be much more like our second pic- 
ture. We wish a merry Christmas and 
a happy new year to Mr. Pim, and 
hope some time to see him at church. 
e have ventured twenty years into 
futurity, let us venture now not more 
than twice as many days, and see if we 
can warm our hands and hearts at the 
clear Christmas firesides of our coun- 
trymen. We kept our Holyeve inthe 
north, and pulled a kail stalk with as 
much mould at the roots as would have 
served Sir John Sinclaire for a trans- 
planted oak of half a load of timber. 
We tried to burn ourselves with Lady 
Morgan, but although we put the nuts 
between the prongs of a steel fork, and 
held them till the metal came to a white 
heat over the flame of a wax candle, 
neither would fire. Her ladyship’s 
gases blew out the candle twice, and 
she finally leaped with wonderful agility 
from our side, and fell among a plate 
full of ready named gentlemen, where 
she blazed away right and left with a 
brilliancy and warmth that we expected 
would have set them all in a flame— 
but they were fellows of no kernel. 
We then tried Mrs. Hemans, (you will 
not say any thing about it,) and reco- 
vered our inflammability from the mo- 
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ment we placed her by our side. The 
flames burst out, of all colours—blue, 
green, and white, as the sun at noon- 
day, and mixed and mounted with a 
loving purity that delighted our very 
soul when 
Floff! she started up the lum, 

and left us glowing like a salamander, but 
not, like that interesting animal, unscath- 
ed. We shall not now detain you telling 
how we played blindman’s buff with 
Anna iat Jane, and Eliza and Mary, 
and how we caught our aunt by the 
nose, although they all cried “roast 
beef!” or how we danced a Scotch reel 
afterwards, and finished with a jig on 


a trencher, to the admiration of all pre- - 


sent, but enter with you the low door 
of this mud cabin on the confines of 
Cork and of Tipperary, and see how 
Christmas is kept in the south. What 
is this huge fellow without stockings 
and breeches open at the knee, doing 
in the far end of the one apartment ? 
sharpening a rusty pike upon the cold 
hearthstone, and, although it is three 
o’clock in the day, wetting the accursed 
work with his fasting spittle! Great 
God! who hast breathed the breath of 
life into those nostrils now distended 
with all the horrid excitement of hun- 
ger and hate and brutal fury, and per- 
haps, ere long, to swim in the bloody 
agony of violently parted life upon the 
gallows, grant that this poor wretch 
may yet remember his noble origin and 
purpose, and plunging the red instru- 
ment of sin and condemnation into the 
deepest quag of Slievenamoan, for- 
sake for ever his companions and their 
crimes—for even now, stealing like 
gaunt wolves from hut and hovel, they 
are gathering far and near, by tangled 
glen and sheep track of the mountain 
to their accustomed rendezvous in 
the lonely quarries, long unwrought, be- 
hind the old church on the hill. And 
how will they celebrate this, the birth- 
night of the King of Peace? Let 
their looks of baleful expectation an- 
swer, as they cast their eyes upon those 
white chimnies over the distant plant- 
ing, where the preacher of the Gospel 
of that Christ is even now sitting 
among his motherless children, (for the 
hardships of sudden destitution have 
killed his wife—and on your head, O 
Edward Geoffry Stanley, be the blame,) 
and still with pious gratitude thanking 
the Giver of the slender fare that 
makes his Christmas table of this year 
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a far less plenteous board than was 
his gatekeeper’s of the last. But gate- 
keeper there is no longer, and the 
rusted hinges creek no more to the 


_ entrance of the pawned and forfeited 


carriage. Grass grows in all the 
stalls of his deserted stable; crows 
build in his kitchen chimney, and frogs 
croak upon the damp floor of his 
broken and empty larder. Yet still, 
with decent care, he gathers his un- 
complaining household (servants and 
masters no longer different, for all are 
included in the number of himself and 
his own children,) to morning and 
evening prayer, as they have been 
accustomed to do in better times. His 
eldest daughter, a fair, marriageable 
girl, resigned, and ever thoughtful of 
some kind office or affectionate atten- 
tion, sits by him now, a baby-sister on 
her knee, and a little brother playing 
in happy ignorance of evil by her side. 
His son, a youth of hot eighteen, 
threadbare, and even squalid, but still 
in bearing and manner the unbroken 
gentleman, has hung his gun, which 
procured them this day’s dinner, over 
the mantel piece, and talks with melan- 
choly gaiety of his sport and long 
vacation ; a long vacation for him, 
poor fellow, for he will never again 
behold the examination hall of Trinity 
College. What was that noise on the 
mossy avenue? It was not the baker, 
for he has threatened not to call again ; 
neither is it the butcher, for he was 
settled with a month since ; surely, it 
cannot be the post-master from , 
come to dun them on such a night as 
this, for the postages of their wearying 
compensation correspondence with the 
government ? Alas, no! There are 
there men who have crossed high 
mountains and wide rivers in the search 
of blood, and in the blood of this in- 
nocent family will their knives be 
reddened before midnight. In vain 
the appeal of grey hairs or dishevelled 
golden ringlets; in vain the des- 
perate struggles of age, deriving old 
energies from despair, or of youth con- 
tending with the courage of young 
blood and high chivalrous daring to the 
last; in vain the tender bodies inter- 
posed of babes and devoted woman ; 
that last refuge left by legal spoliators 
to the unhappy Protestant clergyman, 
reeks with his own and his children’s 
life-blood, while deeds of unutterable 
horror deform still farther the hideous 
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scene, even as it fades and vanishes 
from his glazing eye-balls, The tri- 
umphant flames may now thrust their 
red tongues out of every window, in 
defiance of all the waters in the black 
heaven; and when they shall have 
consumed rafter and king-post, may 
toss into the sky a voleano of embers 
round the collapsing crash of floor and 
ceiling that shall cast their glare, rever- 
berated from hill to valley ten miles 
round, and tell a whole half barony, that 
fire and sword have been at their ac- 
customed work of ministerial and apos- 
tolic vengeance. Is there no help? 
Are there no well-disposed neighbours ? 
Why do not the servants of that castel- 
lated mansion in the valley throw open 
their heavy gates and seize the murder- 
ous incendiaries ? Servants, alas! 
there are none, save a decrepid house- 
keeper and aged gardener, shuddering 
as they sit in a back parlour of the 
lonely shut up house of the great ab- 
sentee lord, who, with lady and honour- 
able sons and daughters, is spending in 
London or Paris the rents, for whose 
collection his agent risks the lives of 
steward and bailiff by the dozen and 
the score. 

“ And why,” exclaims the ready 
advocate of Whig economy—* why 
should the great Lord not be an ab- 
sentee? I will demonstrate to you by 
a formula,” says he, “that the great 
Lord's absenteeism does more good 
than harm to the country ; and here 
is my argument unanswerable. Your 
absentee at London or Paris ‘wants 
a thousand pounds. He writes his 
agent to transmit that sum to him from 
Tipperary, or Kilkenny, or Antrim. 
His agent will not send gold, for that 
were running too great a risk of ac- 
cidental loss, and incurring too t 
a cost of carriage. Neither will he 
send bank of Ireland nor bank of Eng- 
land notes, or post bills, for they must 
cost their exchange or their commis- 
sion either at one side or the other. 
Neither will he think of sending the 
value in produce, which would be ab- 
surd, but he manages the matter 
thus :—he, by a cash lodgment, pur- 
chases from his banker a bill of ex- 
change on his London or Paris corres- 
pondent, drawn payable at such a date, 
and in favour of our absentee. Now, 
you will say, that the difficulty still 
remains; that our banker must himself 
remit that cash which he received,-or 
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its, equivalent, to meet hia bill of ex- 
change, when placed to his debit on 
the books of his correspondent. By 
no means: his correspondent is the 
banker of a merchant, whose stores are 
full of Irish pork or Irish flour, fed or 
raised, very peotiy. off this very ab- 
sentee’s estate. ow this merchant, 
desiring to remit to his Irish ereditors 
the amount of these goods, purchases 
of his banker a similar bill of exchange 
in their favour on the Dublin banker 
first named, and the purchase money 
of this bill pays the acceptance of the 
other. But should it happen, as it 
generally does, that his Irish creditors 
are also in trade, then, instead of pur- 
chasing a bill of exchange in heir 
favour, he buys one in favour of the 
same house, from whom he procures 
goods, (French silks and wines, or 
British manufactures,) which, in return 
for their flour, pork, &c. he sends per 
order to these Dublin dealers. And 
now you will say, the new bill of ex- 
change must at last be paid in cash to 
this third mercantile party.—By no 
means : it will find its way to the bill- 
book of an Irish merchant in return 
for more pork or flour, and be handed 
into the Dublin banker’s office, in settle- 
ment of discounts advanced for the 
encouragement and forwarding of Irish 
trade—and here the transaction closes. 
Absentee Dr. to Agent, Agent Dr. 
and Cr. with Dublin Banker—(all 
square so far)—Dublin Banker Dr. 
first to Foreign Banker, then to Foreign 
Factor, then to Foreign Manufacturer, 
then to Foreign Manufacturer's Ban- 
ker, then to Foreign Manufacturerer’s 
Banker’s Importer, and so on till the 
account stands—Dublin Banker Dr. 
and Cr. with Irish Exporter, spending 
his money in Dublin, or Cork, or Bel- 
fast, or Waterford, or anywhere else in 
Ireland.” “No, no, Sir,” say Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Mac Culloch, “send 
your nobility and estated gentry to 
Jericho if you please, it will be all one 
to their Tipperary tenantry.” Now, 
before we say a.word in answer, let us 
hear Sir Humphrey Polesworth telling 
“ how John Bull and Nic. settled their 
accounts :— 

Nic.—I pay three-fifths of the 
greater number, and you pay two-thirds 
of the lesser number. I think this is 


fair and square, as you call it, 
J. Butt.— Well, go on. 
Nic.—Two-thirds of 36,000/. are 
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24,0001. for pan share, and there re- 
main 12,0004. for mine. Again, of 
the 40,000 crowns I pay 24,000 
crowns, which is two-fifths ; 24,000 
crowns make 6,000/., and 16,000 crowns 
make 4,000/.; 12,0002. and 6,000/. 
make 18,000/., and 24,0002. and 4,000/. 
make 28,000/., so there are 18,0002. 
tomy share of the expenses, and 
28,000. to yours.” 

After Nic. had bamboozled John 
a while about the 18,000/. and 28,0002. 
John called for “counters.” And we 
will follow John’s example ; but it 
shall neither be by single nor double 
entry that we will deal with the ab- 
sentee’s apologists. 
bargain with Mr. Mac Culloch. The 
class is not so good a thing as might 
be wished, and we think it would be 
highly beneficial to a man of Mr, 
Mac Culloch’s unceasing diligence in 
study, to unbend for a season or two 
in some gentlemanly occupation less 
fatiguing to the mind, than commercial 
lexicography. 

Weare (let us suppose) a grand jury 
magistrate of handsome estate in one 
of the midland counties. Our income 
may, one year with another, average 
seven thousand pounds. We will make 
Mr. Mae Culloch our land-agent, either 
at a per centage on the gross rents, or 
on a fixed sum of eight hundred per 
annum, with fee house, and twenty 
acres of land. The professor jumps at 
our offer. Now, we have for the last 
fifteen years been, summer and winter, 
resident in Ireland, but our wife and 
daughters (God bless their sweet 
hearts!) have been importuning us for 
the last six months to shut up the old 
house, and take them for a year or 
two to England and the Continent; 
for they have taken to reading Miss 
Martineau of late, and can talk of 
nothing (Lord love their souls!) but 
the circulating medium and the true 
theory of rent, not to speak of the ge- 
nerative principle, its. lintits and re- 
strictions. ‘They have explained to us 
so often how our absence will take no 
money out of the country, that we feel 
perfectly satisfied on that score; and 
besides, they represent to us, in the 
most moving and pathetic manner, the 
immense disadvantages under which 
our tenantry must necessarily labour 
from want of the instructions of some 
clear-headed and practical man of rural 
science on the spot. What need of 
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words? The bargain is struck, the 
papers signed, the engagement for 
three years mutually ratified, and the 
old coach rumbles down the avenue, 


_loaded with trunks, writing-desks, band- 


boxes, and bird-cages enough to set up 
a small carrier's waggon, The tenants 
run out, wondering what the devil is 
the matter, for we have slipped our 
cable, without so much as hoisting a 
signal, or firing a gun. We acted 
prudently in this. Any other mode 
of conduct must have led to questions 
and explanations ; then we would have 
had to justify ourselves to the thick- 
skulled fellows for leaving them, and 
that, although we are perfectly con- 
scious of the correctness of Mr. Mac 
Culloch’s reasoning, we would rather 
not attempt just now, while the hurry 
of departure distracts our attention ; 
for the chain of argument, although, 
we again observe, very complete in- 
deed is rather long, and, we confess, a 
little intricate ; but, like a twisted curb, 
we have no doubt, easily reduced to 
regularity by a practised hand. 

So adieufair Derrymore, with all your 
farm steads and warm chimney cor- 
ners ; adieu our rural capital of Bally- 
braddagh, with your six shops and ten 
thriving tradesmen; “adieu our Castle o’ 
the Thrieve, wi’ a’ our buildings there ;” 
and hey for life in London, with our 
five hundred a month and no bother! 
an increased trade to dear old blessed 
Ireland, and a moral and intellectual 
improvement for our well-beloved and 
unsuspicious tenantry. 

“ Who was that passed us with the 
little boy in the taxed cart? As we 
live, it must be our agent coming 
down to take possession ; a grim dog, 
no doubt, over the rent-book ;—ah! 
girls, there’s the fellow for a sure re- 
mittance.” 

“ Pray, papa, have you arranged 
means with Mr. Mac Culloch to coun- 
teract the increasing tendency of the 
population on your estate ?” 

“ No, my dear, but if you desire, 
it shall be done.” 

“ Well, papa, I need not again ex- 
pers Miss Martineau’s exposition, but 

wish you would read over the pas- 
sage yourself, and communicate with 
him on that very interesting subject.” 

“ Very well, my dear, you know we 
don’t like reading this small type—let 
it be as you and Mr. Mac Culloch 
please ; you can settle it between you.” 
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“ With the greatest pleasure in the 
world, papa; and do, pray allow me 
at the same time, to propose to him 
the establishment of a Ballybraddagh 
pa Magazine, the funds to be 
raised, withdrawing your subscriptions 
from the Foundling and Lying-in Hos- 
pital at Slannavan. Indeed, I would 
take the twenty pounds a year from 
the district Poor-house also; it is no 
charity, you are aware, to give to the 
poor.” 

“ Is that really the case, my dear ?” 

“Oh! do you not know that, papa? 
I have read it out of Miss Martineau 
to you a dozen times, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, but dear, we forget these 
long-winded chapters ; however, please 
yourselyes—settle it all as you please 
with Mr. Mac Colloch.” 

“Oh! with infinite pleasure, papa ; 
and'since you are so good, and as there 
will, no doubt, be an overflow of 
funds, do let us apply the remain- 
ing sum to furnishing a museum of 
natural history for the use of the far- 
mer’s sons—it will be so useful: and 
indeed I should not be surprised if we 
might manage also to procure a couple 
of silver medals every quarter, to be 
given as prizes at our own little de- 
bating society in the school-house.” 

* Well, girls, you know our opinion 
about that debating society already ; 
that it is a shallow, silly, vain, con- 
founded revolutionary business alto- 
gether, and may we be 

“ Now, papa, you are* unreasonable 
and unphilosophical, for the debating 
society has done incalculable good: 
are not three of the cleverest boys 
ever known in that part of the country 
brought forward there, out of one fa- 
mily, and made conscious of their ta- 
lents, and are they not now all study- 
ing for fellowships, or something of 
that kind, in Trinity College ?” 

“ They may be studying for briga- 
dier-generalships in the marines, for 
aught we either know or care ; but if 
they are, their father’s pot boils the 
seldomer. We tell you we think all 
that about political economy, and the 
advantages of absenteeism, very well 
and proper; but we say again, may 
we be d—d if we hear another word 
about the debating society, or the 
march of intellect, and that settles it !” 

“ Very well, papa, you are very 


cross.” 
But what need of words? Mac 
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Culloch is not half such an idiot as 
Miss Martineau has made our daugh- 
ters, and as our daughters have taken 
him for; He knocks their projects on 
the head with as little compunction as 
if he were killing resident landlords ; 
and Honor and Harriet won't go to the 
opera in consequence. For ourselves, 
we have got admitted to the Travel- 
lers’, (for we were at Rome once, long 
ago.) and we have all been at the 
drawing-room. The remittances come 
punctually and complete, and the next 
post will bring the professor's May 
accounts. Indeed, we look forward to 
this receipt with considerable impa- 
tience, for we have been at Talleyrand’s 
table, at the club, and are heavy losers ; 
that is, heavy for a man of our mode- 
rate play, two hundred and some odd ; 
and that with our upholsterer’s bill, due 
last week, has pulled us pretty hard 


“ Well, John, any Irish letters ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, they were not post-paid, 
as usual, Sir.” 

“ Well, no matter, hand them here. 
What the deuce have we here? Is it 
an Encyclopedia, or an epitome of the 
history of the world? Send for the 
young ladies. Here’s a very extraor- 
dinary letter from Mr. Mac Culloch. We 
can’t understand it. Do you, Harriet 
love, read it for us, and explain what 
he means.” 

“Oh, it is quite plain, papa ; it is 
the development of the false principle 
of local prejudices : that is, the people 
at Ballybraddagh, the tenantry, are 
becoming discontented at the change 
in their circumstances.” 

“ What change ?” 

“I shall read you the unscientific 
part ; for the professor explains the 
nature and cause of the distemper with 
great elegance and perspicuity : ‘ Timo- 
thy Reilly, he says, the grocer, is 
half a year behind with his rent. I 
am exceedingly sorry for this, for 
Reilly is an honest and industrious 
man ; but it is a defaleation for which 
I have long been prepared. It is im- 

ossible, after the removal of your 
household, by whose custom he may 
be said to have subsisted, that he can 
continue to pay the rent he hitherto 


has given for the premises; and asa 
considerable sum has been expended 
on fitting up the establishment in the 
grocery line, I apprehend some dif- 
ficulty in getting any thing like its va- 
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lue for some time from another.: I say 
for some time, for I am convinced that 
when my system comes once into ac- 
tual ant unimpeded operation, there 
will he a greater consumption of the 
grocer’s luxuries among the people ge- 
nerally, than ever was caused by the 
presence of any establishment, how- 
ever extensive. 
your buildings also, has thrown Boyd 
and the Sheas in arrear for a consider- 
able sum : but the same difficulty does 
not extend to their tenants; for so 
soon as I can get them ejected, they 
shall make room for some very indus- 
trious and worthy persons from Man- 


chester, who have lately applied for ° 


lodgings on your estate. These annoy- 
ances, I say, were but to be expected ; 
for every sudden change must be suc- 
ceeded by a temporary confusion. I 
advised the Sheas, when they found 
they had no chance of a job. in their 
re line of trade, to turn their 

ands to something else ; but the old 
man said they had served a seven 
years’ apprenticeship to be stone- 
masons, and could not turn weavers or 
cotton-spinners at a day’s notice. They 
are very sulky, and will neither pay 
nor give up the premises. Indeed, I 
am sorry to say, the people, generally, 
do not seem actuated by that spirit of 
rational and patient inquiry which I 
would expect from persons of their 
usual shrewdness and good humour, 
I confess I have had more difficulty 
collecting the past quarter’s rent, than 
I could have anticipated. I had ac- 
tually to borrow on my own account 
tomake up the sum, and am at this 
instant without a shilling for postage, 
having sent off every halfpenny in my 
office to the bank. Your remittances 
go forward to-morrow ; but I trust you 
will excuse the delay of one day under 
the peculiarity of the circumstances, 
&e. &c.’?’ Ah—we don’t half like all 
that sort of thing about Reilly and the 
Sheas ; we thought that was all to be a 
deception. The Sheas are honest men, 
and come of a decent stock ; we have 
heard our father say that old Jack 
Shea was on the land in his grand- 
uncle’s time, and we would not like to 
empty their pockets and send them 
adrift for want of work, where there 
would be plenty to do if we were there 
ourselves. Besides they are fellows 
with whom it would not be very safe 
for a stranger to quarrel. We would 
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not wonder if Roger should take a 
chip off the Professor’s nose with the 
edge of his trowel some dark night, 
or fetch him a clinck with his stone 


hammer about the head. Reilly too 


has good. cause of complaint: why, 
our bill used to be twelve and fifteen 
pounds a month when we had stran- 
gers, and the poor fellow imported his 
goods direct from Liverpool, at as 
reat an advantage as ready money 
(which we took care he should not 
want) could secure. But what is 
this about Sir Thomas Higgins? 
“With all the disagreeables which 
must necessarily attend the present 
state of the Derrymore property, I 
have still the pleasure to tell you that 
a manifest improvement has taken place 
in the appearance of the estate, parti- 
cularly in consequence of squaring the 
straggling farms above the mill; (the 
miller is grumbling also), and my re- 
spected neighbour, and I may now say 
friend, Sir Thomas Higgins, has ex- 
pressed himself so highly pleased with 
the result thus far, that I should not be 
surprised were there as great a revo- 
lution of opinion effected in Mount 
Higgins as the agency of my accom- 
plished friend, Miss Martineau, has 
roduced in the respected occupants of 

errymore. Should Sir Thomas de- 
sire to change his present land-steward, 
which is not unlikely, for a more effi- 
cient agent, may I beg your interest 
with the worthy baronet for a very 
particular friend of mine, whom I can 
recommend with the fullest confi- 
dence?” Ah, we will see how the 
Sheas get on in the first place, Pro- 
fessor. 

It is a cursedly dull business to be 
disappointed in money. We shall go 
see what is stirring in Pall Mall : ah,— 
can’t resist—ten guinea points—what’s 
trump? You're up to the trick already. 
Zounds, a double game. Well, we 
were not slammed, though. Lo, what 
a consumed headache, and a stomach 
like a dry oven. Where’s our tongue ? 
What? You don’t mean to assert 
that this is our tongue? Some wag 
has dropped a piece of mahogany into 
our mouth while we were asleep. We 
hate practical jokes: it might have 
slipped into our windpipe and choked 
us. Yet, after all, now that we have 
got that bottle down, we do begin to 
be of opinion that we may have been 
mistaken, Oh yes, it is our tongue, to 
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be sure—how very drunk we must 
have been! Pray, hand us that pocket- 
book. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! here’s a 
memorandum and a half} I owe the 

on, —— 1800/. Oh, stream 
of Time and ocean of Eternity! and 
we must have lost upwards of 1702. in 
ready cash before we could have given 
the I. O. U.! Where are our pistols, 
our razors—where is the poker till we 
dash out our brains? Let us at that 
wall with our head—throw open the 
window, and bring hither our garters 
and suspenders, for we will commit a 
multiform suicide, and give a horrible 
warning to all Irish gentlemen who 
are absentees! It is a quarter's allow- 
ance, a full three months’ revenue. Oh, 
Harriet, Harriet, can you find a com- 
fort for your poor old father, and he in 
trouble ; you and your namesake, 
Miss Martineau, together. , 

“ Oh yes, papa; it is true there has 
been a transfer of property, and that 
of the most unprofitable kind ; but it 
is easily demonstrable from the consi- 
deration of the principles of recipro- 
city, that this fourteen hundred and 
seventy pounds (oh, Lord!) is by no 
means lost to the people of Bally- 
braddagh. For it matters not who may 
be the consumer, the money (which is 
only the representative of the right to 
consume) will induce the same con- 
sumption in the end. The Hon. 
has, lam sure, many debts; 
these he will possibly pay with some part 
of the fourteen hundred and seventy 
pounds—(fourteen hundred and seventy 
cart loads of devils!)—be patient, 
papa, and you will readily perceive 
that whether in the hands of the Hon. 
, or in that of his credi- 
tors, the money must be spent, and that 
whenever consumption goes on, there 
must be a market for its supply ; 
wherever there is a great final market, 
such as this of London, there will ex- 
tend from it in various directions lines 
of intermediate markets to all parts of 
the world. Ireland contributes her 
quota to this great supply, and Bally- 
braddagh contributes its proportion to 
the exports of Ireland. The demand 
of the London market is not greater or 
less by the unprofitable transfer of 
fourteen hundred and seventy pounds— 
(well, well, go on, go on}—from the 
pockets of one of the inhabitants to 
those of another. As much Irish grain 
and provision will be cousumed to-day 
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at the genéral dinner of the people of 
London; as there would have been, had 
such a transfer never taken place, as 
much and io more. The necessary 
connection already explained between 
the London market and the Ballybrad- 
dagh fair will show you at a step my 
eonclusion, that since exactly the same 
quantum of business will be transacted 
in Ballybraddagh for this day's supply 
of London, as if nothing had happened, 
therefore your gambling loss of four- 
teen hundred and seventy pounds is 
nothing one way or other, either to the 
individual people of Derrymore and 
Ballybraddagh, or to the whole people 
of Ireland, or to all the subjects of the 
British empire, orto the human race 
in general. 

“ Our blessings on political economy. 
It is a nobler science than self-defence. 
You are a dear good girl, Harry ; but 
our head aches sadly still. Oh, Harry 
dear, can you justify the five bottles 
of. wine ?” 

“ Certuinly, papa; the prosperity of 
a people is commensurate with its con- 
sumption of luxuries: did you drink 
five bottles of wine every night, Bally- 
braddagh would be all the better.” 

“ Well, but dear, wine is not grown 
in Ballybraddagh.” 

“ Butter and pork are though, papa ; 
and that is the same thing. The French 
vintagers must be fed while pruning 
the vines, and gathering and pressing 
the grapes, and drawing off the fer- 
mented liquor, and the deficiency here, 
which the consequent decrease in the 
export of French eatable productions 
must induce, will be made up from 
other markets, and necessarily from 
Ballybraddagh among the rest.” 

“That is very clear, my dear, and 
consoling ; but surely this is no time 
to teaze us with your milliner’s bill ?” 

“ Oh, papa, you can’t surely be so 
unreasonable as to object to the pay- 
ment of my just debt, contracted 
with the approbation of all the econo- 
mists, from Smith and Sismondi down 
to Say, Storch, Mill and Mac Culloch ?” 

All very worthy persons, we make 
no doubt ; but we have not the plea- 
sure of knowing any of them, save 
the last ; and we wish he would send 
~us our money ; for we have less of it 
to-day, and more to do with that little, 
than we ever had before.” 

“ Papa, it is for the well-being of 
society, for the increase of commerce, 
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and the intellectual advancement of 
the human race. The Lyots and 
Marseilles silk-worms shall eat an 
acre’s produce of mulberry leaves for 
my dress to-night ; and if an acre be 
taken from the production of eatables 
in the south of France, another acre 
must somewhere come under ‘cultiva- 
tion in its place ; and why should not 
that other acre be reclaimed from the 
great bog of Ballybraddagh, to the im- 
provement of your estate and the bene- 
fit of Ireland 7” 

“ Well, well, we can’t give you what 
we ourselves have not. It will take 
this whole remittance to pay the harm- 
less debt of honour; but as soon’ as 
we can raise money, you shall get what 
you want.” 

“ Well, papa, and how will you raise 
money ?” 

“ Borrow it, my dear.” 

“ No indeed, papa, you must not. 
You have a right to a thousand a year 
additional rent off the Derrymore lands 
that will be out of lease next month. 
It is a most mistaken idea to suppose 
that a low rent makes a thriving ten- 
antry : on the contrary, I could easily 
demonstrate by a formula, that it has 
directly the opposite effect. They pay 
six pounds an acre for Jand in the na- 
turally unkindliest, yet artificially most 
flourishing district of Scotland ; and I 
don’t see why you should not get half 
as much at least in the richest and best 
situated part of Ireland. Depend upon 
it, papa, it is mistaken kindness to let 
the lazy and dissolute Flanagans, for 
instance, sit on at five-and-twenty shil- 
lings an acre for one of the best farms 
on your estate. The girls spend their 
time in idle conversation, and the 
young men fishing and poaching ; and 
you know they are always in arrear, 
although actually overburthened with 
surplus produce of all kinds. Make 
them come down with a fine of five 
hundred pounds, and raise their rent 
to forty shillings: it will make them 
industrious, independent, moral, and 
intellectual: they can well afford it 
and will yet bless you for the service.’ 

“ There is a good deal in what you 
say, Harry, and we will think of it be- 
fore we write to Mr. Mac Culloch.” 

“ Do, papa, and I will put off Ma- 
dame D’Arcy for another month.” 

What need of words? The Fla- 
nagans raise the money by a mortgage 
on their new holding, and undertake 
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the raised rent. Madame D’Arey gets 
paid, and the Hon. loses 
our fourteen hundred and seventy 
pounds, with a couple of thousands, or 
thereabouts, of his own, to a German 








’ baron, who has carried his wirmings to 


Vienna ; but Harriet says it is all one 
to the people of Ballybraddagh, and 
we agree with her. ey for Paris! 
Harry is sick in the passage-boat, and, 
strange to say, will not hear a word of 
Irish pork, although we would gladly 
show her that we at length begin to 
comprehend Miss Martineau’s theory 
of reciprocation. Poor Honor has 
given up economy ever since she left 
home, and shows to great disadvantage 
beside her better informed sister. 
Their ma’ma is all agog for the Thuil- 
leries, and ourselves, we confess, are 
thinking more of the rouge et noir 
tables of the Palais Royal, than the 
counters of the shopkeepers of Bally- 
braddagh. 

Well, here we are on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, wondering who the deuce 
sportsthat flash four-in-hand at the cor- 
ner of the Ruede Richelieu. Strike us 
home if it isn’t old ‘Higgins! Hilloa 
Sir Thomas, Sir Thomas, how d’ye 


do? delighted to see you—when and 


whence ? 

“From Mount Higgins direct, old 
boy. All arranged there like clock- 
work. I’ve got the smartest fellow in 
the world for my agent, recommended 
me by your friend Mac Culloch. A 
deuced sharp fellow to be sure : keen as 
a razor, Sir, and true as steel, or I’m 
mistaken. I give him, Sir, six hun- 
dred a year, and am nothing out of 
Here we are, Lady 

iggins and the whole squad, bound 
for Rome and the devil knows where 
all. Come down to my hotel. We'll 
start for Italy together. What a con- 


‘founded fool I was to stay so long in 


muddy Ireland.” 
“So were we, Sir Thomas ; but ex- 
cuse us one moment, while we glance 


ver this Irish letter which has just 


been putinto ourhands. Hum—umph— 
preedial agitation—causespolitical—un- 
connected with recent cireumstances— 
distraint— rescue —riot-act —threaten- 
ing notices—Sheas ejected— Flanagans 
again in arrear—orchard broken, and 
all the new implements of agriculture 
maliciously destroyed by night—Boyd, 
the bricklayer, arrested on suspicion— 
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hum—umph—difficulty of getting mo- 
ney, &c. &c.” 

Well, what need of words? Mac 
Culloch’s next communication over- 
takes us somewhere on “the Pyrenean or 
the river Po,” and is the counterpart of 
the last, only that from what he says 
of the spread of political excitement 
in his immediate neighbourhood, we 
suppose old Higgins’s agent comes in 
for a share of whatever mischief may 
be going on. We winter at Rome. 
Mac Culloch and his very particular 
friend of Mount Higgins have gone by 
the ears about some dispute at the 
petty sessions, and the professor doesn’t 
scruple to tell us that a gentleman act- 
ing for a near neighbour has been tarred 
and feathered. Old Higgins gives us 
to understand also that he receives from 
the other party a long story of Mac 
Culloch’s dealings with the chenhete 
dens, and getting a beating one night 
in the avenue, as it was supposed from 
one of the girl’s brothers : but that we 
take to be evident malice, and would 
have the professor prosecute for libel, 
were it not a thing between ourselves 
and an old friend like Sir Thomas. 

Thus things go on for another year 
ortwo. We are no longer the green 
gentleman who meditated felo de se on 
losing fourteen or fifteen hundred a 
night. We have now and then lost 
the purchase money of Derrymore and 
Ballybraddagh twice told; our rents 
are half as high again as when we left 
home, and we worry the life out of 
poor Mac Culloch for more money 
every month. We are altered men in 
mind as well as manners, ‘and were 
long ago convinced of the humbug to 
which we had lent ourselves—but the 
habit is now necessity ; and out of the 
net we cannot tear ourselves without 
an effort which we shudder to contem- 
plate. At last our time comes: Mac 
Culloch writes that he will hold the 
situation no longer, and that without 
our presence it will be ‘impossible to 
wind up our complicated \ accounts. 
Our son Tom gets leave of absence 
and comes from his regiment in Eng- 
land to take care of the women, and 
we with a heavy heart set out on our 
return. Bless us, how dismal. Dublin 
looks! We wonder how we could 
abide it so long. Curse the estate! 
we-will sell it, lock and stock, and put 
our money in the Russian funds. Aye, 
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here we are at last on the hill above 
the house. There is that rascal’s, Fla- 
nagan’s establishment on our right, and 
down there among the trees old Shea’s 
cabin with not a stitch of roof on it. 
We see two or three down looking 
fellows at work there in the potato 
field, but nobody seems to know us. 
True, we do look a little unlike our 
old. selves in those orange tawny mus- 
tachios, and the fur and braiding on 
our military frocks are somewhat out- 
landish. 

“ Hilloa, honest man; are the Fla- 
nagans there still ?” 

“No, your honour ; they were sold 
out last May.” 

“ Indeed, and old Denis, where is 
he ?” 

“ Troth, Sir, old Denis is in trou- 
ble, and I suppose you are a greater 
stranger here than myself, or you 
would not ask.” 

“ Why, what has happened ?” 

“Oh, Sir, Denis is to stand his trial 
next Mullingar assizes for shooting at 
Mr. Mac Culloch from behind the 
grave-yard, and young Frank, his son, 
is in on the same charge.” 

“That's very bad: and the girlk— 
what's become of Betty ?” 

“ Indeed, Sir, Betty Flanagan is no 
better than she should be ; the agent 
served asummons on her for keeping an 
ill house in Ballybraddagh, where she 
lodges in Tim Reilly’s old shop, and it 
is said that she and her sister Peggy are 
for starting off to Dublin, to trade as 
they can there.” 

“ And what of Tim?” 

« Tim’s broke, Sir, horse and foot.” 

“ Gracious, this is very horrible. We 
will go over to the house at once, 
and speak to Mac Culloch. Here’s 
the place where the old path used to 
be, and here we will cut across the 
fields. There is a fellow in a drab 
waistcoat, very like a bailiff.” 

“ Stop, Sir, you must not pass here.” 

“ Out of our way you rascal ! do you 
stop us on our own land, and within 
sight of our own door?” Off he goes, 
singing out for the police like an excise- 
man in Tyrawley ; and we scramble 
over half a dozen newly made up 
ditches, where there used to be white 
turn-styles. There is a eonsiderable 
quantity of mud on that board, but we 
can read ‘ proseeutéd according to law’ 
through the caked clabber. That isa 
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shabby sign for a country gentleman to 


hang out on his ditches. 

Crack |—oh Lord, we’re shot! Faith 
this is no child’s play. There are three 
slugs, or piles of swan shot, at the least, 
in our legs, and we feel blood already 
in our boots. Could that one also have 
been meant for Mac Culloch? What 
a very bad odour he must be in among 
the people!—but this is remarkably 
strange: the flash was close beside us, 
yet we saw no person near. The shot 
was fired low too, as if the assassin had 
couched upon his belly on the ground. 
But what is that black thing in the 
clover? Good heavens, a spring gun 


on a swivel, still smoking at breech and . 


muzzle! Have we lived to see our 
lawn laid with man-traps? We have no 
doubt we are surrounded by hideous 
engines of destruction—the grass bristles 
with steel snakes, and we think we see 
the cords and leaders of a dozen masked 
batteries across our path. We must 
not move, or we will either be shot or 
impaled, or have a leg snapped off by 
the calf. Hilloah—ho, good people, send 
some one here who understands this 
dangerous vicinity—send here your 
gunner, and your rat catcher; but let 
not your rat catcher bring his dog, for, 
cunning as he is, wiry a could not 
escape these manifold perils. Ah, there 
is our friend of the drab vest coming 
down with the “ posse comitatiis” in all 
haste. But they stop at a discreet dis- 
tance, and our park artilleryman, with 
sidelong skips and intelligent detours, 
begins to wind his sinuous path towards 
us alone. Ho, ho, that was an affect- 
ing limp: he hasit inthe heel: we wish 
the caltrops a bombshell for his sake, 
so should we see our ambuscading engi- 
neer “hoist with his own petard.” Hop 
hither, yourogue, and we will extract the 
prong : ah, it is triple barbed, and will 
not budge without shoe aud stocking : 
so pull of both. Aye, there it comes— 
what a pump full of bad blood. Yousan- 
guinary son of a gun, you little deserve 
such gentle usage at our hands ; but treat 
us civilly and guide us safely out of this 
villainous trap, and we will give yousuch 
a sweet salve for your palm as will cure 
all ailings of your tendon Achilles. 
Handle us gently, sergeant, we are 
a friend of Mr. Mac Culloch—what, 
you don’t take us for a French general 
come to raise a rebellion, do you? 
None of them know a hair on our face, 
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any more than if we were in Austra- 
lasia. Bless us, Derrymore might now 
with greater propriety be called Dun- 
more, for it is fortified like the rock of 
Cashel or Dunamase—a very Gibraltar. 
" We must stop till they relieve guard in 
the hall, sign and countersign, or you'll 
be bayoneted. That will do ; and now 
we enter our own house, hauled for- 
ward between two policemen, urged 
onward from behind, in an ignominious 
manner, by the bailiffs boy; a sad 
example of the vile condition to which 
a gentleman may be reduced by the 
force of circumstances. The hall is 
full of ragged plaintiffs, and the sunk 
story swarms with guarded traversers. 
Mac Culloch is signing mittimuses as 
fast as the clerk can draw them, (for he 
is on the bench of magistrates,) and a 
chief of police is waiting with three 
carts, in the back yard, to convey the 
committed prisoners to the county goal. 
It is the day after Ballybraddagh fair. 
We got a glimpse of the Professor 
over the. heads of the crowd: poor 
fellow, he has a hideous patch over one 
eye, and the other has a very raised 
appearance. We could never forgive 


ourselves should it turn out that we 
have been the agent of unsettling such 


a noble intellect: but our fears are 
groundless ; he speaks with his wonted 
judgment. 

“Had you, Timotheus O’Hussey, 
when you found your trade as a tailor 
declining in consequence of the remo- 
val of the two great establishments of 
Derrymore and Mount Higgins, taken 
that advice which your reason must 
have suggested, and which J frequently 
urged on your consideration, that is, 
had you given up the profitless employ- 
ment of ‘holding a needle, when there 
was no longer anybody to stitch for, 
and in its place assumed a hoe or a 
dibble, and then betaken yourself to 
some agricultural occupation, breaking 
the clods about winter kail, or trans- 
planting turnips ; nay, had you turned 

ig drover, or peat cadger, or buckle 

eggar, instead of sitting cross-legged 
sulking by the side of your cold goose, 
and railing at the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, you might not now be com- 
mitted as you are for the capital offence 
of wounding a peace officer in the per- 
formance of his duty, while making 
a legal distraint of your goods.— 
Make no reply, Sir ; officer remove 
your prisoner, and come you here 
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Randall Walsh. You were formerly a 


sober and industrious man ; how comes 
it that you stand charged with being 
drunk and violently assaulting Corporal 
Peter Row on the Slannavan road, 
last night.” 

Is it possible this squalid wretch 
can be the Randall Walsh we knew 
three years ago? Alas, it is too true; 
we know his voice. 

“I got drunk, Sir, because I was 
distressed, and I struck Corporal Row 
because I was drunk.” 

“ And what distressed you, Sir?” 

“A high rent, and a back going 
family, Mr. Mac Culloch.” 

“ And what makes your's a back going 
family ?” 

“ A bad neighbourhood, Sir, and the 
want of good example. I have six sons 
and two daughters : the boys had always 
work when the old master was at home, 
either about the stables or in the house; 
Jenny and Mary had always some one 
to speak to at the Sunday school to 
give them a good advice ; the boys are 
now half time out of work, the girls see 
nobody but the like of themselves, 
unless when Peggy Flanagan goes by 
in the new silk gown she got from the 
exciseman, and God forbid they should 
be like her; but I fear God has not 
forbidden it, Sir, and I would drink 
myself into the pit of hell rather than 
think of that. I used to have decent 
neighbours—neighbours that I knew 
when I was a little boy at the school 
with me : I know nobody here now but 
them that have stayed to be beggared 
and put to shame. Send me to goal, 
confine me, transport me, hang me if 
you will, but do not ask me to stand by 
and see my sons growing thieves, and 
my daughters turning wantons among 
scoundrels and strangers.” 

“ Officer, remove Randall Walsh; 
the poor man is scarce vet sober ; and 
bring forward this person found tres- 
passing on the lawn.” 

“ Pray, our excellent friend, say to his 
worship that we request a private in- 
terview, having something of import- 
ance to communicate, and there is half 
asovereign for your trouble.” Well— 
what need of words? Mac Culloch 
and we understand one another, and 
there are no reproaches or idle recri- 
minations on either side. We skin the 
houghed horses, and give their flesh to 
the nearest subscription pack of hounds; 
bury the three murdered policemen 
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with decent ceremony ; lift the 
snakes, &c., in the lawn; pull 
down the warning board, and invite all 
our tenantry to a dance in the barn. 
Mr. Mae Culloch leads off with Jenny 
Walsh, and old Randall is mollified 
and reconciled to his farm and family 
by a bonus of twenty pounds on his 
lust gale. We stop the prosecution 
against Denis and Frank Flanagan, 
give the daughters as much as gets 
them husbands, and pay their passages 
to America; get the han the build- 
ing of half a mile of new wall on the 
‘demesne, and proclaim a deduction of 
twenty five per cent. on the ensuing 
warter’s payments. True, this libera- 
lity puts us sadly to our shifts for mo- 
ney ; but we are seized with repent- 
ance, and above all such sordid consi- 
derations. What need of words? 
Mac Culloch packs up his traps and is 
ready to start next morning for the 
Row: we are the best friends in the 
world, and are taking our wine toge- 
ther in the old parlour. 

“So, then, you will readily perceive 
that it has been altogether the conse- 
quence of political excitement at home, 
and of your own extravagance abroad.” 

“ Aye, and the rascals found means 
of exciting the people after our backs 
were turned.” 

“ Just so, when the cat's away, you 
know.” 

“Exactly so: and you could not 
make them understand the formula ?” 

“Devil a bit: they were wilfully 
stupid on that subject, although intelli- 
gent enough in amplifying and illus- 
trating the dogmas of their dema- 

ues. I met one of them one day 

on the road, driving a load of pigs to 
the market, with a fat heifer tied to the 
cart tail. ‘Ah, your honour,’ said he 
to me, ‘if the master were at home 
again, half of these would be eaten on 
the ground,’ ‘ What of that,’ said I, 
* you would eat none of them any more 
than you do as it is.’ ‘ Aye, but,’ re- 
lied the villain, ‘if I didn’t eat them, 
tt coachmen, and grooms, and sleek 
butlers, and smart chamber wenches, 
and thriving trades folk would, and I 
might have a chance of getting a son 
or a daughter married to a comfortable 
match at my door, instead of keeping 
them out of the hands of harlots and 
blackguards at the risk of my neck, as 
I have to do now ; not to speak of a 


~ 
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better and a safer neighbourhood than 
the present, when I march either with 
desperate paupers on one side or on the 
other, with strange pock-puddings that 
I hate to see standing in my old friends 
shoes, as I hate the slavery of the 
Pope,’ for the fellow was a high orange- 
man, yet I never knew him to quarrel 
with his mre neighbours.” 

“ Well, did you balance the account 
for him, Dr. and Cr. ?” 

“I did, but he stopped" me when I 
got to the second Ch of exchange. 
‘I bar that,’ said he, ‘it won’t come 
back to an Irish exporter.’ ‘How do 
you make that appear ?’ said I. ‘ Why,’ 


replied he, ‘the holder of the bill be- . 


ing aforeign manufacturer, wants to pay 
for his silks or cottons; he sends the 
bill to his banker for discount ; his 
banker sends it to his Dublin broker 
to be presented for acceptance, and he, 
on its Ce semper remits him the nett 
proceeds in a cash letter of credit; so 
that all we get by the transaction is, 
perhaps, a quarter per cent. for send- 
ing our own wealth out of the coun- 
try.” 

“« Well, did you demonstrate the fal- 
lacy to him ?” 

“I would have done so in a very 
short time and simple manner, but just 
then Iwas stent 
at Mount Higgins had been tarred and 
feathered that very morning, and that 
the same a were out in search of 
myself. I was, therefore, reluctantly 
obliged to return to my barricades, 
without convincing the mistaken pea- 
sant of his grievous error.” 

“No doubt it was very palpable. 
Shall we give you the history of one 
remittance ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“It was for fifteen hundred pounds, 
We lost it all but 502 to an English 
gentleman, who lost it to a German 
baron, who spent one half of it in the 
hells of Vienna, and the other in the 
taverns of Venice, not to speak of a 
fraction or two expended on a few se- 
ductions.” 

“ Well, what of that? blacklegs and 
cheats must be fed: it was all one to 
the Irish provision merchant.” 

“ Exactly so, and were all the rest 
of the world, cheats and blacklegs, 
landlords and landladies included, it 
would not matter a pin to the good 
people of Ballybraddagh.” 


that my poor friend | 
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“ Not a minnikin.” 

“Precisely so: you startat six 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“ At six.” 

_ “Well, good night, and make our 
compliments to Miss Martineau.” 

And now we can’t do better than re- 
turn to Sir Humphry Polesworth tell- 
ing “of the great joy John expressed 
when he got into Ecclesdown.” “ Then 
John got upon the battlements, and 
looking over, he called to Nic. Frog : 
How d’ye do, Nic? Dye see where 
Iam, Nic? Ihope the system goes on 
swimmingly, Nic? When dost thou 
intend to go to the Row, Nic? Wilt 
thou buy there some heads of the new- 
est cut for my daughters ? How comest 
thou to go with thine arm tied up? 
Has Mr. Sadler given thee a rap over 
thy fingers’ends? Thy weapon was a 
good one when [ wielded it; but the 
butt end remains in my hands. [am 
so busy in packing up my goods that 
I have no time to talk with thee any 
longer. It would do thy heart good 
to see what waggon loads I am pre- 
paring for market. If thou wantest 
any good office of mine, for all that has 
happened, I will use thee well, Nic? 


Buy, Nic.” 
is it only five o'clock? We didn’t 
expect to have got half so far in the 


time. So, then, we have still another 
half hour’s meditations before dinner. 
You need not light the lamp, Tom ; we 
prefer dosing in the dusk. It is not so 
dark but that we can see the white 
streak of surf marking the crescent of 
the-bay, and something very like a sail 
off Bray Head. It will bea dirty night, 
and much as we love the sea, we pre- 
fer, for the present, our easy chair to 
a seat on the companion scuttle even 
of the Unping. But we feel our at- 
tention’s leashes gradually slipped and 
away starts the greyhound imagination 
on another course. Hilloa, our Fancy, 
whither wouldst thou go ? 

Term has begun, and the hall of the 
Four Courts hums like a hage ‘sim- 
mering cauldron. The echoes of the 
arched roof are deafened by the mul- 
titudinous buzz: tongues wagging, 
gowns rustling, papers crackling, nay, 
the very crisp wigs whispering horror 
as they shake ; and, amid the woolly 
steam that rises from the soaked great 
coats of a hundred country plaintiffs, 
the monotonous dreamy, deadened 
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shuffling of wet feet innumerable on the 
soiled and grating floor. How differ- 
ent Westminster Hall. Over the echo- 
ing field of stone you tread like a 
ghost, for the cold and solemm dread 
that inhabits around and above you, 
weighs down on your diminutive con- 
sciousness, as if the dusk void were 
compact of shades of kings. You do 
not think at first that you never before 
saw so huge a hall ; but you think that 
you never before felt yourself to be so 
near the measure of aspan. Your eye 
will presently enlarge its apprehension, 
and the enormous beams of yellow 
chesnut (for they are not of Irish oak), 
will lean out magnificently into the dim 
distance, from side-wall to side-wall, 
then meeting under the roofridge, high 
as many a church steeple ; the vast 
windows through which, were they the 
arches of a bridge, the greatest barge 
on Thames might row with all her flags 
afloat, nor rub a single oar blade or 
pennon end, will open on you, widen- 
Ing as you gaze, till you think they 
might admit sunshine enough to en- 
lighten chaos ; but the obscure a 
between is still dim in undispersed:sha- 
dow, and still extending its grey boun- 
daries before you, till you begin at 
length to understand how knights of 
old found ‘ample room and verge 
enough’ within its listed precincts for 
their chargers’ career, when the splin- 
ters of broken lances used to leap high 
as the heads of those carven cherubim, 
and the trumpets of pursuivants at 
arms awakened the forgotten echoes 
sleeping in all the airy corners of the 
root. But, grow the hall as it-will, you 
have not partaken in the enlargement, 
you are still a pigmy, nor will you be 
yourself again till you get out of the 
giant’s house. Let us, then, enter one 
of these oaken and studded doors lately 
pierced in the side-wall, for you are 
now in a fit frame of mind to approach 
the fountain of law. 

Take off your hat as you eross the 
threshold, for you are in presence of 
Henry Baron Brougham and Vaux, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 

“omy - that thin man the Chan- 
cellor ? that lean invalid the Sampson 
of Reform, who tore gate and bar- 
rier out of the shattaaed: portals of our 
constitution? Is this sickly shadow 
the fumous orator ? , 
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Whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will our fierce Democratic, 
Shook th’ arsenal and fulmined over Britain ? 


It is even so; but here is no moral 
shadow, no intellectual invalid, al- 
though a pale patient of many distem- 
pers. There is languid severity and 
sick contempt on his relaxed but still 
masculine mouth ; painful disgust, im- 
9 condescension twitching his 
retful colourless cheek and irritable 
nostril; but in his eye the triumphant 
consciousness of great things achieved 
and things far greater still achievable, 
brightens the dull pallor and disdainful 
repulsiveness of his first aspect, and 


you feel that, could you think those 
great things also good things, (as many 
thousand good men do,) you would 
forgive him splenetic lip and superci- 
lious brow, and for its sake render him 
the due meed of almost unmixed admira- 
tion and sympathy. Alas! we fear these 
great things were not good things ; 
and again alas! we fear the Chancel- 
lor now knows they are not. But we 
all remember Lord Brougbam engaged 


in things that were neither great nor 


good, when 


With pride, and wit, and rage, and rancour keen’d, 
He foamed his spleen alike on friend and foe : 
With nose upturned he ever made a show, 

As if he smelt some nauseous scent, his eye 

Was cold and keen as blast from boreal snow, 

And taunts he casten forth most bitterly, 


chewing the sour cinders of opposition 
for opposition’s sake, nay battening on 
the very garbage and draff of indiscri- 
minate invective. It is possible he 
may have then thought this the whole- 
some diet of a natural desire and ap- 
petite of virtue, but consequent impo- 
tence has long since taught him that it 
was but the vicious pampering of his 
ambition’s unhealthy longings. Who 
sees him now at his crude surfeits, 
his unhealthy debauches of virulence, 
Where now are his excitements of libe- 
ralism? What has he done now with 
his coals and chalk of pining freedom ? 
Under what bolster of the woolsack 
has he hidden his ballot-sick song 
book? We are men of our old sta- 
ture again; and, although Westmins- 
ter Hall were hung with the wigs 
of apostate radicals from gable to 
gable, we could walk it till the end of 
Term without losing one inch of our 
conscious ray 

Let us leave the gloomy grandeurs 
of Palace Yard, and cross Saint James’s 
Park to Regent-street. This broad 
stair, basing the great granite pillar, is 
well conceived. You are prepared to 
expect something magnificent beyond 
an approach so noble. Walk up the 
gradual ascent and step out on the 
platform of Waterloo-place—is your 


eye filled to its complete satisfaction ? 
No; the paint and stucco offend it 
after the living stone of walls that have 


stood till their bulk is natural rock 
again. The split plaster pilasters and 
the garret windows peeping out of 
sculptured pediments are poor pride 
after the rough masonry of the guards. 
We will leave Waterloo-place also, and 
go look at the improvements on Char- 
ing Cross. Oil paint again, and taw- 
dry attics, and Agrigentan columns of 
lath and plaster. Where are the Mews, 
and what is that staring edifice like the 


omg o of Trincomalie’s bungaloo? | 


he Golden Cross Inn, as we live, 
drawing itself up cheek by jowl with 
the Percy’s palace. The Northum- 
brian Lion growls to the four quarters 
of heaven, and stiffens his tail as if he 
would snap their chimney pots off all 
the brick stacks in the Strand. They 
were or are going to build, (or may be 
in building for ought we know) some 
other dislocated abortion of vile taste 
here for a National Gallery—of yellow 
stone, with pot-metal pillars, very 
likely, and a dome like a bee’s cap. 
And this is to hide Saint Martin’s, and 
more than make amends for the lost 
portico. “Oh, soul of Sir John 
Cheek!” Was Sir John Cheek an 
architect ? We protest we cannot tell, 
but he was a great Grecian in his day, 


That would have made Quinctilian stare and gasp 


as we do at the architectural taste of 
the nineteenth century in London. 
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How soon the darkness : 
here are a dozen grand 

with gilded sockets blazi Tready 
in the Lowther Arcade. This is 
really a very beautiful alley, and, 






‘notwithstanding all our sneers, got up 


with taste and judgment ; and at this 
hour, even in the.dull month of No- 
vember, a pleasant spot fur a man hav- 


ing business in the east to pass through. 
But what are we thinking of, lingering 
here listening to those fellows with the 
harp and fiddles, when we must dine 
in our hall among the shepherds at five 
o'clock ? Pray, Sir, of which Inn of 
Court are you a member—you are 
aware, Sir, of the distich, 


The Inner for the rich, the middle for the poor, 
Lincoln’s for the gentlemen, and Gray’s Inn —— 


Forgive us for interrupting you, Sir: 
we regret very much that we have not 
the honour to be a member of the 
Gray’s-Inn rather than any other ; for 
we love our countrymen, and delight 
in their witty company at home and 
abroad, and Gray’s is almost  exclu- 
sively the Inn of Irish law students, 
and Irishmen at the English bar. Yet 
the merry mass is known in all the 
others ; and never did the black raf- 
ters of old Queen Bess’s drawing-room 
shake their cobwebs to more jovial 
peals than have rung from them round 
the pictured walls of Lincoln’s and the 
Middle Temple, till the Hogarths and 
Vandycks shook in their carved frames 
for company. Let no one here sus- 
pect us of not venerating the English 
character, and not loving the society of 
Englishmen. We believe the English 
gentleman to be one of the finest and 
best fellows in the world—calm, cour- 
teous, discreet, manly, candid, and ge- 
nerous : let him be Captain of a merr 

mess of Irishmen there, and there shall 
be nothing incorrect, though Steward 
draws his claret till the welkin roars. 
But why shall we not have a bonny 
Scot or two, and represent the triple 
union? Because the bonny Scot is, 
unlike his dwelling, se/f-contamed. Now, 
heaven knows, we are no harpers on 
grievances, or rakers up of subjects of 
complaint. We do not live by making 
faults and finding them, like the medal- 
lion-mongers of a learned society with 
their coins; but where [reland’s pocket 
is concerned by the loss of her current 
and sterling cash to the amount of fifty 
thousand a year, and upwards, and that 
for not so much as a law lecture in re- 
turn, we will ery out against the mon- 
strous extortion, and tell the high law 
authorities that they have a share of 
every sin committed in Ireland, so long 
as they connive at her impoverishment 
Ly allowing such pernicious plunder to 


Vou, IIT. 


continue. Let them (if mutual inter- 
course between the countries be plead- 
ed as their object) send their law stu- 
dents half their time to our King’s 
Inns in Henrietta-street, or send but 
an equal number hither in return for 
ours ; for we ask no profit, only a fair 
stage and no favour, and we will be sa- 
tisfied, nay, delighted to see their honest 
faces among ys, and to entertain them 
as well as our poverty will permit. 
True, London is a better school of law 
than Dublin, and why? Because in a 
London pleader’s office are brought 
together under the student’s eye a class 
of cases which must be sought for, 
some in the study of the Irish barris- 
ter, some in the office of the Irish at- 
torney ; or, in other words, because 
the legal business of London admits, 
from its immense extent, of a more 
perfect classification, and consequent] 

of a more ready access to the brane 

desired, than that of Dublin. But the 
offices of two-or three pleaders are 
sufficient for the Irish demand of tui- 
tion, and who will venture to assert 
that, were the demand transferred, the 
supply would not follow—that did 
twenty students a year, each with his 
fee of a hundred guineas, offer them- 
selves to a special pleader in Henrietta- 
street, there would not be some Chitt 

ready to gather the scattered materials 
of his profession, and set them drawing 
declarations within a week? Still it 
is the duty of the student to frequent 
the best school ; and it must be long 
ere Heftrietta-street can rival Inner 
Temple-lane. To Inner Temple-lane 
then, let him go, in the mean time ; but 
let it be a private speculation, a jour- 
ney undertaken at will, like the medi- 
cal student’s to Edinburgh or Paris ; 
let him have the use of the Inns of 
Court while he is there, if he choose 
to keep terms, while so employed; but 
do not make it obligatory on the Irish 
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— to spend among you five 
undred pounds on fat coachmen and 
innkeepers, already too rich, before he 
can have the privilege of taking his 
fee from an impoverished litigant at 
home. Do you plead the necessity of 
making the profession expensive, that 
it may be select? The money is a 
useful restriction on an _ Irishman’s 
forensic propensities ; but let the aspi- 
rant for honours at the Irish bar con- 
tribute those expenses to the prosperity 
of his future clients, not to the estab- 
lishment of an artificial and unnatural 
class in another part of the empire ; 
so shall his briefs abound, and _ his 
attorney’s costs be paid, without an 
execution. 

After all, the majority of the Irish 
law students would be little obliged to 
us were our representations of any 
effect. They delight too much in the 
King’s Theatre and Drury-lane to con- 
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resignation their chance 
fined to the shabby saloon 

aWemns’s-street Theatre. Offley’s 
has greater charms for them than the 
Royal Shades; and the Knights of 
Tara, with all Sir Jonah’s romance, 
were never fit to boil the kettle for the 
Knicuts or Matt. Ah, brother B., 
hold youa chapter to-night? Has the 
cask been brought from the Custom- 
house ? Has the Kerry piper got his 
drone in order?—any egg-flip, eh? 
Ha, Sir Syphon, shall we not suck, 
shall we not inhale? Yes, Sir, we 
shall rejoice in mustachios of froth, if 
there be eggs in hens, though Sir John 








Fallstaff hath said, ‘no pullet. 


sperm in my brewage.’ But there go 
the three taps—all hands to grace, 
ahoy! ‘God bless the king, the 
church, and this honourable society. 
Amen,’ 

“ Dinner on the table, Sir.” 


TRIUMPHANT LOVE. 





“ «T hoped not at the first—how durst I hope ? 
With riches—rank—a homebred boy to cope ! 
But after many days, methought a beam 

Of distant heaven entered like a dream. 

She’d gaze on vacancy, then glance at me, 

And mect my eyes, where they were sure to be ; 
Then, as the crimson o’er her features passed, 
One blessed day sk@ smiled—aye, smiled at last ! 
And afterwards [ met her musing lonely, 

And as I spoke not to her, gazing only, 

I saw the flood repressed beneath her eye, 

I marked the bursting struggle not to sigh, 

And through her lips’ unwilling, quivering motion, 





Methought there faintly dawned the heart’s devotion ;— 


And at that thought I sighed—and then she wept— 
In short, the passion that so long had slept 

Now boiled, like A2tna, forth, and with a force 
That hurled distinction downward in its course, 
Hath raised me’ 
Do close Georgina’s mouth, my sweetest Julia ! 
Our story’s at a stand until you stop her !” 

“ Yes, Henry, but she’s crying for her supper— 





A sixpence”—* Not one left”—* ’Twas what I dreaded— 


The loaf is done, and Raspall won’t give credit !” 


hold your squalling tongue, you fool you! 






| 


| 








THE LITERARY LADY. 
AN EPISTLE FROM ONE MARRIED MAN TO ANOTHER 


TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER, 


Why does my friend thus bitterly lament ? 
Why angry curses upon Hymen vent ? 

Is it because his faithless consort flies, 

To seek elsewhere the love which he denies ? 
Then let him know another’s deeper care, 
And learn more patiently his own to bear. 


My friend, I see thee sadly weep and moan, 
Because one shares what is by right thine own. 
Thrice enviable man! now mark my case, 

My wife belongs to all the human race. 

In every city from the banks of Rhine 

Unto the olive-mantled Appenine, 

Or muddy Seine, whence fashions’ forms are brought, 
At every stall my wife is cheaply bought. 

On dusty diligence when mounted high, 

The school boy scans her with presumptuous eye. 
She lies in steam boats; and the Cockneys there, 
Put on their spectacles, on her to stare ; 

And with a critic’s pomp each fool decrees, 

Her fame or infamy, as he may please ; 

A man from Leipsic—damn him—came to trace, 
In mezzotint, an Atlas of her face, 

And those fair features to the crowd displays, 

On which I would ’twere only mine to gaze. 


Thy wife is still thy wife, tho’ lost to fame, 
The laws compel her to retain thy name. 

But I, alas! the weaker vessel grown, 

As Ninon’s husband to the world am known. 

It grieves thee, that, whene’er thou dost appear 
In public, whispers pass from ear to ear. 

Thrice happy man! in whom the public see 
Aught to remark, however vile it be ; 

While I unhappy! by a female wit, 

Upon her left am coldly bade to sit ; 
Unheeded there, while each admiring eye 
Proclaims my wife’s superiority. 


Ere day break, footmen at our door are seen ; 
A motley crowd, in yellow, blue, or green, 
Each with his parcel, whose unfranked address, 
Is to the celebrated authoress. 











Thellitenylaty. ° ? 
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She sleeps so soft—to wake her were a sin, 
Yet must 1—ma’am, the papers Berlin, 
Letters from Jena—eyes of lovel e 
Now open—glancing, o’er the last Review, 
Not once on me—and though her infant cries, 
Time passes ere she to its wants replies. 
The toilette next—but let that quickly pass, 
She throws one hurried look into her glass— 
By muttered threats, wings to the maid are given, 
The graces from her dressing room are driven. 





The Furies in the place of Loves are there, 

And a-la-Gorgon curl and dress her hair. 

Now comes the roll of carriages, and more 

Gay footmen rush to thunder at our door. 

The porsy Abbé and the purse proud Lord, 

The English gentleman, who not one word | 
Of German knows, and many more, are come 

To see the far-famed authoress at home. 

Hid in a corner stands a thing they call 

A Husband, shrinking and o’er-looked by all. 
And, what I think thy consort searce would dare, 

The fulsome admiration does she hear 

Of every fool, born letters to disgrace, 

And this occurs before my very face ; 

Andif I would not quarrel with her quite 

I must the brutes to dine with me invite. 


At table, friend, my sorest grief begins, 

My cellar empties forth its choicest binns, 
Prime Burgundy that doctors bid me shun, 
Must down the gullets of her flatterers run. 
The bread I toiled for many a weary day, 
These sponging parasites devour away ; 

Oh! may a thousand curses light on thee, 
Thou death to good wine—Immortality ! 
Confusion on their fingers how they rise! 
And what is my reward? With upturned eyes 
And lifted shoulders do they pity me. 
Guess you the meaning, I too plainly see ? 
A woman of such brilliant parts to find, 
With a baboon like me in wedlock joined. 


Spring comes, and o’er the mountain and the mead 

Is nature’s richly painted carpet spread. 

The bright flower drest in green apparel seems, 

The lark sings, and with life the woodland teems ; 

But spring, and the sweet singers of the spring, 

Can to her soul no soft emotions bring ; 

The nightingales to read are all unskilled! 

The lilies to admire! all nature filled 

With joy inspires her—its praises forth to pour ? 

Ah, no! the season’s lovely—for a tour. 

What crowds are setting off to Pyrmont now ! 

That Carlsbad is delicious all avow! 

Away she goes, and in that motley set 

Where Doctors’ canes and Marshalls’ batons met, } 
Jog on together in celebrity, 

As oddly grouped as Charon’s freight may be. 





One goes to show himself, of honours vain, 

Another, by his quackery to gain. 

And ladies go to quaff the distant cup, 

By which ill-reputations are patched up. 

There. Learn from hence, my friend, thy grief to bear. 
My wife has left seven children and gone there— 

































First ha ears of love and tranquil joy, 
How swith 7 ah! how swiftly did ye fly, 
Unequalled then—unequalled since, my bride, 
Came forth, a thousand graces at her side, 
A brilliant wit was her’s—a perfect mind. 
And her’s a sensibility refined ; 
As bright, and beaming, as the young May-day 
Around my path I saw the charmer play, 
Her eyes the feeling of her heart betrayed, 
And in soft glances, Love’s confession made ; 
The yielding maiden in my arms I prest, 
And at the altar was supremely blest. 
In fancy’s mirror then what forms I viewed 
Of future joy. Years as with flowers strewed ; 
A heaven on earth, and joyous children there 
Were seen—and she was fairest of the fair, 
Where all were happy, happiest was she ; 
And she was mine, and lasting harmony 
Confirmed the union of our hearts, when Jo! 
The tyrant—Genius came, and at one blow, 
My visions of the future disappear, 
As lightly as card castles children rear. 
And what remains, as sadly I awaken, 
By these extatic visions all forsaken ? 

y angel flown, what is there left behind ? 
A gentle body, with a sturdy mind ; 
A thing that may half man half woman prove, 
Alike unfit to lord it, or to love ; 
A child that would a giant’s armour wear, 
Half monkey seeming, half philosopher ; 
To ape the stronger sex she left her own, 
And basely abdicated beauty’s throne : 
Her name from love’s own golden book erased, 


And in a journal's filthy columns placed. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A—— W=————=, ESQ. 


LETTER I. 
My Dearest * * * 
hile the Antelope steams on 
towards the Broomielaw, I shall indulge 
myself in a moment’s conversation 
with you. We are going up the “broad 
and brimming Clyde”—the tide is flow- 
ing, and the skies clear—the spires and 
innacles of Glasgow as yet are spark- 
~ in the sun. At this hour the 
smoke from early fires is not dense 
enough to cloud them. They may 
sparkle unseen by me—I love better 
memory than sight—and to look at 
objects which can never be clouded. 

We left Belfast at about five o’clock 
yesterday evening, the appointed hour 
of departure being two. Some im- 
patient voyagers murmured at the 
delay ; but I knew too surely, from old 
experience, that all is ordered well, and 
gave myself to observation, not com- 
plaint. The Antelope, in which we 
sailed, had arrived from Glasgow with 
many passengers, some of whom lin- 
gered until the last hour of leaving, 
and were to be distinguished among the 
Irish importations by various unambi- 
guous peculiarities. Will you not laugh 
at me if I adopt a Hazslitism, and 
describe the Scottish physiognomy as 
having for its characteristic that it is 
“intense.” I cannot call to my remem- 
brance having noticed, as yet, a single 
countenance either among the natives 
of Scotland whom I had formerly seen, 
or in the group now returning to their 
country, which did not testify that its 
roprietor was, at a// points and in all 
faculties, to the very best of his power, 
equipped for action. An Englishman’s 
may be relaxed in its repose—an Irish- 
man will send his fancy in quest of a 
joke, and the other faculties will be 
abroad and agape in pursuit of it. In 
each instance there will be some un- 
guarded point of access to the mind or 
heart, through which a surprise may be 
effected. But observe a Scottish coun- 
tenance, and you will say, here is 
one whose inner man is not less 
carefuly guarded than St. Patrick’s 
Heaven, into which clandestine cn- 


trance was impossible, not alone to the 
obstinate Ossian, and his dog Bran, 
but even, as the saint expresses himself, 
to the motes that eye of man sees not 
in the mid-day beam. Presence of 
countenance does not of necessit 

denote presence of mind—but Scotti- 
cism of countenance does. You may 
find in a Scotch face benevolence, 
fancy, genius ; but you will also discern 
the presence of a principle which 
governs them all, or at least provides 
that one whom they may lead astray 
shall be ae with his eyes open. 
How many things are we, I might 
almost say in the habit of doing, 
as if they were actions performed in 
sleep—how frequently, when the mind 
is engaged, do we suffer (without an 
exertion of the will, at least with as 
little of volition as sleep walkers 
exercise,) our assent to be yielded 
to propositions upon which we have 
not bestowed a thought. Among 
the natives of North Britain, there 
are no absent men. Pickpockets, 
who are good physiognomists, es- 
chew the soil—their vocation is not 
here. 

You are not to suppose that this 
Scottish presence of mind implies the 
absence of those tendernesses, or even 
romantic susceptibilities, which ladies 
love to think upon. The mental eco- 
nomy of a North Briton may borrow 
its certificate of character from the 
definition of a good style in writing, 
and be pronounced to be “ proper facul- 
ties in proper places.” A Scotchman 
will govern his enthusiasm so that it shall 
not betray him into imprudence, or 
render the warning of other principles 
of action unnoticed when they centinel 
advancing danger : he will not surrender 
himself altogether to its influence, until 
he has carefully ascertained that a 
season for frenzy has come, and that, if 
he get drunk, it shall be, like Master 
Slender, “ in sober virtuous company.” 
In a word, the Scottish countenance, I 
would say, denotes a character of that 
kind which usually ensures success. 
Elsewhere you may discern intellect 
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and power, but I regard, as peculiar to 
the Scottish physiognomy, the indica- 
tion of an economy, in which great and 
rare gifts are managed and dispensed 
with a mental husbandry, which, if I 


“may so say, gathers up the fi ents 


of thought and feeling, and will suffer 
nothing to be lost. 

I ought to have remembered, that 
you have little faith in my physiogno- 
mical discernment, and to have spared 
yee this studious dissertation. The 

est thing I can now do is, to spare 
te the added tediousness of an apo- 
ogy. I remember particularly, that you 
are yet in ignorance what especial be- 
nefit we derived from the postponement 
of our departure last night. It threw 
the entire sail up this beautiful river 
into the sun. Had we weighed anchor 
(I forget whether there was an anchor 
weighed) at two o’clock we should 
have arrived at Greenock about twelve; 
and I, at least, should have been found 
reposing and recruiting after the strug- 
gles of a brief but violent sea-sickness. 
By the way, I apprehend that that 
same sea-sickness is a very conceited 
species of intruder—I mean one who 
requires something of a conceit to in- 
troduce him. I was at dinner yester- 
day, eating very abundantly, and, if 
not conversing freely, listening cheer- 
fully to agreeable conversation, when 
an awkward reminiscence brought to 
my mind old Rowley’s maxim, that a 
substantial dinner is the proper pre- 
ventive of all uneasy steam-boat sen- 
sations, and instantly I was taught, 
that memory was mightier to bid 
a qualm arise, than good solid beef 
to afford an effectual resistance. 

No more about those exhausting 
paroxysms, and nothing of the solitary 
Ailsa crags which I saw through my 
dizziness and troubles ;—solitary, not- 
withstanding the multitudinous flocks 
of birds, (whose fresh and free rejoicing 
I envied too much to admire,) for they 
only seemed to remind you the more 
of a solitude between which and living 
things sympathy cannot exist. But, 
indeed, all feelings of this kind are 
fantastic ; the sympathies in nature 
are in yourself. Last evening every 
thing jarred me ; I was myself untuned ; 
to-day, as | remember the rock, meekly 
rejoicing in the dying sun-beam that 
had lit up its sternness, I can fancy 
that it harmonised well with the flocks 
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perched upon it; at least, I’ 
they would be far less comfortable were 
it away. 

About two hours since, (it is now 
nearly 5 o’clock) we arrived at Gree- 
nock. The shore, dotted with pretty 
villas, and at intervals, fair churches, 
was seen to much advantage in the 
stillness of the grey morning. The 
increasing light shed the variety of 
colour on the beauty disclosed in our 
further progress. The sail, or float, 
up the river, has been, indeed, most 
beautiful ; the shores closing behind 
us, and converting the Clyde into a 
most lovely lake ; the valleys and little 
openings into which the river with- 
drew, carrying the imagination into 
more distant and more rugged regions, 
the bold and romantic keep of Dum- 
barton, with its castle-walls, and few 
small cannon occupying its place in the 
landscape—(query, landscape)—well, 
surprising you by its first sudden ap- 
pearance, and not losing interest as 
you examined it, occasionally noble 
mansions and green meadows, covered 
with sheep, and girded with waving 
woods descending to the water's edge ; 
the utilities, too, should be remembered 
—the service which water can render, 
unostentatiously suggested to you by the 
canals, which at intervals branched off 
from the river, and rail-ways formed less 
for ornament than use, although not dis- 
figuring the place. Altogether, it was 
a very pleasing sail. Should we visit 
this land together and in a summer 
season, | hope we may leave the Irish 
coast at such an hour, and in such 
weather as shall give us the entire 
passage in the sun, that we may have 
the Clyde.and Dumbarton in the even- 
ing light. 

Farewell, dearest; we hear the 
sounds which denote that we have 
pulled up. I shall fly to deposit this 
for the post. » W. 


LETTER II. 
July 20, 18—, 


* ~ * * 

What do you think of Glasgow ? 
How would you expect to hear it des- 
scribed by one who spoke plain truth ? 
Have you not a notion that it is a 
species of hive, in which human beings 
swarm and crowd together, in as much 
discomfort as wealth can tolerate, and 
amidst influences, in which taste cannot 
exist—in which, indeed, man seems to 
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forfeit: the. dignity of his intellectual 
distinctions ? Glasgow is actually a 
beautiful city ; the houses good, the 
shops ornamental and well ordered, 
the streets clean and spacious, and the 
architectural vistas they afford, closed 
in mostinstances by ahandsome church 
or other public building, worthy to be 
the termination of a goodly prospect. 
A character of permanence is im- 

ressed upon every thing you behold. 

he “solid masonry” which every 
where surrounds you, compels you to 
feel the difference between Roman 
cement and cut-stone, and admonishes 
you that Scotland has built for pos- 
terity. All this I observed in the 
solitariness of the early morning, the 
proper time for viewing cities, When 
the population swarms through busy 
and Abustling streets, the character of 
the buildings, even if you could see 
them without distraction, is altered, I 
do not wish you to infer, that Glasgow 
appeared to disadvantage at noon 
or evening. My admiration of it is in 
no degree lessened. Shall I set down 
as the first maxim of my tour, that, if 
travelling engender pride of knowledge, 
it corrects the pride of prejudice. 

You will not wonder, that I was well 
pleased to find my business in this 
place more considerable than, until my 
arrival, I either thought or wished it. 
My desire was, after having used all 
diligence in dispatching my concerns, 
to iepest hence as speedily as circum- 
stances would admit. I soon discover- 
ed that my departure must be some- 
what postponed, and certainly did not 
chafe at the necessary delay, as I 
should at the thought of it before I 
had seen Glasgow. It is—pardon me 
for repeating—a noble city ; immensely 
populous, and having, in consequence 
of its crowded abodes, what was to me, 
if not the attraction, the novelty of 
shops and signs, and decorated shop- 
windows ascending high above those 
terrestrial apartments which are dedi- 
cated to merchandize among us, and 
encroaching upon the more elevated 
regions where, by old pam 
“the commercing” should be solely 
“with the skies.” Even upon the 
«cherub contemplation,” and other 
denizens of attic abodes, the thirst of 
gain or the necessities of life have in- 
truded ; and you may read the legends 
of trade, conducted in its several de- 
partments on third and fourth and fifth 
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* flats”—for so the stories are called— 
by factors who are no “ flats,” as well 
as over the customary haunts where 
buyers congregate in towns whose 
space is ampler, or where man is less 
multitudinous. 

The transcendental abodes, however, 
have what may perhaps be esteemed 
some little compensation for the indig- 
nity they endure in the too close ap- 

roximation of mechanical concerns. 
hey have a character of solitariness 
rarely to be discerned amongst us. 
Houses which have kept company to- 
gether for many a stage in their pro- 
gress towards the sky, part when they 


come to the last : the continuity of the. 


roof-line is broken, and, as it were, 
high perched on the concordant flats 
of commercial dealing, you observe a 
succession of little pyramids, each 
having its solitary window, each in medi- 
tative estrangement from the pyramidal 
solitude with which it is allied in a rela- 
tion of unsocial propinquity, The Fle- 
micisms of these pointed roofs, the gables 
and chimneys in‘ front of the houses, 
are among the peculiarities which cha- 
racterise the streets in Glasgow. 

Iam sure you do not expect from 
me any account of sight-seeing ; yet I 
did see and go to see some objects of 
interest. I saw the pillar and statue 
of John Knox reared up to a most 
aerial height, on a commanding steep; 
from which the reformer overlooks the 
subject city. I was conducted through 
the cathedral—one of the very few 
which was protected from the devas- 


tating fury of the enthusiasm he fo- | 
mented.— You may remember that the | 
inhabitants of Glasgow stood forward | 


manfully, or, as was then thought, su- 
perstitiously, in defence of this reve- 
rend pile; that the beating of the 
drum called together the protectors as 
well as the destroyers ; and that when 
the ardent innovators to whom reform 
and ruin seemed sister graces, were 
brought to reflect on the alternative 
proposed to them of suffering the abo- 
mination to stand, or of being buried 
in its fall ; they decided against leaving 
even their dead bodies under. such de- 
secrated rubbish, and waited for the 
hour in which its iniquity should mira- 
culously lay it low. But there it 
stands to this day, and beneath its roof 
prayers are offered, and doctrines stern, 
and doctrines attractive—the severity 
of the Baptist, and the winning ac- 
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cents of the gospel command or engage 
attention. All this you know—who 
knows not what the magician, whose 
rites and spells were the passions of 
Sion and the powers of 
eld tradition, has so recommended to 
every memory. There stands the ca- 
thedral of Glasgow, and, with the 
altered and improved judgment which 
interposing centuries have schooled and 
moderated: beside it—beside the 
almost solitary cathedral which the 
zeal of reformation spared—those who 
venerate the memory of the great re- 
former have reared his fitting monu- 
ment, and have proved that they can 
discriminate between the alterations 
which truth and piety counsel, and the 
rude excesses into which human pas- 
sion is precipitated, wher intruded 
into the service even of the best of 
causes. Glasgow can boast of poets. 
I could wisk that the site of Knox’s 
monument inspired a muse ; that the 
uncompromising Reformer was sup- 
posed to have exercised a volition 
in the choice of the place where he 
was to be honoured ; and that, turning 
in sorrow from those situations which 
bear sad traces of an undistinguishing 
and unsparing zeal, he selected, as his 
own, the place where the doctrines of 
the reformation are preached within a 
fane which testifies the pious muni- 
ficence of ages darker than the present, 
and the sobriety and good sense with 
which enthusiasm was tempered amid 
the troubles which attended the faithful 
preaching, which for a time brought not 
peace upon the earth, but a sword. 

I visited the Museum, and should 
now be sorry to think I had omitted to 
see it. Youare aware that Hunter's 
anatomieal collection is here ; and that 
in the usual opulence of such reperto- 
Ties, spoils from the animal kingdom, 
curiosities of nature and art, the be- 
quests and relics of ancient times, the 
contributions of modern discovery,—the 
Glasgow Museum has shared largely. 
You will be surprised, perhaps, to hear, 
that my attention was drawn to what 
might be accounted more suitable to 
another collection (although surely not 
alien from the object or the name of the 

lace where I beheld them,) and that, 
fittle as I know of pictures, and little 
power as I have to understand or feel 
their beauties, I was, if I may use the 
term, captivated by specimens of art, 
which have converted my remembrance 
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of the “ curiosities” into nothing bet- 
ter than a “dried inventory.” In 
one room there are two pictures dis- 
ey in most judicious neighbour- 
ood, one of St. Francis, by Domene- 
chino, and a St. Peter, by Reubens. 
If I were desirous of exhibiting the 
visible form and character of supersti- 
tion and religion, penitence and pe- 
nance, the honoured of the “ Lives of 
the Saints” and the saint of the Ges- 
pel, I would say, look well upon that 
picture and on this. The apostle wor- 
ships a God of love, and while the sor- 
rows of his heart have dominion over 
him, they are sorrows with which love 
and faith have companionship. The 
trouble in the countenance of Francis, 
the lurid unearthly gleam of his rather 
introverted than upturned eye, denotes 
a possession. His religion “ oft times 
teareth him,” but it is of a kind to which 
= would say the elevation of holy 
ove and the tenderness of tears have 
never been revealed. What a contrast 
it is to a Madonna, in the adjoining 
room, by Guido—what solemnity in 
the tenderness with which she gazes, 
and in the governed energy with which 
her hands are not clasped, but at the 
points of the fingers gently, you could 
almost say, tremblingly touching ; how 
worthy the divine babe of that feeling 
of love and awe and mystery com- 
bined, with which already Mary has 
begun to lay up all his looks to her 
heart. I never can admit the canon 
of criticism, however high may be the 
authority for it, which affirms that paint- 
ing does not represent mixed emo- 
tions. If it do not, I would say, it 
does not depict the human counte- 
nance. Neither in mind or muscle can 
the abstraction be so complete, as that 
the predominant feeling shall be seen 
only in light of its own colour. But, 
to let criticism pass, especially in a case 
in which I know nothing but my igno- 
rance, I wished for you as I looked 
on the holy family: it would have 
moved you to tears; you can judge 
how I regarded it when I tell you, that 
the sweetest music I ever heard did 
not more completely subdue me. 
. ° . 


— A. W. 
LETTER III. 
To E— S——, Esq. 
Glasgow, July 28, 18—. 
My dear Friend—I have something 
on my mind to communicate to you, 
G 
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which I hope to disclose in the course 
of a few days. I do not at this mo-~ 
ment feel precisely in a mood to re- 
veal it; and, indeed, were I otherwise 
disengaged, the extraordinary crowd 
and bustle beneath my window, would 
have the effect of destroying the requi- 
site composure. About five minutes 
since, precisely at half-past six o’clock, 
a cami phaeton was brought round-to 
the door of this hotel, and a servant 
made his appearance to arrange it for 
his superior’s accommodation. Nei- 
ther the vehicle, nor the horses, nor the 
servant could be said to have any such 
external mark or air of distinction as 
should attract attention, yet so it hap- 
pened, that two or three artisans re- 
turning, as their garb and grimed 
countenances denoted, from the work- 
shop, stopped to observe the prepara- 
tions which the groom was making ; 
another, and another, and another 
added themselves to the company, 
and possessed me with a notion that 
the coming forth of some distinguished 
traveller was expected. Iwas about 
pulling the bell, when a housemaid and 
waiter appeared at the door of my 
partment to inquire if a little “dog- 
e” had taken shelter there. I in- 


a 
gie : 
quired whose was the phaeton ; it be- 
longed to the lady who had sent in 
quest of her dog, and so little of 

litical consequence was attached to 

er coming and departing, that even 


her name was not known. “ A sma’ 
matter,” the woman said, “can rise a 
stoure in Glasgow when wark is done.” 
I can well believe her : there is a crowd 
now in the street through which con- 
stables, I should think from their dress, 
are making way for two quiet looking 
ladies advanced in years, proprietresses 
of the vehicle to which the multitude 
has been gathered,) as dense and as 
extended, although not so vociferous 
as you have ever seen before your 
great “counsellor’s” abode, impatiently 
awaiting the moment when he is to 
issue forth on a procession day. 

How easy it must be for one who 
possesses popular powers, and who is 
not scrupulous in their application, to 
rouse into pernicious excitement the 
passions of a population like this—so 
disengaged from the attractions of 
home, “empty, and swept and gar- 
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nished” for the spirit of innovation. 
By the way, has it ever occurred to 
you, as a proof of the inferiority of 
modern eloquence, that it can scarcely 
boast a single instance of such a suc~ 
cess as, Virgil’s well-known comparison 
teaches us, must have been of frequent 
occurrence among the ancients. The 
comparison for Father Neptune’s calm- 
ing the rude seas is that of a good and 
eloquent man tranquillising the pas- 
sions of an infuriate people. The si- 
militude would not have been selected 
by a taste and judgment such as Vir- 
gil’s, were such exercises of power 
infrequent.—Otherwise it would have - 
been unserviceable. We have scarcely 
any specimen of eloquence which has told 
when the prejudices or passions of the 
audience were = to it. Indeed 
modern orators have an excuse with 
which, because of the courtesy of an- 
cient mobs, the great exemplars of 
their art were not furnished. To speak 
against the roaring of the sea was a 
sufficient practice for Demosthenes. 
The assemblies which were to witness 
his triumphs were not more boisterous 
or uncivil than the ocean, but what 
storms or seas, what sound of winds 
and waters could fortify the champion 
or advocate of an unpopular cause 
against the hootings and the cat-calls 
(and the cats one might add amidst the 
various missiles of annoyance) in which 
a multitude in these days discharge 
their anger upon an obnoxious orator, 
and pronounce his platform a pillory. 
But to come down from antiquity 
and eloquence to the crowd only now 
dispersing beneath my window—think 
what temptations are presented to ill- 
designing men of ability:in the facili- 
ties afforded by the habits of our 
manufacturing population, and how 
important it is that the dangers which 
follow as the natural consequences of 
wealth and enterprise should be care- 
fully observed and counteracted. “In 
reviewing the circumstances of a large 
manufacturing community,” says a 
writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
in an Article on Glasgow,* “ this me- 
lancholy consideration forces itself on 
the mind—that the discoveries in me- 
chanics, and improvements in the 
various processes of production, in- 
tended by nature to increase the sum 


* Suppl. Eneyc. Brit. 
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of man’s comforts, should, in the wa 

the affairs of the world are conducted, 
terminate always in lowering his condi- 
tion. The end seems to be every 
. where sacrificed to the means; and 
we find manufactures valued, not as 
they enable those employed in them to 
add to the amount of their enjoyments, 
but as they serve to increase the gene- 
ral revenue of the country.” To my 
thinking it seems of more importance 
to influence well the character of the 
artizans’ enjoyments than to increase 
their amount. To inspire a taste for 
what is good and og ‘ying cannot but 
be accounted of far greater moment 
than to afford facilities ofenj oyment; and 
I can never be persuaded, that to doubt, 
if the Sabbaths were made a delight to 
the great mass of our population, the 
days of labour would be brightened and 
gladdened by felicities not alien from 
those which had consecrated their Sab- 
bath. All facilities should be afforded 
to the population of our towns to join 
in Sabbath worship—all permitted al- 
lurements should be adopted to give the 
worship its most prevailing interest— 
advantage should be taken of the 
opportunities of imparting, with all the 
aids which can recommend it, a know- 
ledge of Christian principle, and every 
effort made that that principleshouldbe- 
come the guard upon human passionand 
the motive to action ; and, inasmuch as 
the population of great manufacturing 
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towns are exposed to graver perils, and 
subjected to the influence of more de- 
teriorating practises than are encoun- 
tered where men are less crowded, less 
familiar with the gratifications of a 
coarse luxury, more frequently calmed 
by solitude, more sensible to the pure 
charities of home, so should the advo- 
cacy of religion be more strenuous 
as its power is more resisted, and its 
persuasions less furthered by local and 
incidental advantages, 

It is gratifying to observe, that the 
evils arising from the neglects of for- 
mer days, seem to have been, for some 
time past, in process of being remedied. 
You see churches of late erection, in 
places where you learn that much in- 
jury was inflicted because they were 
but lately reared. The legislators of 
all countries and times seem to have 
been aware that there is something like 
an appetite for religion in every human 
mind—the legislators of all countries 
seem to have acted upon it, except 
those of modern England, who, at one 
time, appeared to have adopted the 
notion that when men were collected in 
towns, they became divested of religious 
instincts, and resigned public worship— 
as a matter in which they could take no 
interest, and had no concern—to be 
reckoned among the luxuries of the 
wealthy. 


" A.W. 


ARCHERY. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Half vext that she had failed so long, 

And sure that something must be wrong, 
Young Cynthia took her Tom apart— 

“ Why do my arrows miss?” Tom sighs, 

“ Because they speed not from your eyes, 
And yonder target’s not my heart.” 
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Portia.— 


Music, hark ! 


Nerissa.—It is your music, madam, of the house. 
Por.—Nothing is good I see without respect : 
Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 
Ner.—Silence bestows the virtue on it, madam. 
Por.—The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 


I stood one day in the Bookseller's 
Gate, a name which designates, 1 know 
not for what reason, the entrance to the 
southern transept of one of the most 
venerable of those Gothic edifices that 
have escaped the seythe of time and 
the fury of sacrilegious zeal at the close 
of the last century. The sun was 


declining, and his beams seemed to 


sleep among the saints which, crowded 
row above row in the receding span of 
the Gothie arches, smiled in the mel- 
low hues of time beneath the influence 
of the holy light. The richness of 
sculptured stone, already dyed in the 
tints of centuries, and seen steeped in 
the molten gold of a continental sun- 
set, is not to be painted or described— 
such blendings and shadings are as 
much beyond the reach of the pencil 
as the pen, and it is only in the mind 
of the observer that they are to be 
found faithfully represented. The 
gate, thus enriched with every natural 
and artificial beauty, was raised by 
several steps from the rugged pave- 
ment, and hemmed in on all sides 
except the south-west by incongru- 
ous, fantastic piles of building, raised 
to the height of six or even se- 
ven stories, and painted of the most 
gaudy colours. Huge roofs, rising 
with sufficient perpendicularity to af- 
ford in some places room for two tiers 
of windows, were surmounted by chim- 
nies of such gigantic proportions, as 
to appear emulous of the towers of the 
cathedral, and threw a gloom on the 
narrow way below, which was certainly 
not relieved by the hue of the Acheron 


Merchant of Venice. 


that flowed along its course, increasing 
its infernal contents at every house. 

It was Sunday ; but those who have 
passed that sacred day on the conti- 
nent need not to be informed that the 
bustle and business of life was going 
on with an activity by no means dim 
nished by the immunities (or duties) 
of the day, and that its ordinary oc- 
cupations and amusements were only 
pursued with less laborious assiduity, 
or in a gayer garb. 

The little shops were most of them 
open. On the left a manufacturer of 
shoes was plying, not the awl and wax- 
end, but the saw, plane, and gouge. The 
shoes were of wood, and as each sabot 
was turned finished from his hand, he 
hung it up to form one of the row that 
dangled from the wire across his win- 
dow. To the right a baker’s shop dis- 
played the fancy of the doudanger 
within, in uncouth loaves of every 
shape and size. Crowns, fishes, basal- 
tic columns piled his shelves ; but in 
larger quantities the “great bread” 
spread the vast length of its ridgy 
back along the counter. Next door 
old gentlemen sat and devoured their 
six sous’ worth of politics with all their 
spectacles, while their coffee cooled 
untasted beside them. Presently a 
roar of sabots swelled down the alley, 
and a dozen of urchins appeared just 
broke loose from lecture, and followed 
by a man ina sable cassock, with white 
bands and a three cornered hat, hav- 
ing a book under his arm, and an un- 
wieldy umbrella in his hand. Women 
in the fantastic costume of the country, 
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were seen from the topmost stories 
spreading their gaudy lingerie forth in 
the air, or below on the unhewn pave- 
ment, clothed in it, and surmounted by 


. the huge extinguisher which, in defi- 


ance of taste, convenience, and “march 
of intellect,” still raises the laugh of 
civilized mankind against the goodly 
dames of haute Normandie. This head- 
gear is so extraordinary that it deserves 
a more particular description. A frame- 
work, stiffened with wire or whalebone, 
rises from the head, in some instances 
to the height of three feet, tapering to 
narrow dimensions at the top: upon 
this is stretched a piece of blue or 
pink stuff, puffed out above into a 
small ball: over this is placed a thin 
net, divided behind, where its extremi- 
ties extend with much stiffening in the 
form of butterflies’ wings, edged all 
round with the wealth of the wearer 
in many yards of rich and broad lace. 
Some ribbons placed immediately below 
the head of the frame-work completes 
the edifice. I have no doubt many of 
my readers have entered the cathedral 
church of St. Patrick in our Irish me- 
tropolis by the small door leading from 
“ Mitre Alley,” and having close to one 
of its posts the stone raised by Swift 
in memory of his servant. Such will 
probably recollect that in a niche on 
their left, before they enter the nave, is 
preserved a fragment, said to have 
been the top of the spire which was 
plunged in days of yore—ball and all— 
many feet below the pavement of the 
street, by a fall from its exalted situa- 
tion. ‘This may give them an idea, 
though an inadequate one, of the 
bonnet Cauchois. To those of the sis- 
ter island who have not seen this relic, 
and who may happen to feel jealous 
that they are not furnished with an ex- 
ample, [ have only to say, that I can- 
not do more than I have done, and 
that if they are prevented by national 
antipathy or other causes from making 
personal inspection: of the original, I 
counsel them strongly to come across 
the channel, and visit St. Patrick’s as 
soon as ever the western window is re- 
paired. They have no antipathy to us 
[ am sure, and we shall take care that 
they shall not havetocomplain of want 
of hospitality. They shall see “ cead 
mille faltaigh” written in every coun- 
tenance, and we shall feel pride in ex- 
hibiting not only our Normandy cap, 
but, a little farther on, our chapel, our 
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monuments, and, above all, our choir. 
But more of this anon. I have wan- 
dered from the Bookseller’s Gate, and 
hasten back to it, with apologies for 
my absence. 

The dames I had been describing 
were not equally unlike the rest of 
their sex in otherrespects. The tongues 
of all were at work, and in the high 
shrill tone that grates so much upon 
the stranger’s ear, they were gossiping, 
bargaining, and scolding with the ut- 
most vehemence. At every stand, 
where vegetables were displayed as 
well us water-melons, pears, and grapes, 
the dispute waxed warm upon a differ- 
ence between buyer and seller to an 
amount not describable in British cur- 
rency, probably about the fifth part of 
an halfpenny. But I shall not attempt 
to detail the various sounds and sights 
that struck upon my eye and ear as I 
stood in the gate. They were full of 
animation and novelty, even to the 
clack of the sabots on the pavement, 
and the cry of the marchand de limo- 
nade. 

As I was quietly enjoying the out- 
landish bustle, the little wicket which 
led into the body of the church was 
opened by an old peasant who was is- 
suing forth, and there fell upon my 
ears so hideous and gloomy a strain of 
music from within, that I started with 
the idea that a message from the other 
world hadcome tointerruptme. I had 
not heard it before, from the circum- 
stance of the little gate and the door 
in which it is inserted being both lined 
thickly with stuff, I believe to prevent 
the worldly sounds I have been de- 
scribing from intruding upon the ori- 
sons of the devotee within. Having 
returned the respectful salute of the 
old man, I opened the door and en- 
tered myself. The temple was almost 
deserted—the solemn gloom of even- 
ing had begun to settle over the tombs 
of Rollo and Coeur de Lion.—Objects 
below were indistinct ; and it was only 
above, among the capitals and arches, 
that the rainbow-colouring of the pic- 
tured windows yet lingered. As my 
eye ran along the vast floor, a worship- 
per appeared here and there kneeling 
motionless against a chair, and a ser- 
vitor, distinguishable through the twi- 
light by his white-edged bands, stole 
across with a hasty and noiseless step. 
A monotonous chaunt came from the 
chancel, where in the oaken seats were 
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ranged about a couple of dozen priests, 
having each of them a short ange 
rent surplice over his cassock, and a 
high black cap on his head. A few 
boys in red vestments attended, and 
they were all singing, with the accum- 
iment of a bassoon, and led by.one 

of their own body, who stood before a 
ponderous eagle-desk, at opposite sides 
of which, in two folios, the chaunts lay 
concealed from vulgar eyes within the 
mystery of counterpoint, Ever and 
anon as this personage turned the desk, 
sq as to have a different book opposite 
to him, the dismal howl (for I can call 
it nothing else) was renewed with in- 
creased intonation, and then died gra- 
dually away again. The notes which 
were sung were confined to three or 
four, and the peculiar wild effect ob- 
servable in Irish (and I believe Scotch) 
airs, from the occasional introduction 
ofa minor cadence, was produced more 
than once. The service seemed to be 
carried on in the form of verses, like a 
litany, and each stanza was managed 
with a crescendo and a dimuendo that 
had a strange and unearthly sound. 
As I continued to gaze, the figures of 
the performers and worshippers, and 
the architecture of the building grew 
less distinct ; but still the same dreary 
tones reverberated along the groined 
roofs, and came back in echoes through 
the aisles. 1 took a chair, and placed 
myself in a niche at the entrance of 
one of the side chapels that appeared 
to be empty, and listened dreamily to 
the dirge from the chancel. On it 
went sweeping, and swelling, and dy- 
ing, like gusts of wind, and again re- 
suming its doleful cant. Presently the 
deep voices were silent, and after a 
pause, the thin pipe of a child resumed 
the subject, and wailed drearily as it 
lost itself in the undefined vastness of 
the building. Again it was taken up 
by the whole choir, and rose on high, 
and rung along the trembling roof. 
Louder and more loud grew the strain, 
and more and more energetic waxed 
the sacerdotal performers. The colos- 
eagle was turned with violence 
backwards and forwards, and the great 
book pored over with greater earnest- 
ness as the dimness of the light ren- 
dered its contents less visible. The 
high conical black caps were snatched 
from every head, and the pale faces of 
the band thrown upward with manifest 
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enthusiasm, while their distended mouths 
showed that each bore his part cor- 
dially in the impassioned chaunt. The 
bassoon was blown till the cheeks of 
the performer lost all traces of huma- 
sa. Madness glared in the gestures 
and demeanour of all, while the 
increasing darkness magnified : their 
forms to unearthly dimensions, and 
gave an awful extent to the precincts 
of religion, I could not move, nor take 
my eyes from off the rapt crew, nor 
close my ears to the awful, rolling, 
ringing strength of the sonnd. Its in- 
tensity was redoubled, and shakes and 
cadences were added ; for as one voice 
would swell above the rest, it ran 
through the compass of its notes, and 
turned and thrilled and quavered till 
another with new breath burst over it 
like a thunder-clap, and assumed the 
lead for itself. At such a moment the 
arms of the inspired chorister were 
tossed with frantic desperation towards 
heaven, and his whole form writhed 
with the contortions of a sybil. Each 
seemed to vie with the other in these 
convulsive movements, and heaved, and 
stamped, and swelled, and dashed him- 
self about, and rolled against his breth- 
ren, till the whole mass tossed to and 
fro like an ocean disturbed by a mighty 
wind. Forward and backward they 
weltered, and shouted amain, and tossed 





their censers on high, and waved their : 


silver crosses round and round, and 
dashed them against the oak-work and 
pillars, in time to their hideous music. 
How long this continued, I know 
not. I remained rivetted to my 
seat, with my mouth open, and suffer- 
ing under too much bewilderment of 
mind to note the lapse of time. At 
length, however, it began gradually to 
subside. Singer after singer having 
executed a flourish more wild and un- 
earthly than ever, dropped exhausted 
into his stall, and the censers swung 
more slowly and measuredly in the 
hands of the boys. Echo begun to be 
heard between the bursts, and, in the 
auses, the sound of footsteps travers- 
ing the flagged floor. At length the 
voices were reduced to a comparative 
whisper, and my senses were taking a 
moment’s repose, when a sound more 
distant and of another kindrousedthem 
again to attention. It came from the 
farthest end of the nave, and the so- 
lemn and subdued purity of the first 
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chord left no doubt on my mind of its 
proceeding from the noble organ of the 
cathedral. 

As I turned my eyes in the direc- 


_ tion of the sound, a glimmer of light 


issued from the organ-loft, the only 
visible part of the building. The strain 
was asad one, and had such a “ dying 
fall,” that all the tenderer feelings of 
my heart were touched by it—such a 
mixture of solemnity and melancholy 
breathed through it, as at once enlisted 
my sympathies, and I listened with in- 
terest for its continuation. But the 
style of the music soon changed. After 
a few bars of this olian harmony, 
there was a pause—the last echo an- 
swered, and was mute. Asthe “ lion 
roused by heedless hound” is dumb 
one gathering moment ere he makes 
the forest quake with his roar, so 
might the slightest noise have been 
heard in that interval. And then the 
whole organ uttered a voice that seem- 
edto fill up the cathedral with sound 
from east to west, and from north to 
south, like the burst of noonday’s sun, 
and shook pillar and tower down to 
where they took root in the rock be- 
neath the vaults. The effect was like 
magic. The music, as if roused to sud- 
den life, put on the vigour and tone of 
animation, and expressed the passions 
of love, joy, rage, and sorrow, with 
surprising fidelity, speaking a language 
as intelligible as words. In the mean 
time I was endeavouring to make my 
way by the northern aisle towards the 
extremity whence it issued ; and ere it 
ceased, i was near enough to see a lit- 
tle peruked head bobbing back and 
forward before the keys of the instru- 
ment with great violence. Having 
groped my way to alow, vaulted door, 
I ascended by some steps that were 
inserted in the thickness of the wall, to 
the platform, passing an old woman 
who was so busily engaged at the bel- 
lows, that she did not notice me, 
though I almost touched her in the 
narrow e,—and at last stood within 
a few feet of the performer. He was 
certainly out of character with every 
thing around him. By the single ta- 
per that was placed so as in some de- 
gree to throw light on the stops (for 
book there was none) I was enabled to 
take a pretty accurate survey of him. 
He was a little fellow, with a withered 
but exquisitely feeling countenance, 
dressed in a loose old-fashioned coat, 
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with expansive lappets, a d waist- 
coat, a as well 3 I - black 
velvet ineffables. He was working 
hands and feet, heart and soul at the 
instrument, and throwing himself 
about with the utmost extravagance of 
feeling. At one time his head would 
nearly touch the keys, and then fly 
back with the motion I had noticed 
from below, as if the little enthusiast 
were going to make a summerset out 
of the loft, or at least to get rid of his 
wig, which at each jerk emitted a 
white cloud of powder. 

At length he ceased, and was in the 
act of altering the stops, when his eye 
happened to fall on me.—He instant- 
ly started up, seized a gold-headed 
cane that lay beside him, and exclaimed, 

“ Pray, Sir, who are you ?” 

I was taken so much by surprise 
from the suddenness of the motion, 
that at first I had not words to answer, 
and it was only the sight of the stick 
flourished above his head in a menac- 
ing manner, that gave me the command 
of my tongue. 

* i am a blockhead, Sir, attracted 
like my kindred stocks and stones of 
old, by music such as——” 

* Sit down then and listen. Go on, 
Jeanette!” and afterarranging the stops, 
he took his place again, and resum- 
ed where he had left off, at the com- 
mencement of the andante movement 
of the symphony. I retired to the 
farthest end of the platform, in order 
the better to receive the effect of the 
music, and so entranced was I, that I 
never thought of conjecturing who 
this wondrous musician was who set 

Timotheus so much at a distance, and 
enchained every sense at,once. The 
breathing softness of the flute, and the 
rich depth of the violoncello alternately 
took up the subject. The long and 
measured magnificence of the bass 
stirred my inmost soul. Sweet warb- 
ling as of birds ravished my ears. In 
short, I wish I had time to go over 
that symphony again, a bar of it. 
The scherzo and finale followed in 
regular succession, each perfect beyond 
my former conceptions of perfection, 
and when at last the whole was finished, 
I feared to move, lest I should disturb 
the delicious harmony, yet ringing 
through the ears of my memory. The 
miniature Orpheus, however, as soon 
as he had p in the stops of his 
gigantic lyre, and taken a pinch of 
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-snuff, beckoned me over to him, and 
began _ coolly to eye me from top 
to toe. stood this for some time 
pretty well, but at last thought it ne- 
cessary to speak. 

“ You are, [| presume, organist to 
this cathedral? If you are, you must 
have been proud of the concert which 
immediately preceded your solo. That 
horn x 

“ For the love of St. Cecilia, don’t 
speak of it !” interrupted the musician, 
putting his hands to his ears, “ I 
scarcely can bear to think of it. The 
truth is, I never enter this place when 
I know that that horrible and uncouth 
bellowing is frightening the old saints 
in the chapels here. I only come for 
amusement, and usually when the 
church is empty. Indeed I rather 
think that I contribute to discharge it 
of all loitering worshippers, as the 
story goes that ever since the old 
Duke of Bedford was laid here, the 
little gentleman—old Nick himself— 
comes at intervals and plays him a con- 
solatory anthem ; and, to tell the truth, I 
donot wish to disabuse the good enthusi- 
asts for Jeanne d’Arc of their preju- 
dices, as I am enabled through them 
to'secure silence and solitude for my 
rhapsodies, and free them in general 
from all earthly witnesses but old 
Jeanette, who, at the expense of being 
considered by her neighbours as more 
deserving the tortures of the Place de 
la Pucelle than she who underwent 
them, has sease enough to earn a few 
sous in an honest way, even from the 
reputed Prince of Darkness.—But let 
me again ask, who are you? you look 
like a stranger here.” 

“ Not more so than you do to the 
present age,” replied I. “Iam a fo- 
reigner, travelling in these parts for— 
no matter what reason. This church 
is to me heretical, but I entered to view 
its beauties, and remain to hear its 
wonders,” and I bowed to the little 
organist. “ And now, Sir, may I ask 
whether your talents are known through- 
out the musical world, or are confined 
to this obscure spot ?” 

“ I believe I am by this time pretty 
well known,” answered he, “and my 
only reason for coming here is my having 
taken a fancy to this instrument, which, 
though not so powerful as many others 
I have played upon, has an agreeable 
quality of tone, and is particularly free 
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to the touch, which to me is a great 
matter.” 

“ Have you ever tried the organ at 
Cologne ?” 

“ Frequently: I cannot play upon 
it; itis like lead against the fingers : 
there are few instruments free enough 
forme. You bave some good instru- 
ments among you. You are English, 
I take it ?” 

“ Almost: Iam a native of Ireland ; 
I should wish you to hear an instru- 
ment in St. Patnck’s Cathedral in 
Dublin.” 

“ Thave heard of it as a good sound 
instrument, but much in want of re- 
pair.” 


lately.” 

“ Not for some years.” 

“Tt is now so altered as to be 
scarcely known for the same instru- 
ment.” 

“Then you have probably good 
music there.” 

“1 think we have: J have heard no- 
thing like us, and I have travelled 
much,” 

“ But you are a musical people na- 
turally.” 

“ Not in the solemn way,” said I. 

“ No matter—no nation was ever 
solemnly musical : sacred music always 
took its turn and popularity from na- 
tional taste. Your airs, so admirably 
aristocraticized by my old acquaintance, 
Sir John Stevenson, proved that you 
were essentially a musical people, and 
a perfection in church arrangements, 
such as I know he and others have at- 
tained, was only what I should have 
expected. I doubt whether Stevenson 
would have been so successful in these, 
if he had not so thoroughly under- 
stood the native music of his country. 
He it was who formed your cathedrals, 
and no doubt he glories in their pre- 
eminence.” 

“ Alas, Sir, his funeral anthem has 
been sung !” 

“ Funeral ! 
more ?” 

“ He is indeed dead.” 

“ Tam sorry for it in my heart, as I 
am sure Ireland must be from north to 
south, and the world, where music is 
esteemed. He was a rare spirit, and 
shed a lustre over the place of his na- 
tivity. But you are a musical people, 
certainly ; I have often remarked it, 


Why is he then no 
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and you would be celebrated, if you 
only knew how to manage yourselves.” 

“TIT do not know what you mean,” 
said I, 

« And I scarcely know how to ex- 
plain myself. Are you a draughts- 
man ?” 

“ An indifferent one.” 

“ Did you ever set yourself down in 
a picturesque country, to draw the 
beauties that you admired, and render 
them your own? If you did, you re- 
member how you have cast about and 
examined in what position such a 
tower or such a mountain would show 
most advantageously—how the light 
should enter—what rocks or weeds were 
most in character with the fore-ground 
—whether living objects might be in- 
troduced with effect—and you did not 
feel prepared to do justice to your 
landscape until these preliminaries had 
been adjusted. Such management is 
necessary to give effect to music, and 
without such management the efforts 
of a Handel or a Bach are unavailing. 
The best performance of the most in- 
spired composition will not be effective 
at all times and under all circum- 
stances ; and the art of a conductor of 
concerts should be principally directed 
to arrangements of this secondary and 
auxiliary kind, which being satisfac- 
torily completed, he may bid his per- 
formers do their worst, instead of their 
best.” 

“ I suppose you mean, in short,” said 
I, “that players and listeners should 
mind what they are about ?” 

“ More than that,” said the organist ; 
“much is required in combination to 
give sound the Zauberklang that makes 
music. Which has the greater effect, 
the dull recital of a play in a morning- 
coat and galligaskins, or the perform- 
ance of it in the buskin and toga? 
Music must be performed, in costume, 
as it were, to be successful, believe 
me.” 

“You must be rather difficult to 
please,” said I, “and can seldom have 
your taste gratified.” 

“Tam. Lown, too, that my enjoy- 
ments are fewer, but they are more 
exquisite. For instance, in this empt 
church I enjoy music in perfection. If 
I strike but a chord, I can follow its 
echoes through chapel, chancel, and 
vault, without meeting the shade of a 
whisper to cross me ;—every thing— 
association, solitude, vastness, all cor- 
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respond, and are in keeping with the 
sound,” 

“ Well, I should like to convice you 
that we do understand all this.” 

“« And how could you do it ?” 

“ By demonstration.” 

“ Well, I will submit to it.” 

“ How?” 

“ By going over to you, and judging 
for myself.” 

“ With all my heart. Will you 
come with me? 1 start to-morrow 
morning, and my friend -—— I know 
expects to have something recherché 
within ten days at his house in Dublin.” 

“ T go—but on one condition.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“That you afterwards accompany 
me to Germany, and see a specimen 
of what I call musical arrangement.” 

“ Agreed. Can you make your 
preparations for the morning ?” 

“ Preparations! A blaék silk night- 
cap and a couple of changes of linen 
are all my arrangements, and—but 
how do you go” 

“ By boat to the mouth of the river, 
and thence across the channel. We 
start from the quay at six.” 


“ [shall meet you there at that hour 
without fail.” 


By this time we had descended the 
little stair, and having let ourselves out 
of the church by a side door, in a few 
minutes I was at my hotel. 

The morning came, and with it my 
new acquaintance appeared at the 
water-side, buttoned in a flimsey-look- 
ing, lightish grey, meagre wrapper, 
which mocked the name of great-coat. 
Nothing, let me here remark, can be 
more contrasted at all times than the 
appearance of an English great-coat 
and a French surtout. The latter seems 
only calculated to “sift the frozen 
wind,” ere it enters the marrow of the 
miserable shiverer within. Its numerous 
small wrinkles attest the exiguity of its 
material, while the little low collar and 
the scanty skirts are admirably adapted 
to expose both extremities of the un- 
happy wearer. What a contrast to 
the great, bullying, bang-up Benjamin ! 
Why, you might button the whole 
light infantry of France into one of 
them. With its cumbrous, weather- 
ce cape, and its heavy horse-cloth 
ining, and its everlasting tough double- 


stitching, and its ample, expanded, 


sevenfold chest, and its sweeping, 
voluminous, boundless skirt ; all this, 
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with its unfathomable pockets, and the 
meridian glare of its huge buttons, set in 
motion by some invisible agency inside, 
constitutes the great-coat of our land 
of comfort. Such did I wear that 
morning, and I pitied my poor little 
friend, who never ceased to blow his 
nose and rub bis frost-nipped fingers 
together till the sun gained power to 
remove the cold dews of the night, and 
restore animal heat to his frame. 

But I need not dwell on our adven- 
tures till we arrived in Dublin. Every 
thing was propitious, and I liked my 
musical friend more and more every 
day. He was subject to long fits of 
abstraction, and, I occasionally thought, 
of dejection ; but when roused, his con- 
versation was acute and refined, par- 
ticularly on the subject that seemed to 
engross all his interest, and almost all 
his thoughts. I enquired from several 
people I met, whether they knew of any 
musician of celebrity, who was in the 
habit of visiting the town we had left 
(for no endeavours of mine could in- 
duce him to disclose his real name ;) but 
they all professed their ignorance ex- 
cept one, who, when I spoke to him, 
shook his head and retired to another 
part of the vessel. He was a character, 
there was no doubt of it, but in pro- 
portion to my curiosity seemed the im- 
possibility of satisfying it. He had 
nothing about him to guide enquiry. I 
looked at his small time-worn port- 
manteau, and turned it over and over, 
but could discover no clue. One da 
indeed I took up his snuff-box, which 
he had laid for a moment on the table 
of an inn, and observed the letters 
W. M. on the cover, but when he saw 
me he snatched it up, and appeared 
disconcerted when he perceived that I 
had noted the characters. I gained 
nothing however by this discovery ; 
I was as much in the dark as ever. 
He gave his name as Miiller at the 
offices, but it was evidently an assumed 
one ; there was no one of celebrity so 
called, and indeed he did not pretend 
that it was his real name when I 
charged him with the deception. 

My friend ——’s house was just two 
streets from G ’s hotel, where I 





had taken my companion, and it hap- 

ened so fortunately that the next 
night but one after we arrived, his 
soirée musicale was to take place. The 
stranger made it a point with me that 
I should not speak of his musical powers, 
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but merely introduce him as Herr 
Miiller, a lover of music. He spoke 
English a little, and French fluently, 
so | knew that he would be able to 
converse without embarrassment at 
my friend ’s house. 

The day that intervened was Sun- 
day, and my national pride was too 
strong to allow me to pass it over 
without taking him to the cathedral we 
had spoken of at our first meeting, 

. * * ° 
“ You now see, Sir,” said he, as 
we returned along Peter-street, “ that 
what I said was correct. The material 
is fine, but the qualifications I spoke of 
are in some measure wanting.” 

“ Well, wait till you have been at 
my friend ——’s,” said I; and we re- 
turned to dinner at the hotel. 

The next evening came, and we 
arrived at Mr, ’s house at about 
ten o'clock. While we were in the 
carriage, “ Now,” said the musician, 
“IT begin here. For what reason, in 
heaven’s name, do you begin your con- 
certs in the middle of the night ?” 

“ Because we keep late hours in this 
country as a system—we breakfast, dine, 
dance, sing, sleep late here.” 

“Tam glad you followed that order 
in your description. You eat and drink, 
you go through the business of the day, 
you eat and drink again, you dance 
yourselves to death, and then you set 
yourselves down to tausic, with the hope 
of really enjoying it. Are you aware 
that the ear must be as unwearied as 
the ancle ? But nous voila arrivés.” 

A thunder from our footman an- 
nounced us, and we were ushered in 
and up stairs. 

“Is that the overture ?” said the 
little German, with a laugh. 

Our host was all politeness, and apolo- 
gized, as usual, for an unexpected defi- 
ciency in his musical strength, &c. 
He had, he said, to regret the absence 
of his first tenor—perhaps Monsieur 
Petranger would take the part—and, 
without waiting for a reply, he left us, 
and proceeded to address—probably in 
the same terms—another group, which 
had been announced with equally noisy 
honours as ourselves. My friend looked 
at me, and said nothing. 

We passed onward to asecond room, 
and thence beheld a third, in which 
were preparations for music on a large 
scale. A variety of persons, apparently 
performers, were there ; most of them 
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talking and laughing; some finding 
fault with their neighbours’ instruments; 
others resining their bows, and a few 
commencing the reliminary chaos of 


- fifths. A continued buzz, almost amount- 


ing to a roar, floated over the assembly ; 
for old ladies had begun toknot together 
in corners, and groups of politicians to 
wax warm in mid floor. The host, 
anxious to arrange everything to every 
one’s satisfaction, now thought it time 
to shuffle into the music room, and give 
the word for the overture. Then, in- 
deed, there was a noise. The piano- 
forte was instantly struck—chord after 
chord—pedal down—with fearful into- 
nation, and all manner of instruments 
joined energetically in the discordant 
concert—string after string squeaked up 
and groaned down alternately, and 
flutes pitched sharp in double-octave, 
and huge basses rumbled heavily into 
tune. This lasted between five and 
ten minutes, tothe evident annoyance of 
my sensitive companion, who shrugged 
and twitched, and was only prevented 
by his refined politeness Saas putting 
his hands to his ears. All this time the 
voices of the amateurs, assembled in the 
other apartments, continued to rise to a 
higher key, in proportion as the confu- 
sion of sounds increased ; and when it 
had in a manner subsided, and the 
leader had assumed his post, they still 
continued to talk with unabated fury ; 
so that it was not until the magisterial 
stroke of the bow upon the desk had 
given warning that the music was 
about to begin at last, that a voice of 
moderate strength could gain a hearing 
at all. 

There was a sudden still, as the first 
bar—largo—piannissimo—was heard to 
commence ; but, alas! one unfortunate 
lady, whom I had observed from. the 
first ensconced with two other beings 
like herself, in a corner, pregnant with 
tea and scandal, was either too much 
animated by her theme, or not suffi- 
ciently alive to the requirements of 
harmony ; for when the rooms were 
suddenly hushed, as I have described, she 
was not able to check herself in the soul- 
absorbing subject of her conversation, 
but in a voice raised far above concert- 
pitch, shrieked out, amid the silence, 

“ And moreover I can tell you, that 
Lady S ’s lord arrived at home 
some hours too soon for the smoothness 
of his forehead——” 

Every eye was turned in the direc- 
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tion of this startling communication ; 
and, at the same moment, the utterer of 
the unintended announcement became 
aware ofits publicity. She had nothing 
left but to sit silent, and affect peculiar 
raptures at the music. The piece— 
one of Mozart’s symphonies—was well 
performed, and my little German lis- 
tened with deep attention—-his face 
looked as if it reflected the music, so 
truly did every expression pass across 
it. Not so the rest of the company. 
It was rather long, and before the end 
of it, conversation had been resumed 
— generally. The symphony at 
ast was finished, and Miiller stood in 
the same attitude, till the unrestrained 
Babel-burst of tongues recalled him to 
himself—all who had been hitherto 
kept silent seeming to take up where 
they had left off. The sentence which: 
was interrupted by the symphony was 
resumed, and conversation —scandal, 
politics, and all—was once more full 
cry through the rooms. 

“You will not see music take the 
second place when you come to Ger- 
many,” said my companion, with a sigh. 
“ We have the additional enjoyment of 
expectation beforehand and remem- 
brance after.” 

“ Well, you will see better behaviour 
by and bye. But why check conver- 
sation ?” 

“ Because it is out of the question 
enjoying it and music together. They 
are both delightful, but they are rivals, 
and do not shine in each other’s com- 
pany. The ear must be untuned of 
words, to be accordant with music. 
Harmony must float undisturbed and 
uninvaded upon the soul.” 

“ Oh, these are German fancies.” 

“ Nevertheless you will allow their 
weight when you cone to us.” 

“ Perhaps so—but here’s a song.” 

Miss had long been hesitating, 
and it was not till after the earnest en- 
treaties of the master of the house that 
she could be prevailed on to come 
forward—blushes overspread her face, 
and the fall of a music desk completed 
her confusion. Nevertheless Miss 
had a powerful and rich voice; and 
sung an Italian scena in tolerable style. 
Her tones began to acquire their habi- 
tual steadiness and strength towards 
the end, and the last few passages were 
executed so well, that they elicited a 
word of approbation from two or three 
critics of acknowledged reputation. 
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The young lady, when she had con- 
cluded, Sook, with much grace, her 

loves from off the instrument, and suf- 
ered herself to be led by the bowing 
host (carefully avoidingthe music desks, ) 
to her seat, while the roar of voices, 
scarcely remitted during her song, was 
as loud as ever again. 

A lady and gentleman sat near us. 

“Pray, Mr. Woodbine, who is the 
lady who sung ?” 

“TI protest I cannot tell—she has a 
fine voice.” 

“ Yes—for a bravura.” 

“Ha! ha! you are severe, Miss 
Crabtree.” 

My companion pulled my button, 
and whispered—* You will never hear 
a remark of that kind when you come 
to my country. It was the conscious- 
ness that such might be made, that 
brought the blushes into that poor 
girl’s face when she began.” 

A harp concerto, admirably executed 
by a celebrated female performer, fol- 
lowed ; after which there was a good 
vocal quintett, and then an _ instru- 
mental solo. A song by an irresistible 
amateur succeeded, and there was a 
long pause. I saw several well-defined 
stretches, and at last one lengthy young 
fellow, who was lazily lounging on a 
chair, swung back on it towards another, 
apparently of the same age and calibre 
with himself, who was immediately 
behind-us, and with a look of the most 
hopeless ennui drawled out—“ O’Brien, 
do the hounds meet to-morrow ?” 

“ Don’t know,” said the person ad- 
dressed—* Do you mean to ride ?” 

“ Why, if I can get over this cursed 

t, perhaps I may. That stupid —— 

ed me here for a little music, which I 
naturally supposed to be a couple of 
songs, and the rest given in quadrilles 
and waltzes ; and instead of that, here we 
are squeaked to death with fiddles and 
flutes, and scarely allowed to utter our 
misery. Heaven defend me from mu- 
sical parties! But who is that lanky 
fellow they are dragging up like a 
culprit to the instrument ?” 

he object of his enquiry was the 
son of our host, a young man of about 
eighteen years of age, with long straight 
hair and a Paganini nose, who had just 
taken up, with irresolute hands, a violin 
and bow, and was endeavouring to 
secure an unmanageable stop that was 
slipping down. lady had kindly 
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consented to play an accompaniment, 
having promised to make allowance for 


mistakes, and not to hurry in the last | 


variation. The air—all my readers 
know it—was simple enough for the 
merest tyro to attempt it, and yet diffi- 
cult enough to show the powers of the 
most finished performer. The youth, 
encouraged by his father, succeeded in 
gaining a tolerable set of fifths before 

e began, with the assistance of the 
kind lady at the piano-forte, who struck 
the notes for him—and setaboutthe air 
in high style. 
the second part, however, a momentary 
gues from off the book shewed 


im the face of an ill natured critic, / 


ginning full upon him, and opened his 
eyes to his situation. He did not im- 
mediately regain his composure or his 
lace, and in consequence, the “kind 
ady” was obliged to request him “to try 
the second part again.” He performed 
it worse than before, and then the 
father was heard whispering about “his 
not having practised much lately—his 
natural diffidence, &c.” He now com- 
menced the first variation, but here he 
began at once to flounder. His high 
notes were quite involuntary—his fin- 
gers flew with a rapidity that he could 
not command—his positions were lost— 
the veins of his forehead were distended, 
and his glassy eye rivetted on the page 
which he no longer saw. He was evi- 
dently hors de combat, and must have 
given ¥ in a few bars, but that—fortu- 
nately I would say—in a violent coup 
@archet on the fourth string, his bow 
came in contact with the flame of the 
candle, and—whizz! away flew the hair 
in a blaze—the stick crashed against 
the strings, and—all was over. A 
murmur of commiseration, mixed with 
scarcely repressible laughter, covered 
his retreat from the scene of his discom- 
fiture, and the “kind lady” attempted 
some sarcastic consolation to the mor- 
tified father. 

“ Now,” said my little friend, “ this 
lad should not have played to-night. I 
see he has some talent, and may yet be 
an agreeable performer ; but the merest 
blockhead could have told beforehand 
that he could not please this company, 
and that an exhibition was only calcu- 
lated to make him ridiculous. There 
is nothing more ill-judged than such an 
attempt by a parent to set off his 
favourite by early display. It defeats 


Before he had finished : 
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its own end in every way ; for it ex- 
hibits the imperfections of the learner 
before he has had time to overcome 
them, and consequently disheartens 


_ him, by showing him the ill-disguised 


sneers of hisaudience. Let family dis- 
plays seldom be made at a musical 
party—we do not manage so in our 
Deutschland, L assure you.” 

“ Well, but after all there has been 
some good music to-night.” 

“ Doubtless ; but nothing was adapted 
to give it effect. We did not sympa- 
thise with it—we did not, nor could we, 
allow our hearts to harmonize with what 
was going on. Inthe midst of general 
indifference it is impossible to give way 
to feeling ; we must be cold to escape 
observation. A spirit of satire, too, 
is inimical to music. All should be 
good-nature, forbearance, and interest, 
to give a concert success—the hearts of 
the players, as well as their instruments, 
should be tuned one to the other. 
During the performance, attention on 
the part of the auditors should be 
feigned if not felt, and silence should 
not be violently intruded upon, even 
during the intervals. But I could men- 
tionan hundred defects—noisy tuning— 
long pauses—bad selections—crowded 
rooms—all inimical to music. I am 
longing for you to come to Ger- 
many.” 

Our host was so disconcerted by this 
termination of his son’s musical exhibi- 
tion, that he lost all command of him- 
self. He hurried about from one room 
to another, deaf to the bitter consola- 
tions of his friends, or, if he heard 
them, forcing a laugh that was but too 
apparent a mockery of the mortifica- 
tion within. Some refreshments. were 
soon after produced, and, as I had left 
Herr Miiller in conversation with a 
lady who understood his native lan- 
guage, I sat down to partake of them 
without thinking it necessary to go 
back to look for him. We were all en- 
joying what seemed to most of us the 
only intelligible — of the night’s pro- 
ceedings, when I saw parties of two and 
three returning into the room from 
whence they had escaped to supper ; 
and presently the movement became 
so universal, that I followed the rest ; 
—but no sooner had I entered than I 
was struck with astonishment—there 
was the German sitting at the piano- 
forte in the music room, which was de- 
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serted by every one else, and the whole 
party that had been so noisy and impa- 
tient before, now standing at the open 
doors in attitudes of the most rapt atten- 
tion, and seeming almost to hold their 
breaths. I got forward as well as I could, 
and remarked the same expression upon 
his countenance that I had observed on 
first seeing him. He was evidently so 
wrapped up in his subject as to be un- 
conscious of the presence of any one, 
and the play of his countenance was, 
as before, like a mirror to the music. 
Sweet was the air that grew and 
swelled to life beneath his fingers. I 
recognized it as one that I had known, 
but so dignified was it by the heavenly 
expression of the performer, that it 
only bore such a resemblance to it as 
the triumphant hymns of heaven may 
be supposed to bear to our poor 
psalmody on earth. The silence and 
surprise of the auditors when they first 
entered, surpassed painting, but at last 
I perceived the tears of several begin 
to flow; and I confess that when, 
after having played a variation in a 
more lively style, he touched upon the 
theme ina minor key, I could not resist, 
and the piano-forte and player floated 
before my eyes in a watery haze. At 
length he paused, and laid his head 
upon his hands. Not a stir was heard 
from the auditors, who now included 
the whole company. Suddenly a flash 
crossed his countenance, as if*it was 
lighted with a new idea, and he burst 
into a brilliant allegro, which I at once 
remembered to be that I had heard 
from him in the cathedral. He slowly 
raised his eyes—ran them along the 
front row of listeners, and when he per- 
ceived me, a faint smile played: on his 
features. It was but for a moment, 
and he was in the music again. If 
the audience were melted before, they 
were still more delighted now. An 
irrepressible murmur of applause ran 
through the room for a few moments 
after the subject developed itself, and 
again all subsided to fixed attention. 
Every nerve. was strained to catch the 
astonishing execution and magnificent 
character of the stranger’s performance. 
Every eye was upon him—every ear 
heard him alone. 
An old gentleman, who had been 
— from a view on account of 
is stature and his inability to get for- 
ward, at this moment edged his way 
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to the front ;—but no sooner had he 
cast a glance at the performer, than he 
fell back into a chair, exclaiming— 
“ Wolfgang Mozart, by heaven !” 


“ Monsieur, Monsieur! votre 


chaise! on va fermer Ceglise /”—I started 
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grew upon me. I put my hand in m 
ocket, and, taking out a sous, I gave 
it to the woman who had wakened me, 
and walked out of the cathedral withou 
saying a word. 
ADVENA, 


up, and stared about—reality gradually 


LE MAUDIT PRINTEMPS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF DE BERENGER 


I stood gazing from my casement, 
While she lingered at her own, 
Where a rose-tree, from the basement, 
O’er the trellises had grown : 
It was winter, and then quickly 
Flew my glances, on love’s wing ; 
But the roses clustered thickly, 
And I cursed the smiling spring. 


When the sullen skies were streaming, 
When the snow lay drearily, 
I have seen her blue eyes beaming 
Through the half-closed “ jalousie :” 
I have watched the birds, unchidden, 
Snatch the crumbs she used to bring ; 
But that gentle form is hidden, 
And I loathe the smiling spring. 


Then, the little lamp she lighted, 
Seemed a beacon-light to me ; 
Ere its radiance had been blighted 
By the blossoms of that tree ; 

If the gentle airs that stir it 
With a feeble quivering, 

Would but tear it from the turret, 
I would bless the smiling spring ! 


There is perfume in the flowers, 
There is music in the trees, 
But I love the sleety showers 
Of stern winter more than these : 
When I see the full-blown roses, 
Round the latticed chambers cling, 
Where the hidden one reposes, 
Then I hate the smiling spring ! 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE EDWARD WALSH, 


Memoir of the Late Edward Walsh, M. D. 


M.D. 


PHYSICIAN TO. HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 
WITH NOTICES OF THE CANADIAN INDIANS, &c. 


Nothing, perhaps, more strongly marks 
the very extended ramifications of Bri- 
tish influence and connection at the pre- 
sent day, than the various scenesin which 
its military have been engaged, and 
the various countries they have visited. 
Like the Roman soldiers of old, there 
is no region of the earth into which 
they have not penetrated. This has 
afforded to its officers, and those de- 
sirous of information, the ample means 
of acquiring it ; and the medical men 
of the army, whose education particu- 
larly qualified them for profiting by 
the opportunities, have been some of 
the most accomplished and best in- 
formed men in Europe. Of this class 
was Dr. Edward Walsh, late physician 
to the forces. 

He was a native of the south of Ire- 
land, born at Waterford, where the 
name of his family occurs among its 
chief magistrates in the earliest records 
of the city. Of their military propen- 
sities a curious anecdote is told in the 
history of Waterford.* In the reign 
of Henry VIII. a body of soldiers was 
raised in the city, and eS to 
the Continent to join the English army 
then besieging Boulogne. A gigantic 
Frenchman advanced from the town, 
and like another Goliah, challenged 
any man on the opposite side to single 
combat. It was accepted by Nicho- 
las Walsh of Waterford, who crossed 
over a small river that interposed, at- 
tacked and slew the Frenchman in 
sight of the two armies, and then swam 
back to his er friends, with 
his antagonist’s head in his mouth. 

Dr. Walsh was from his birth designed 
by his father, not forthe military, but the 
medical profession, to which he him- 
self had early evinced a decided in- 
clination ; and to this end he was sent 
to school in England, where it was sup- 
posed that the classics were better 
taught at that time than in Ireland. 
Here he began the practice of his 


future profession much earlier than 
had been expected. The belief was 
universal among the peasantry, that 
the touch of an Irish hand could heal 
all bites of toads and serpents, as surely 
as that of the royal hand could cure 
the king’s evil. People were there- 
fore brought every day to the school, 
who had, or fancied they had, been 
blasted by the puff of a toad, or stun; 
by the tongue of an adder, for the 
Irish boy to stroke; and such was 
their faith in the efficacy of the re- 
medy, that they all departed satisfied 
of their cure. The virtue was sup- 
posed to reside even in Irish wood. 
He had brought with him a hazel stick 
which was also in great demand: with 
this he stood in a crowd of rustics, likea 
magician, waving his wand, and round 
whatsoever venemous thing he made a 
circle with it, it was supposed to be no 
more capable of passing out than a 
scorpion from a-ring of fire. In these 
our days, when the school-master is 
abroad every where with his penny 
journals, it is hardly conceivable that 
superstitious credulity could have so 
existed in any part of England. 

His earliest propensities and pursui 
were literary ; shortly after his retur, 
home, therefore, he established in Water- 
ford a literary society, the first of the 
kind ever attempted in any part of Ire 
land out of the metropolis. Here, too,the 

eople displayed a similar character- 
istic of the ignorance of that period. 
For the first time an electric machine 
was exhibited by the society, and its 
apparently supernatural phenomena ex- 
cited the strongest prejudice against 
them, as persons addicted to magic 
and the practice of the black art, which 
on one oceasion had nearly caused 
serious consequences. A shop-keeper, 
not remarkable for integrity or the 
honesty of his weights, lived in a narrow 
street, opposite the society’s rooms ; a 
member, who was somewhat of a wag, 





* Ryland, p. 46. 
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and had as much humour as science, 
contrived to pass the wire of the ma- 
chine across the way, and attached it 
to the cord by which the scales were 
suspended. Ona Saturday night, when 
the shop was crowded with customers, 
the man proceeded to weigh some 
articles called for, but the moment he 
touched the cord to raise the scales, he 
received a sudden shock, which seemed 
to dislocate his arm ; he laid his hand 
on the counter and wiped his forehead. 
“These are sad sudden times,” said 
he, and then crossing himself, he tried 
again; again he received a_ similar 
shock, and again desisted in the same 
manner. The persons in the shop 
were now apprised of the extraor- 
dinary effect, and gazed intently and 
fearfully at the man, while he tried 
a third time to raise the scales. The 
eommon people of Ireland attach 
much importance to the number three, 
and when he received the third shock, 
the whole-assembly, with the man him- 
self, fell on their knees and began to 
pray and confess their sins, as under 
some impending judgment. At length 
one, more shrewd and composed than 
the rest, observed the wire, and 
traced it across to the society’s rooms. 
An instant excitement of the peo- 
ple took place, and they rushed out 
to tear down this nest of wizards and 
magicians ; the members present had 
scarcely time to escape, but their ma- 
chines were destroyed by the fanatic 
mob. 

This society reckoned among its 
members many ingenious men, who 
afterwards distinguished themselves in 
a wider field of action. The Genevan 
patriots were at that time about to 
settle in the vicinity of Waterford, where 
a new town was built for their reception. 
The leading men were very intimate 
with Doctor Walsh’s family, and be- 
came members of the literary society. 
One of them, M. Claviere, was the friend 
of Necker, and afterwards became 
minister of finance under the revolu- 
tionary government of France, and was 
one oi the lamented victims of Robes- 
pierce. 

Another who subsequently distin- 
guished himself, was Captain Robert 
Falkener. This gentleman was for some 
time stationed in Waterford, and was 
enrolled a member of the society ; his 
extravagant dress and affected manners 
excited at the time strong prejudices 
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against him, and he was supposed in- 
capable of any thing manly or intellec- 
tual. He first surprised the people of 
Waterford by a display of knowledge 
in the society, arid afterwardsastonished 
the world by his professional skill and 
intrepidity. He was killed while lash- 
ing with his own hands the bowsprit 
of,an enemy’s frigate to his own, and 
the country has recognised his high 
merits, by a noble monument in West- 
minster Abbey ; had he not been pre- 
maturely cut off, he would probably 
have ranked with Nelson and the first 
naval heroes of England. 

A third member was ofa very different 
stamp ; he was a German of thename of 
Kotzwora, distinguished afterwards as 
the author of “the Battle of Prague” and 
other popular musical pieces ; he was 
a wniversal genius—an artist, a poet, 
and a philosopher, as well as a musician 
—and to him really belongs the first 
claim to a merit ascribed to Paganini. 
He held a wager he would play a dif- 
ficult sonata on the violin, without 
either fingers or strings, and he won 
his bet to the satisfaction of the com- 
pany, by actually executing it in good 
7 with one finger and one string. 

is end was as extraordinary as his 
character; he persuaded a woman to 
hang him up by the neck for a short 
time to a door ; some occurrence drew 
away her attention, and when she 
hastily returned to take him down, he 
was dead ; the woman would probably 
have suffered for this murder, but 
several others came forward in evidence 
before the coroner’s jury, and stated 
that they had often tied him up in a 
similar manner at his own request, and 
that the sensation of strangling was 
an enjoyment he often indulged in, 

Among the permanent residents in 
Waterford were also many men, mem- 
bers of the society, who were distin- 
guished for genius and eccentricity. 
One of them was Henry Plunket 
Peters. Ayscough says, “ Wits come 
men know not whence, live men know 
not how, and die men know not where.” 
Of the origin, means, and end of Peters 
no one knew any thing, though he re~ 
sided fifty years in the city. He was 
celebrated as a mathematician, a poet, 
and a writer of the humorous and pa- 
thetic, in which latter he rivalled his 
favourite Sterne, then an author in 
every one’s hands. On the dissolution 
of the society, he fell from the rank of 
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life in which he had before lived, and 
took up his abode in the damaged pot 
of a glass-house, where he was kept alive 
by the heat of the cinders, and fed by 
the glass-blowers, who shared their 
beer with him in return for the amuse- 
ment he affordedthem. One night he 
went almost naked to a poor woman, 
who let straw-beds in a lane in the 
city, and said in his usual courteous 
manner, “ Madam, I am come to pur- 
chase from you a pennyworth of sleep.” 
He was shewnto a wisp of straw, where 
he lay down ; when the woman thought 
he had enough of sleep for his money, 
she went to awake him—he was dead. 
As he was known to entertain not very 
orthodox opinions in religion, and some 
oung men who were fascinated with 
is manners and conversation had 
afterwards conducted themselves in 
a disreputable manner, the serious 
ople of Waterford thought him an 
incarnation of the evil one, endowed, 
like the demon of Lewis’s monk, with 
fascinating qualities to mislead and de- 
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stroy; while the more ignorant and 
common people, who saw him’ for half 
a century living unchanged under the 
greatest privation, and to whom his 
death was not known, believed him to 
be the wandering Jew, and think that he 
is still alive somewhere, and that he will 
continue to walk the earth till the final 
consummation of all things,* 

The last we shall mention among the 
wits of the society was a gentleman 
of large fortune, full of talent and 
genius, who frequently delighted the 
society with his epigrams. There 
stood at that time, near Waterford, a 
place of public execution, and the wits 
made the piers of the gallows a re- 
ceptacle for their pasquinades, like the 
statues of Pasquin and Marforio at 
Rome. A dignitary of the cathedral, 
who was not very popolar, had built a 
house on this gallows-green, as if to 
enjoy from his windows the spectacle 
of public executions. An epigram, attri- 
buted to this gentleman, was posted on 
one of the pillars— 


Non amo te Sabidi. 
Near to the church, with thoughts divine, 
The pious bishop built his palace ; 
But Oh! what wretched thoughts were thine 
Teo build thy whim so near the gallows. 


The next day the other pier, like Marforio, replied for the Doctor, in an answer 
by Peters— 


If proverbs are true, and to teach us were given, 

“ The nearer the church is the farther from heaven ;” 
Instructed by this to the gallows I gang, 

Since the nearer I dwell, the less fear 1 shall hang.” 


Smitten with the love of physiology, 
he went to Edinburgh to study medi- 
cine forhisamusement,and there became 
acquainted with the celebrated Doctor 
Brown, whose theory was, that disease 
was cured and health prolonged by 
the application of stimulants of different 
kinds to the continually exhausting 
powers of the human frame. This 
practice he, in common with many 
others at the time, unfortunately adopt- 
ed, addicted himself to opium, and fell 
an early and lamented victim to this 

ernicious Brunonian system. When 
is friends, with anxious solicitude, 
would represent. to him the injurious 
effects of this mistaken practice, “ What 
does it matter,” he would say, with his 


eyes sparkling with the fascinating ex- 
citement, “I care not how soon the 
lamp of life is consumed, provided that 
while it lasts I can cause its flame to 
burn brighter.” He may be considered 
as one of the first victims, in these 
countries, who used the Turkish drug 
to this extent, and so was the precursor 
of the English “ Opium Eater” in prac- 
tice, as he was in eccentric genius. 

It is to be regretted that the trans- 
actions of this ingenious, but hetero- 
geneous society, should have perished 
with most of its compositions ; they 
would have displayed the first dawnings 
of literature and science in a country- 
town in Ireland. The only remains 
are some poetry and essays, afterwards 


* There is a curious Memoir and striking Likeness of him, by Doctor Walsh, in 


the British Magazine for August, 1830. 
Vol. III. 
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published in periodicals in Dublin. 
One of the former was a composition, 
for which Doctor Walsh had obtained 
the prize of a silver medal from the 
society, and it was destined to obtain 
another also. The Historical Society 
of Trinity College, Dublin, proposed 
a prize fora poem on a similar sub- 
ject, and it was awarded to one of 
the candidates. It afterwards ap- 
peared that this was the published 
m of Doctor Walsh, for which he 

d obtained the medal, which the in- 
genious candidate had found among 
other supposed forgotten things, and 
had a to his own use ; it 
is perhaps the only poem on record 
that has thus afforded prizes to two 
different authors. One of the latter 
has a proposal by Doctor Walsh for a 
universal alphabet, on the suggestion of 
Sir W. Jones, and applied as a method 
to facilitate the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. He assumed asa principle, 
that the primitive alphabets were 
formed from an outline of the several 
organs of speech in the act of articula- 
tion, and he annexed an anatomical 
diagram of sections of the mouth, lips, 
teeth, tongue, palate, and nose, being 
the parts used in modulating the voice 
as it issues from the glottis, in uttering 
the vocal, labial, dental, lingual, and 
palatial sounds, which constitute the 
elements of every oral language. The 
resemblance of different letters in vari- 
ous alphabets was very striking, and 
afforded the strongest grounds for 
adopting ome common character for 
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them all. An outline of this ingenious 
essay was afterwards oo yee y him 
in a Dublin periodical,* and excited at 
the time much interest. 

About this period, that explosion of 
the human intellect, from which the 
world had expected so much in ame- 
liorating the human condition, ‘by re- 
moving old prejudices and substituting 
a more perfect system of things, began 
in France to assume the horrid garb 
of anarchy, and degenerate into all the 
excesses of a bloody democracy. To 
define the true limits of rational liberty, 
founded on the basis of the British 


constitution, he took up his pen and [ 
published the “ Progress of Despotism,” - 


a didactic poem in one vol. quarto. His 
views are best defined by his own 


words : “ The dominant party, in their J 


zeal for royalty, seem exclusively to as- 
sign to the monarchical form of govern- 
ment all the blessings and virtues of 


social life, and in their abhorrence of ff 


what they term French principles, attach 
tothe words liberty, patriotism, and pub- 
lic spirit, the ideas of anarchy, sedition, 
and rebellion. On the other hand, 
the advocates for republicanism support 
their visionary notions of liberty and 
equality with all the enthusiasm of a 
persecuted sect, and prove incontestibl 
by their cruel and despotic acts, that li- 
berality and toleration form no part of 
of their real tenets.” The following 
proposition on the importance of go- 
vernment is the theme on which the 
poem dilates :— 


\° § Man, ever changing with the changing time, 
Scarce owes a on to place or clime ; 


Ductile as wax 


1e every pressure takes, 


And is what education mars or makes. 

But that which sways him, gives his mind a bent, 
Shapes his whole course—is form of government. 
Him that prime agent only can create 

Wise, foolish, abject, wicked, good, or great ; 
And as it shifts in every change we find, 

So shift his actions and so veer his mind ; 


One passion onl 


moves not with the hour, 3 


Fixed as the polar star—his lust of power. 


This poem, by permission, he dedi- 
cates to Charles James Fox, and what- 
soever sentiments that great man might 
have entertained of the crude opinions 
of so young a person, he expressed 


* Anthologia Hibernica. 





himself highly pleased with the work, 
and favoured its author with his coun- 
tenance and friendship. 

After some lapse of time, during 
which the medical studies of Dr. Walsh 
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were suspended, and his views directed 
by his father to another object, he finally 
proceeded to Edinburgh, and in due 
time graduated as M.D. ; the reputation 
of that school. of medicine being then 
‘so great, that no professional man was 
held in any estimation who had not 
studied there. Here he began to exer- 
cise a talent which had early developed 
itself. He was a good artist, and he 
relaxed from his professional studies by 
sketching the professors, and the lecture 
rooms, of which he made admirable 
likenesses. One of them—the School 
of Anatomy—was published, and exhi- 
bitedapicture as full of life and character 
as that of Tommy Nero’s dissection, 
in Hogarth’s Last Stage of Cruelty, 
Another is a well known picture at 
the present day, though few, perhaps, 
are acquainted with its origin. Prince 
Arthur’s seat, and the romantic environs 
of Edinburgh, were his favourite retreats 
for study or reflection. On contem- 
plating the rocks one day, under the 
Calton Hill, he made out, on the face 
of the craig, a gigantic profile, which he 
sketched as a great curiosity. Many 
years afterwards, when he met, for the 
first time, Lord Nelson, on board the 
Baltic fleet, it struck him that his pro- 


file was exactly that which he had seen 
on the face of the rock. On his return 
to England he published the sketch,* 
with the monument which was erected 


just over it. It was generally acknow- 
ledged a strong likeness of that hero, 
whose features were thus impressed by 
the hand of nature on the rock of ages. 
A fall of a portion of the rock has now 
obliterated this remarkable curiosity. 
When he took out his diploma, an 
irresistible propensity to increase his 
knowledge, by enlarging his sphere of 
observation, induced him to accept the 
situation of physician to a government 
West India packet ; in which capacity he 
twice visited most of the islands in the 
Gulf of Mexico, where the yellow fever 
at that time raged with mortal violence. 
One of his patients, a passenger for 
whom he felt a great interest, was 
seized with it, and he immediately 
brought him to the summit of the Blue 
Mountains in Jamaica, where, far above 
the contagion, they respired a pure and 
wholesome atmosphere, which imme- 
diately restored him. This he frequently 
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practised with success in subsequent 
cases ; and he was appointed to a regi- 
ment at that time quartered in the 
island, whose surgeon was reported to 
be dead of the disease. With this he 
returned to England, but the first news he 
heard on his arriyal was, the unexpected 
resuscitation of the dead man ; so he 
was appointed to another. Attached 
to this latter, he proceeded to Ireland, 
at the time of the rebellion. His regi- 
ment landed from England at Duncan- 
non Fort, near Waterford, and arrived 
on the high ground, above Foulkes Mill, 
in the County of Wexford, while the 
rebels, headed by General Roach, 
were engaged with the army, com- 
manded by the late Sir John Moore. 
Roach had been a Romap Catholic 
clergyman, and led his congregation 
from the altar to the field. It was as- 
tonishing to every military man to 
contemplate the versatility of talent 
that suddenly converted an ignorant 
priest into an able general—and a rude 
rabble into a disciplined army, They 
stood for three hours against 

troops, of nearly equal force, led on by 
one of the best commanders of the day ; 
and it was always his opinion, that if 
the brigade, of which his regiment 
formed a part, had not come up, like 
Bulow’s, at the critical minute, the 
event of the battle would have been 
ultimately doubtful. After this he was 
present in most of theactions which took 
place during that melancholy period, till 
the final surrender of the French, under 
Humbert, at Ballinamuck. This he 
considered the most melancholy period 
of his life. Deeply attached to Ireland, 
and everything that concerned it, he 
could not witness the devastation of 
the country he loved, without the most 
painful feelings ; nor its character de- 
graded, by the atrocities so unsparingly 
perpetrated, without deep regret. 

n the happy suppression of the 
rebellion,a great military force remained 
at the disposal of government, without 
any immediate object to engage its 
operation, and it was determined to 
send a part of the army then in Ireland 
to recover Holland from the French. 
His regiment was among the number, 
with which he immediately embarked, 
and he was one of the first that entered, 
and the last that left that country. It 


*, In Ackerman’s Repository. 
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was the énd of thé year before the 
forces departed from England, and on 
théir arrival in Holland, the inclement 
weather of that climate had set in. 
The first night: of his landing was the 
most perilous of his life. The British 
were opposed by the French and Dutch, 
posted on the sand hills which lined the 
open shore, and after a severe skir- 
mish, were driven from their position, 
which was occupied by the British, 
and they prepared to bivouack on the 
spot, without any covering from the 
tempest of wind and torrents of rain 
which now commenced. Every man 
dug a pit for his bed in the sand, and 
took care of himself as he best might: 
The servants of the doctor and another 
officer excavated for them a deeper pit 
than usual, and secured, as they thought, 
the windward side, by piling the bodies 
and staking the muskets of the French 
killed in the action. Into this den the 
Doctor and his friend crept, and, 
wrapped in their blankets, thought 
themselves well provided for. About 
midnight a sudden gust of the tempest 
swept the whole before it, and buried 
the sleeping officers under the heap; 
and when their servants came in the 
morning, not a trace of them was to be 
found. Providentially, some muskets 
falling across their heads, allowed them 
a space sufficient to breathe, till they 
were dug out of this grave of sand, in 
which they were all but buried alive. 
On advancing to Bergen, the Russian 
division attached to the English army, 
immediately began, as usual, to plunder 
the houses, and a ridiculous scene en- 
sued. Two regiments having quarrelled 
about the division of the spoil—attacked 
one another with such weapons as they 
could lay hands on. Almost ever 

house had a store of round Dutch 
cheese, which they hurled at each other 
till the streets were full of these rolling 
missiles. When the English marched in, 
immediately after, they gathered them 
up, and stuffed their knapsacks with 
their favourite food—their allies prefer- 
ring the tallow and train oil which the 
shops afforded. Among his profes- 
sional experience were several wounds 
of a singular character. One was that 
of an officer who was struck by a musket 
ball on the clavicle, which entered his 
body at the spot, and — 
without the wounded man feeling any 


» * Narrative of the Expedition, p. 89. 
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particular inconvenience. After prob- 
ing and searching for it in vain, it was 
given over as hopeless, and the patient 
left to the chance and danger of such 
an extraneous substance in his body. 
The ball, however, was next day dis- 
eovered by the officer’s servant. It 
had entered the arm, under the axilla, 
and running between the muscles and 
the bone, it issued out at the elbow, by 
an almost imperceptible aperture, and 
quietly deposited itself in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Nothing could be more dissimilar than 
the commencement and conclusion of 
this expedition. The army embarked 
in high health and spirits—a rumour 
was spread abroad, that an immense 
treasure had been buried under the 
Stadt House, at Amsterdam, of which 
every soldier anticipated his share. 
They found, however, the Dutch—their 
supposed allies—luke-warm friends, and 
sturdy enemies; and after advancing 
very near the capital, against the enemy 
and the elements, they halted on some 
sand hills for the night, constructing 
sheds of rushes, and digging holes in 
the sand, expecting the next to be com- 
fortably lodged at Amsterdam. Sud- 
denly an order was issued for the troops 
to fall in, and the different brigades 
immediately to form. It was pitchy 
dark, and the clouds descended in ca 
taracts ; yet it was done with alacrity 
in the midst of this difficulty and confu- 
sion. But instead of advancing, as was 
the general opinion, on the capital, the 
army was ordered to face about, and, at 
ten o'clock at night, were in full retreat. 
“The intense darkness,” the Doctor 
says, “was accompanied by deluges of 
rain—there was no sure footing—all 
was quagmire ; but the firmest bottom, 
and, on the whole, the surest way, lay 
through pools of water, though it 
was impossible to guess whether the 
next step would be up to the knees or 
the neck.”* There were about three 
hundred women attached to the Eng- 
lish army; they were all left behind, 
and next day fell into the hands of the 
French, who treated them with their 
usual gallantry, and sent them back 
well pleased. The children were par- 
ticulary caressed by them; and the 
ragged little urchins returned fancifully 
dressed in nice new clothes. 

On his return to England, he pub- 
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lished a “ Narrative of the Expedition,” 
in one volume, quarto, with maps and 
plates. As he had access to the best 
sources of information, and it was a 


. kind of semi-official work, he confined 


his narrative principally to the details 
of the greater political and military 
events, and generally omitted sketches 
of personal adventures, which after- 
wards amused his friends, and would 
have rendered the work much more 
interesting. As the expedition, how- 
ever, was an event of much temporary 
importance, and his details known to 
be perfectly authentic, the book went 
through two editions in the short space 
of a few weeks. 
An expedition was now planned 
against Copenhagen, to prevent the 
Dariish fleet from falling into the 
hands of the French ; and the 49th 
Regiment was ordered on board the 
English squadron, to act as marines. 
Into this regiment the Doctor ex- 
changed, and he accompanied the 
expedition. Whatever different opi- 
nions there may be as to the expediency 
or the necessity of this proceeding, 
there can be but one as to its result— 
that it was as untoward as that of 
Navarino. The Danes declared they 
had no intention of giving up their ships 
to either the French or English, but 
were as able as they were willing to 
keep them themselves. The English 
fleet was, therefore, moored opposite to 
the town, and the bombardment com- 
menced with fury. The shells and 
balls caused frightful destruction in the 
devoted city. The former penetrating 
the roofs of houses filled with peace- 
able citizens, the moment before enjoy- 
ing tranquillity, burst in the rooms 
before they were aware of their danger ; 
and the fragments flying about, com- 
mitted horrible carnage among women 
and children—urging the surviving men, 
in a state of frenzy, to the ships and 
batteries, where they fought with des- 
eration. The ship in which Doctor 
alsh was embarked—we believe the 
Ganges—was moored opposite the 
crown battery, which protects the en- 
trance of the harbour, where the Danish 
fleet was laid up. It seemed to be a 
tremendous attempt for our ships to 
encounter such works of solid stone. 
They stood out into the sea, like float- 
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ing batteries of masonry, and their balls 
were so well directed, that they passed 
in at one side of our ships and out at 
the other ; and after prostrating every 
thing they met in their passage, were 
seen recouchetting along the surface of 
the water to the Swedish coast. One 
of them dealt death about it in a ver 

extraordinary manner. Doctor Wals 

was examining the arm of an officer 
which was slightly wounded, and while 
he yet held his hand, he saw his throat 
suddenly cut, without any apparent 
cause. It afterwards appeared that a 
ball, from the crownbattery, had passed 
through a depot of tomahawks, and sent 
them spinning about between decks in 
all directions. The blade of one of 
them, driven horizontally, had encoun- 
tered the neck of the officer, and nearly 
severed his head from his body in its 
passage. It was deemed necessary to 
silence this formidable battery by en- 
tering it. His regiment was ordered 
into boats for the purpose, and he 
embarked with it ; not having the most 
distant hope of ever returning from 
what seemed to all a most hazardous, 
and indeed desperate, enterprise. For- 
tunately, the Danes capitulated before 
they reached the fortress, and the 
Doctor escaped with no other wound 
than his hand shattered by a splinter. 

It was quite amusing, if such a word 
can be used on so serious an occasion, he 
would say, to hear the people at home 
speak of the high agen in which Lord 
Nelson and the British officers were 
held by the Danes after the action. 
In a moment of almost unsuspecting 
confidence, and while relations of peace 
and amity, yet actually, as they sup- 
posed, existed, they were suddenly at- 
tacked, their fleet sunk, their capital 
burnt, and their citizens murdered. 
The feelings of the Danes towards 
the actors in such an enterprise, were 
such as are natural to the human heart, 
such as the English themselves would 
harbour under similar circumstances— 
those of unmitigated hatred, horror, 
and hostility ; and to keep these feel- 
ings alive, they still show their steeples 
and churches perforated with balls, 
which, like the Americans at York 
Town,* they will not suffer to be re- 
paired. If any thing could add to the 
regret for such an untoward act, it was’ 





* Weld’s Travels, p. 123. 
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the utter worthlessness of the object 
when attained. The Danes had never 
been a maritime power since the time 
of Turgesius, when centuries ago they 
carried terror and desolation into these 
islands. They were then the only 
maritime power, petty and piratical as 
it was : but since that they never pos- 
sessed a fleet that could be an object 
of alarm. The few ships they had 
were as much for show tee use. They 
were laid up in ordinary, the decayed 
appendages of former respectability ; 
and the energetic defence of the Danes, 
was not to preserve what they knew 
was not worth preserving, but to pre- 
serve what was dearer to them than 
any fleet—their honour, their charac- 
ter, and their national independence, 
It is well known that the painted rot- 
ten planks we obtained, were hardly 
worth towing out of the harbour, and 
scarcely floated to England. Here 
they generally fell to pieces while 
lying in dock, or were filled with stones 
as hulks, and sunk for piers or break- 
waters: one of them was sopees in 
Dublin to thisuse. When the harbour 


of Howthwas in progress, the long 
pier which runs towards Ireland’s Eye 


completed, and the angle about to 
be turned ; the surge of the sea ona 
stormy winter's night, drove several 

of its extremity out of its direc- 
tion, and into the basin of the harbour, 
without scattering the stones; and on 
this foundation, thus singularly formed, 
they continued the wall, so that in fact 
the east and north piers do not form an 
angle, but are joined by a cant. To 
prevent a similar accident the ensuing 
winter, one of those Danish prizes was 
filled with stones, and sunk near it as 
a breakwater ;* but the surge soon 
dispersed this rotten fabric also, which 
was not fit to form even the founda- 
tion of a wall. It was, however, a se- 
cure place to deposit our plunder, so 
as that it should neverrise up in judg- 
ment against us. 

On the termination of this affair, the 
fleet continued for some time in the 
Baltic, and Dr. Walsh had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Russia, where he was 
when Paul was assassinated. Of this 
event he used to tell many curious par- 
ticulars, not generally known. One 
was as follows :—The Krasnoi Dvoretz, 
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or red palace, was a kind of fortress 
which Paul had built for his personal 
security, and in which he shut himself 
up, surrounded by canals, moats, and 
draw-bridges. Immediately adjoining 
this is the summer garden, laid out in 
walks for the recreation of the citizens, 
and full of well-grown trees, in which 
a numerous colony of crows had built 
their nests, so that it resembled an 
English rookery, except that the crows 
of Russia are generally silent, and their 
noise is seldom heard. One night the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
alarmed and kept awake by a most ex- 
traordinary commotion among these 
birds, who continued till it was light 
flying about in the greatest agitation, 
clapping their wings, and evincing some 
powerful impression made on them, by 
their clamorous and persevering croak- 
ing. While the neighbours were next 
morning talking together of this cu- 
rious circumstance,and wondering what 
could have been the cause, the event 
of Paul’s death in the adjacent palace 
began to transpire, and then it was 
found that the noise of the birds had 
commenced just at the time of the 
assassination, when it burst out in the 
most loud and clamorous manner. 
Birds of thiskind have been always sup- 
posed to be endowed with a wonderful 
ao of prescience and sagacity in 
uman affairs, and this circumstance 
confirmed it in the minds of the Rus- 
sians, though it is not improbable that 
they were only disturbed by the con- 
spirators passing and repassing. that 
night at an unseasonable hour under 
the trees, in their way to the palace. 
Be this as it may, the Doctor always 
considered it a singular fact, and men- 
tioned it among the curious things he 
had witnessed in his travels, always 
adding, however, to obviate the sus- 
picion of credulity, 
** Haud equidem credo quia sit divinitus illis, 
Ingenium, aut rerum fate prudentia major.” 
Virg. Georg. lib. 1c. 415. 
His regiment was now ordered to Ca- 
nada, where he accompaniedit, and con- 
tinued several years. Ofall the regions 
of the earth, Canada seems most conge- 
nial to British feelings and . habits. 
The soil and climate are in the highest 
degree fertileandsalubrious. There are 
some countries, which, from an un- 


* Whitelaw’s History of Dublin, vol. ii. p. 1263. 
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known constitution of the atmosphere, 
seem to be exempt from certain fatal 
diseases that infest their neighbours. 
Thus the plague never visits Persia, 
while it is raging in the adjacent re- 
gions, nor the yellow fever Canada, 
while it is devastating the country on 
the other side of the St. Lawrence. 
But of all places, Canada is the para- 
dise of the British army, who charac- 
terise it as a country where “they have 
double allowance, nothing to do, and 
wallow in dollars and Madeira.” It 
was the Doctor’s good fortune to be 
quartered at the Falls of Niagara, a 

ificent spectacle, which had been 
the object of his earliest curiosity, and 
which he now contemplated every day 
with feelings of renewed astonishment 
and pleasure. Some of his sketches 
of this sublime picture attest the im- 
pression it made upon his mind. To 
add to the effect, it frequently happen- 
ed that buffaloes and other animals, in 
attempting to cross the river, were 
caught in the current, and hurried with 
impetuosity to the falls. Here the 
loud bellowing of the unwieldy beasts, 
as they plunged and struggled to extri- 
cate Desiesives from the torrent, was 
in singular keeping with the general 
character of the scenery. Here also 
he one day witnessed an event of a 
similar kind, but of a very different 
character, exhibiting in a striking de- 
gree the stoicism and resignation of 
the Indians. A woman was crossing 
ina canoe a considerable way above, 
but was caught in the current, and hur- 
ried on to the awful cataract. Finding 
all her efforts unavailing, and that she 
was rushing to inevitable death, she 
made no outcry or gesture ef fear or 
impatience, but laying down her pad- 
dles, she stood up and looked quietly 
about her; then taking a bottle of 
spirits fromthe bottom of the canoe, 
ie applied it to her head till she drank 
every drop; she then wrapped herself 
in her blanket, took up a pipe, and con- 
tinued calmly smoking till she shot 
over the falls, and disappeared for ever. 
It was here he became the intelligent 
Cicerone of all strangers, whom he en- 
tertained at his quarters, and among the 
rest his distinguished countryman, T. 
Moore, whom for the first time he met 
in this remote and romantic region. 


* Amulet for 1829. 
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But he had soon an opportunity of 
contemplating the character of Indians 
= living a considerable time among 

em. The small pox is one of those 
awful scourges that afflict the Indian 
tribes, and is more fatal in sweeping 
away the population than all their ex- 
terminating wars among each other. 
Of this he has recorded a most afflict- 
ing incident, communicated to him by 
an eye witness. “ A distant tribe, in 
alliance with the Chippaways, had been 
in a flourishing state, when it was first 
attacked by this awful pest. In vain 
their priests, prophets, and physicians 
attempted to arrest its progress—they 
themselves became its victims. The 
survivors shifted their encampments 
from place to place ; the inexorable pes- 
tilence pursued them, till the whole 
nation perished, with the exception of 
one family, a man, his wife, and child. 
This ‘last man’ fled towards the Bri- 
tish settlements, and was seen to pitch 
his wigwam at the edge of the forest: 
but here too his enemy found him. 
The woman and child sickened anddied, 
and the last survivor dug their grave, 
and laid them in it: he then sat down 
on the edge, and in this attitude he was 
found by a passing traveller ; him he 
conte to cover him up with his wife 
and child, and then giving himself a 
mortal wound, he flung himself upon 
the bodies. The Indians seldom, if 
ever, commit suicide; but this was an 
extreme case, which overcame the for- 
titude even of the Stoic of the woods, 
the man without a tear.”* 

To arrest the progress and amelio- 
rate the character of this disease 
among the Indians, the Doctor, with 
some other medical officers, were sent 
by government to introduce vaccina- 
tion. There are certain stations where 
all the tribes who wander over the vast 
continent, assemble periodically, and 
remain encamped fora longer or shorter 
time. One of those was on the shore 
of the Grande Riviere, which falls into 
the north side of Lake Erie. Here he 
proceeded, and found an assemblage 
of men, women, and children of va- 
rious tribes, collected from very remote 
quarters. As they were apprised that 
he came to administer an antidote 
against their ruthless foe, the small 
pox, he had the most cordial and 
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friendly reception. They erected for 
him a cool and commodious wigwam ; 
it was constructed of long flexible 
poles, with each end stuck in the ground, 
so as to form a circular roof, high 
enough to stand or walk upright in. 
The top was covered with skins, the 
sides with birch bark, and the floor 
within laid down with mats. They hunt- 
ed for him every day, and his table was 
abundantly supplied with venison, fish, 
wild turkey, pheasants, and other fare ; 
and he was tempted with bear, racoon, 
squirrel, dog-flesh, and rattle-snake 
soup, these being the choicest delica- 
cies of an Indian mess. They sub- 
mitted to the process of vaccination 
with the most implicit confidence, 
watched its progress with great atten- 
tion ; and finding every thing turn out 
as they were apprised it would, and 
that no pain or sickness supervened, 
the Doctor gained their entire confi- 
dence and good-will, and they conti- 
nued to bring their children to him 
from the remotest parts, as long as he 
remained in Canada. 

Their first act of gratitude and con- 
fidence was, their admitting him as a 
member of their college of conjurors. 
This was done by a very tedious and 
arduous process, in which his patience 
was severely tested. A small arched 
hut was constructed, very close, and 
barely high enough for a person to sit 
upright. A dog was sacrificed, his bones 
scraped, and then wrapped up in his 
skin. On this he was placed sitting 
near the door, where he was fumigated 
till he was almost suffocated with to- 
bacco smoke. A gaunt figure, dressed 
in cow-hide, was then introduced, who 
threw a pebble at him, and after sundry 
other ceremonies, he finally came and 
spit in his ear, which conferred on 
him his degree, and qualified him to 
see sights, dream dreams, swallow an 
oak tree, and, what he valued still more 
highly, entitled him to admission to all 
those occult rites and ceremonies 
which are the Eleusinian mysteries of 
the Indians, and from which all Euro- 
peans are carefully excluded. 

Of all the ceremonies, such as bore 
a resemblance to those of the Jews 
excited his deepest interest and atten- 
tion. To examine them more minutely, 
he went to reside for some time ata 
Shawonese town, near Buffalo Creek. 
It is very extraordinary, yet very true, 
that this resemblance -is so great as to 
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induce many writers of different nations 
to affirm that they are the same people. 
Emanuel de Moraez, a Portuguese, 
asserts that America was peopled by 
the Carthagenians and the Israelites, 
and that such is the singular conformity 
of their usages, that nothing but cir- 
cumcision is wanting to identify them 
and the latter. George Hoorn, a 
Dutchman, supposes that the Jews 
migrated thither, but after other people 
had been already settled there, and that 
it was during a year’s voyage made by 
the Tyrian fleet, in the reign of Soli- 
man ; founding his opinion on the place 
of embarkation in the Mediterranean, 
as mentioned by Josephus. I.de Laet 
affirms that tomb-stones were dug up 
with Hebrew inscriptions; and P. 
Martyr, that they have temples, with a 
sanctuary, called the Holy of Holies, 
where no one but their high priests can 
enter. But the man who has examined 
the matter most closely, and collected 
the greatest number of facts bearing 
upon the supposed identity of the 
two nations, is James Adair, an Eng- 
lishman, who resided among the In- 
dians for forty years. He supposes 
that the Hebrews migrated thither 
either while they were a maritime peo- 
ple, or soon after their captivity : and 

e has collected together such a num- 
ber of points of resemblance between 
the ancient Asiatic and the present 
American races, that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the similarity is merely acci- 
dental. 

He compares them under the fol- 
lowing heads :—Divisions into tribes— 
worship of Jehovah—notions of theo- 
cracy—belief inthe ministry of angels 
—language and dialect—manner of 
counting time—prophetsand high priests 
—festivals, fasts, and daily sacrifices— 
ablutions and anointings—laws for un- 
cleanness—abstinence from unclean 
things—marriages, divorces, and pun- 
ishments for adultery—civil punish- 
ments—cities of refuge—purification, 
and ceremonies preparatory to war— 
ornaments—manner of curing the sick 
—burial of the dead—raising seed to 
a deceased brother—choice of names 
adapted to circumstances and times— 
traditions. To these internal evidences 
he adds the testimonies of various 
writers, and occupies two hundred and 
forty quarto pages in this extensive 
discussion. I sentag to the observa- 

tion of Doctor Walsh, many of these 
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identities were fanciful, at least he could 
not trace the resemblance, except very 
faintly, as far as his own experience, or 
the information derived from inquiry, 
could enable him to judge ; but many, 


‘he imagined, were not fanciful, but 


founded on a most extraordinary coin- 
cidence of the usages of the two na- 
tions. Without entering into minute 
details, the following is an outline of 
the result of what he himself had an 
opportunity of remarking. 

The Hebrews were divided into 
tribes, having particular patriarchal 
chiefs over them, and they were distin- 
guished by banners, bearing various 
devices, according to the direction that 
“ every man should camp by his stand- 
atd under the ensign of his father’s 
house.”** These emblems were inti- 
mated by Jacob at his death, alluding 
to the qualities of the persons, “ Judah 
shall be as a lion’s whelp,” “ Isachar 
as a strong ass,” “ Dan as a serpent,” 
“Napthali as a hind.” Thus it is 
with the Indians: they are divided 
into tribes, each having its own patri- 
atchal chief, and an emblematic stand- 
ard under which they array themselves 
as “under the standard of their fa- 
thers.” These are marked by various 
animals, the tortoise, the bear, the 
eagle, the serpent, &c. as denoting the 
qualities of patience, strength, swift- 
ness, wisdom, &c. 

The religion of the Jews was a 
strict Theism. They were ordered to 
worship at Jerusalem Jehova, the one 
only true and living God, and of this 
God they were forbid to make any 
likeness: “ Take good heed unto your- 
selves, for you saw no image when the 
Lordspake unto youin Horeb. Corrupt 
not yourselves and make youa graven 
image or representation of any figure.” 
The Indiaus acknowledge but one 
— self-existing deity, whom they 

1 Jo he va, or the great spirit ; a 
name very similar in sound to the for- 
mer, and this they do with unadulte- 
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rated purity and simplicity. Of this 
Being they were never known to make 
any representation, he being, as they 
say, a spirit, and having no body ; nor 
do they récognise as divinities the 
“host of heaven,”. nor defunct men, 
nor evil demons, nor any other created 
things. 

The government of the Jews was a 
theocracy. After they were erected 
into a nation, God was properly their 
king, gave them their civil laws, and 
declared his will by their high priests, 
and “ the breast-plate of judgment, the 
Urim and Thummim,"$ ornamented 
with precious stones ; and so they con- 
tinued for four hundred years, till the 
Jews requested a visible king, like the 
surrounding nations. And “God said, 
they have cast me away that I should 
not reign over them.” The Indians 
acknowledge no king but Jo he va, the 
great spirit, and him they consult prin- 
cipally by a high priest, who wears on 
his breast a kind of Urim and Thum- 
mim, a stomacher worked in figures, 
ornamented with wampum and beads, 
in which they suppose some emanation 
of the great spirit resides, which the 
high priest talks to, and consults in all 
doubtful events, to know the will cf 
God, as David,f Hulda the ‘prophet- 
ess,** and others among the Jews. 

The Jews were particularly addicted 
to charms and prophecies, and con- 
sulted on all important events a reve- 
lation of the intentions of the Deity 
through such intermediate communi- 
cation. When Ahab wished to know 
if he should go up against Ramoth 
Gilead or forbear, he consulted the 
pee who said, “Go up, for the 

rd will deliver it into the hands of the 
king ;"++ and this was sometimes ac- 
companied by a fust, as it was by Ezra 
at Ahava, “to seek of Him a right 
way’{{ for the people. The Indians, 
whenever they propose to go on an 
expedition, or engage in any important 
enterprise, use similar means to influ- 





* Naum. ii, 2. 
+ Num. xlix. 9, 14, 17, 21. 


In an old black letter Bible in Doctor Walsh's 


family, is a representation of Jacob’s death, and rude pictures of the several designa- 
tions he gave his sons: these the Doctor used to say were exactly such as the In- 
dians paint for a similar purpose, particularly the serpent, the wolf, and such as were 
common to both, which seemed as if they were copied from his Bible. 


¢ Deut. iv. 15, 16. 
q 2 Sam. ii. 1. 


§ Exod. xxvii. 30. 
** 2 Kings xxiv. 14. 


|) 1 Sam. viii. 7. 
+t 1 Kings xxii. 6. 


t} Ezra viii. 21. 
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ence their decision. ‘the priest is con- 
sulted, and the dreamer sees his visions. 
Having previously fasted for several 
days, he reports the result. “ Brothers, 
by the inspiration of the great spirit, I 
now speak to you, and by him we are 
prompted to carry into execution our 
enterprise.” 

The most remarkable religious rite 
of the Jews was their Passover, insti- 
tuted by Moses, and observed through 
the whole period of their history, in the 
times of Joshua, Samuel, Hezekiah, 
and after their return from captivity. 
A lamb without blemish was selected, 
kept up, and prepared for a certain time, 
and was slain in the first month, about 
the time of the vernal equinox. A 
bunch of herbs (hyssop) was dipped 
in the blood, and struck upon the lin- 
tel and door cheeks, and then the lamb 
was eaten by all present.* The Indians 
have.a ceremony singularly resembling 
this, to which Doctor Walsh was by 
special favour admitted. Preparatory 
to their great feast, in the spring of the 
year, not a lamb, for there are no na- 
tive sheep in the country, but a dog was 
selected, of the best quality ; he was 
then kept up and fattened. On acer- 
tain day, when the company were as- 
sembled in an edifice or temple ap- 

inted for the purpose, the high — 
in his robes brought him forward, and 
having slain him and boiled him ina 
kettle, he dipped a branch of the hem- 
lock pine in the broth, and _—— it 
every where about, not only on the 
walls and doors, but on the people as- 
sembled. He then cut the flesh into 
small pieces on a pan, which was 
handed round to the company, who 
partook of it, not so much as a feast as 
a mysterious religious ceremony. The 
whole was concluded by a chaunt, of 
which the burden was “ ya allah ye la,” 
which exactly resembled in sound the 
hallelulah of the psalms. 

The Jews were desired, when they 
killed an animal, to spill the blood 
upon the ground; for, says the law- 
giver, “the life of the flesh is the 
blood, and it maketh atonement for the 
soul.”+ The Indians entertain opi- 
nions somewhat similar, though not 
very clearly expressed, and in practice 
they always carefully spill the blood on 
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the ground, and willingly eat no ani- 
mal food from which it has not been 
extracted. 

The Jews had various laws for puri- 
fication, particularly with respect to 
women, which were rigidly observed 
by them.[ The same laws are strictly 
observed by the Indians, whose women 
at certain times are shut up in sepa- 
rate huts, and all communication cut 
off between them and the rest of the 
community. 

The ecclesiastics of the Jews were 
paid by tithes. The tribe of Levi had 
forty-eight cities allotted to them by 
the others, and Moses says the tribes 


gave once in three years a tithe or . 


tenth of all they possessed.§ Some 
resemblance of this usage exists among 
the Indians. A prophet or seer un- 
dertakes to bring down proper rains to 
render the crops abundant every year ; 
and if his saeliiions are verified, and 
his intercession effectual, he receives as 
his reward a tithe or certain portion 
of the produce. 

The Jews counted their year by 
twelve moons, to some of which they 
gave names indicative of the natural 
— of the season of the year, and 
they began their sacred year at the 
vernal equinox. Thus Abib, cor- 
responding with our March and April, 
signified green corn, and Ethanim 
the autumnal or fruit moon, signified 
robust or full grown. The Indians 
commence their year at the same 
period, divide it into twelve moons, 
named from the qualities of the season. 
Thus April is called in their language 
the moon of green plants, &c. 

The Jews never reckoned their dis- 
tances by space, but by time, as indeed 
all the Orientals do at the present day ; 
thus, “ Elijah went a day’s journey 
into the wilderness”||—about twenty 
miles. The Indians never reckon 
by miles, or leagues, or other 
measurement of space, but like the 
Jews, by the time it takes up to 
perform it—a day’s journey and its 
sub-divisions. When travelling, they 
sometimes count by sleeps, making 
“the evening and the morning” their 
designation of a day. 

The marriage ceremonies of both 
correspond in many particulars. The 





§ Deut. xiv. 28, 29. 
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Jews purchased their wives, in some 
measure, by making presents. Abra- 
ham’s servant, in this way, purchased 
Rebecca for Isaac, and Jacob, Leah, 
and Rachel. “ Then the servant took 
forth jewels of silver and jewels of 
gold, and raiment, and gave them to 
Rebecca; and to her brother and to 
her mother he gave gifts."* Whena 
young Indian wishes to espouse a girl, 
he asks permission of her father ; and 
that being obtained, he brings or sends 
the presents intended for the purchase 
of his wife, and lays them at the door 
of the wigwam. 

Many circumstances of their fune- 
rals also resemble. The Jews were 
particularly attached to the ceme- 
teries of their fathers. The patriarch 
Jacob enjoins his sons to bury him 
in Canaan, in the family sepulchre. 
“My father made me swear, saying, 
bury me in my grave, which I have in 
the land of Canaan.” And Joseph ex- 
acts a similar thing from his people, to 
carry his bones with them when they 
leave Egypt. “Joseph took an oath 
of the children of Israel, saying, ye 
shall carry my bones hence.”+ When 
an Indian dies at any distance from his 
tribe or nation, there is no duty consi- 
dered more sacred by the survivors 
than that of bringing his body thither. 
If it be in winter, it is wrapped in 
skins, and preserved on a stage till the 
weather enables them to travel, and 
then it is carried for hundreds of miles 
to the Canaan of the tribe, and depo- 
sited with much ceremony in the grave 
of his father. 

War was the great employment of 
the Jews. When they went to battle, 
the “priest came forth”{ and addressed 
the people, and various ceremonies of 
fasting and purification were performed, 
and they carried on their hostilities 
with the most fierce and exterminating 
fury.§ The Indians practise the same 
rites before they commence, and in 
their progress seem actuated by the 
same feelings and practice, though the 
motives were so dissimilar. The com- 
mands of God, and the punishment of 
a wicked and idolatrous people are un- 
known or lost to the Indians, if ever 
they existed among them, and a spirit of 


* Gen. xxiv. 53, 
+ Gen. 1. 2—25. 
| 2 Peter, iii. 7. 


¢ Deut. xx. 2. 
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revenge ulone remains as an actuati 
principle. The Jews hewed King Agag 
to pieces, and exterminated generally 
their prisoners, because they were ex- 
a ordered to do so by Jehovah 

imself, The unsparing Indians imi- 
tate them, though in a different way 
and from a different cause. 

Among their traditions are several 
which seem derived from the Mosaic 
account of the creation and the fall of 
man, the agency of woman and the in- 
troduction of death. One of their A 
logues is as follows: “ In the beginning 
a few men rose out of the ground, but 
there was no woman among them. 
One of them found out the road to 
heaven, where he meta woman. The 
offended the great spirit, upon whic 
they were both thrust out, The 
woman was delivered of male twins, 
and in process of time one of the bro- 
thers slew the other.” 

They have a tradition of the deluge, 
that the world was once under water, 
which, indeed, the alluvial soil of the 
whole country would lead them to con- 
jecture ; but they also add particulars 
of an ark or canoe constructed, and a 
dove and a raven sent out of it, which 
seem derived from some other source 
than mere natural appearances; and 
they further add, that fire and not water 
would be the next agent by which it 
will be finally eee believin 
“that the heavens and the earth whic 
now are, are reserved unto fire.”|| 

Other resemblances no less remark- 
able could be traced in their la e, 
being bold, concise, emphatical, and 
sonorous and many of their words, 
both in orthography and signification, 
nearly resembling those of the Hebrew ; 
and generally many parts of their dress 
and ornaments evincea taste and manner 
strongly resembling those of the Jews. 

These and sundry similar circum- 
stances which he ok an opportunity of 
observing, but which our present limits 
will not permit us to particularise, in- 
duced the Doctor to believe that the 
resemblance was not fanciful, and could 
not be altogether accidental, however 
inexplicable. He some years after 
met the late Archbishop of Dublin at 
dinner, and detailed some of the pre- 


This circumstance is also alluded to by Hosea, iii. 2. 
§ Joshua, vi. 21. 1 Sam. xv. 33. and passim. 
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ceding circumstances, with which he 
was so much struck, that he requested 
a memoir from the Doctor on that sub- 
ject. This, with his usual urbanity, he 
furnished, but what use was made of 
it by his Grace does not appear. 
Among the native chiefs with whom 
Dr. Walsh had formed an intimacy, 
were two very distinguished characters, 
Brandt and Tecumseh. The former is 
well known in Europe as the destroyer 
of Wyoming, and handed down to the 
horror of posterity by Campbell, in his 
Poem of Gertrude. He was a Mo- 
hawk warrior, and was named Brandt 
after a Dutch foster father, who took 
care of the young savage in his infancy. 
The late Marquess of Hastings, when 
Lord Moira, seeing him in America, 
admired his courage and address, be- 
came his patron, and brought him over 
to London. Here he was prevailed on 
to accompany him to a pores in 
his native costume, painted, plumed, 
and ‘armed as a real warrior, with one 
half of his face stained black, and the 
other red. One of the company, 
habited as a Grand Turk, doubting if 
it was not a mere masquerade dress, 
touched the top of his nose to ascer- 
tain if he really wore a masque. Of 
all things, an American Indian cannot 
bear personal freedoms. Brandt took 
fire at the supposed insult, uttered his 
terrific war-whoop, and brandishing 
his tomahawk, would have cloven and 
scalped the head of the Grand Turk, 
had,not Lord Moira interfered and ex- 
lained the mistake. The company, 
owever, took fright, and the Indian 
warrior was left to himself, stalking up 
and down the room in solitary magni- 
ficence. On his return to America, he 
was employed on Indian affairs, was 
accused by his tribe of official pecula- 
lation, and called to account. On this 
occasion, he requested the interference 
of his friend, Dr. Walsh, who exerted 
himself in his favor. His latter end 
was miserable. He was a man of the 
most impetuous and ungovernable pas- 
sions, which were greutly inflamed by 
ardent spirits, to which, in common 
with his nation, he addicted himself. 
On one occasion a violent quarrel en- 
sued with+his .eldest son, who was so 
exasperated that he attacked his father. 
They rolled on the floor till the father, 
drawing his knife, stabbed his son to 
the heart. He never recovered the 
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effects of this murder, but died a short | 


time after, of incessant intoxication.” | 


Tecumseh had all the energetic quali- 
ties and none of the vices of Brandt. 
The Doctor, after stating the past and 
present state of the American Indians, 
thus concludes with the character of 
his friend Tecumseh. “ It is not pre- 
suming too much to suppose that if the 
country had not been visited by Euro- 
peans, they would have emulated, in 
some degree, the Greek republics. 
It is true they had no letters, but nei- 
ther could Homer or his heroes read 
or write. The Irekees joined the elo- 
quence of the Athenians to the cou- 


tuge, frugality, fortitude, and equality “) 


of the Spartans. They had no gor- 
geous temples built with hands, but 
the sky was their temple, and the great 
spirit was their God. They fared as 
well as the Kings of Sparta, who eat 
their black broth at the same board 
with their fellow citizens, in a building 
not better than a Mohawk council 
house. They live in thatched cabins, 
but so did Phocion and Socrates, in the 
midst of the maguificence of Athens.” 

“ Many fine specimens of personal 
appearance may still be seen in the 
Illenee, Potawotamee, and Miamee 
tribes. Straight, muscular, clean limbed, 
erect, and noble figures, and many Ro- 
man countenances may be noticed 
among them. The figure of the In- 
dian warrior in the foreground of 
West’s picture of the Death of General 
Wolf, gives. a good idea of them. Such 
a figure was the Shawonese warrior, Te- 
cumseh, who suddenly appeared on the 
theatre of events in Canada, and proved 
that the Indian fire was not yet extinct. 
He was not only a warrior, but an ora- 
tor, a sachem, and a prophet. ‘In the 
late short American war, when hostili- 
ties commenced on the Canadian fron- 
tiers, he took up the hatchet and com- 
manded the Indian allies on our side. 
He had the address to make his way 
through several of the United States, 
and bring off with him many Indian 
recruits ; but the whole force he could 
muster did not exceed 650 men. The 
American General Hull crossed the 
strait at Amhersberg, and erected the 
American standard, evidently with 
a view to make a permanent settlement 
in Canada; but he attempted in vain 
to bring over our Provincials and In- 
dians—not one of them joined him. 
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Tecumseh, with his band of warriors, 
broke up for Lake Michigan, and sur- 
prised all the American parties along 
the lake. He burst upon them like 
another Judas Maccabeus, bringing 
terror and desolation. He co-operated 
with General Brock at the battle of 
Kappohanno, and forced Hull to re- 
cross the straight. He was pursued by 
Tecumseh, who attacked the American 
camp before Detroit, and obliged their 
general to surrender that important for- 
tress.” In a subsequent engagement 
Brock was struck by a rifle ball, and 
fell dead from his horse. Tecumseh 
also fell by a similar murderous shot, 
but not till the gallant efforts of those 
heroes had already saved Upper 
Canada. 

“'Tecumseh was no less a warrior than 
a politician. The vigour of his physi- 
cal powers was only surpassed by the 
energy of his mind. He conceived a 
practical plan of collecting the various 
tribes to the West of the Lakes, and 
founding a confederate red republic. 
There still remains the brave Na- 
dowassie nation, with its associated 
tribes. They are now expert and in- 
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trepid horsemen, and the whole hope 
of Indian independence rests on the 
possibility of some Indian Gengis, Be- 
ber, or Tamerlane rising up and organiz- 
ing those red Cossacks. But those spe- 
culations are vain. The influx of white 
emigrants from various countries has 
set in so strong, wave impelling wave, 
that the natives have been literally 
pushed from their paternal hunting 
ground, and what remains of them 
have been driven far into the depths of 
the wilderness, and the severities of a 
rude and inhospitable climate. 

“ Their history is mysterious, and 
their fate is severe. Like the autumnal 
leaves of their illimitable forests, they 
are driven before the blast, and gliding 
from the face of the earth, leaving no 
memorial on record that they had ever 
existed. An unlettered race, their 
laws and customs, their feats in arms, 
their speeches, their wars, their trea- 
ties have been preserved on their own 
belts of wampum, a sealed book to all 
the world but themselves. No Homer, 
no Ossian has transmitted to posterity, 
in traditional rhapsodies, their heroes, 
battles, and adventures 


Sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 


There is a melancholy eloquence in 
the above sketch, which is the more 
affecting becauseit istrue. Weare daily 
exterminating a noble and interesting 
race of fellow-men, not more by our 
usurpation of their territory than by 
the vices, habits, and distempers we 
have introduced among them. It had 
been Doctor Walsh’s intention to res- 
cue the memory, at least, of these inte- 
resting people from oblivion, as far as 
in him lay; and to this end he had 
collected a vast body of information 
for a statistical History of Canada, in- 
cluding its botany, mineralogy, and 
other scientific subjects, as well as of 
the habits, usages, customs, and cha- 
racter of its primitive inhabitants; but 
his professional avocations always in- 
terfered, and the only records of the 
red race which he has given to the 
public, are some beautiful views of their 
country, originally intended for his 
work, and partial details in different 
periodicals, from which some of the 


Hor. Carm. l. iv, Od. 9. 


above passages are extracted. Among 
the information which he proposed to 
give, were details of the habits and pro- 
pensities of the wild animals of North 
America, which he imagined partook 
more of the energy and sagacity of the 
aborigines, than those of other coun- 
tries. To this end, his friendly Indians 
collected for him a menagerie, which 
he kept in a domestic state, and his 
family consisted generally of a black 
bear, a beaver, a racoon, a snake, a 
mocking-bird, a humming-bird, and 
sundry others, who were all amusing 
and familiar inmates, and of whose in- 
stincts and capacities he has furnished 
his friends with many interesting anec- 
dotes. 

Among the propensities of Doctor 
Walsh, was always a strong curiosity 
to observe the instincts and faculties 
of inferior animals, and to try how 
far they could be improved by cultiva- 
tion. When he was young, he and 
his brothers domesticated several pets, 
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and the house was never without hawks, 
or herons, or guinea-pigs, orsome such 
favourites. But the greatest, and that 
on which most pains were bestowed, 
was a brown water spaniel, called 
Quail, anecdotes of whose singular 
sagacity have since embellished a popu- 
lar annual. One of them was as fol. 
lows :—John Comerford, an artist, who 
afterwards became very eminent in 
Dublin, and was esteemed our Irish 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, commenced his 
career in Waterford and Carrick-on- 
Suir as portrait painter, and among the 
earliest efforts of his pencil were the 
portraits of Doctor Walsh’s family ; 
that of his mother was an excellent 
picture and a strong likeness, and was 
ever after the object of the painter's 
peculiar regard, from the following 
circumstance. After the picture was 
drawn, the original went on a visit 
to the house of a friend, and Quail, who 
was particularly attached to her, was 
very uneasy at her absence. When 
the picture was sent home, before it was 
hung up, it was set on a sopha, where 
she used to sit to read and work ; the 
family could not one day account for the 
outrageous joy of Quail in the drawing- 
room, but on looking in, they saw that 
she had recognised the picture, and 
was wagging her tail, and frisking about, 
as she always did, to express her joy, 
frequently leaping up and licking the 
face, a mark of affection she always 
tried to pay to those she was fond of. 
After the picture was hung up, she 
never failed to notice it when she 
entered the room, and lay for some 
time before it on the carpet, gazing at 
it intently, and this practice she con- 
tinued, till the return of the original 
quite absorbed her attention from the 
representation. A writer on natural 
history mentions a similar fact, the only 
solitary one that he had ever heard 
of, as the highest instance of animal 
sagacity. So thought Comerford; he 
considered it the greatest compliment 
that ever was paid to his pencil, and 
to the last hour of his life he never 
failed to pay a visit to the Doctor's 
house, to contemplate his handy work, 
and talk of the curious anecdote. The 
portrait of the Doctor prefixed to this 
article, was a sketch made by this 
eminent artist in one of his periodical 
visits. 

After a residence of six years in 
Canada, the Dottor left it with regret, 
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visited the United States, and returned 
to England attached to a regiment of 
dragoon guards, and proceeded, we 
believe, with them to the Peninsula. 
He wa; subsequently appointed to the 
staff, as physician to the forces, and in 
that capacity served in the unfortunate 
expedition to Walcheren, where he 
suffered severely, in common with so 
many others, from the intermittent 
fever engendered in the pestiferous 
marshes of that island, which periodi- 
cally attacked him in some form or 
other, as long as he lived. The state 
of his health however did not prevent 
him from proceeding to the Continent, 


both before and after the return of * 


Napoleon from Elba, and he was pre- 
sent at the attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where he had the gallant but obstinate 
General Skerret under his care. He 
had been wounded on a former occa- 
sion, and was altogether unfit for ser- 
vice, but no persuasion of his physician 
could induce him to remain in his tent 
on that fatal night: he led the attack, and 
was helped limping along bya sergeant, 
scaled the rampart from his shoulders, 
and never returned; he received a 
wound through the body and several 
contusions from the butts of French 
muskets after he fell; he died that 
night in the hospital of the fortress, 
where he was confined with other 
prisoners in that unfortunate attack, 
without the consolation of his friend 
and physician, who never saw himagain. 
The Doctor remained on the Continent 
till the battle of Waterloo, where his 
medical services were unfortunately 
too much required for many a disabled 
friend, and he was finally appointed 
President of the Medical Board esta- 
blished at Ostend, with which official 
situation he terminated his career as a 
military medical officer, when the Bri- 
tish army was withdrawn from the 
Continent. 

While in the Netherlands, he had an 
opportunity of indulging his favourite 
propensity for the fine arts, by the ac- 
quisition of a number of excellent pic- 
tures which however he was not fated 
to keep. When the country was oc- 
cupied by the French armies, it is well 
known that they seized without scru- 
ple every thing worth taking away. 
Among the rest the Descent from the 
Cross by Rubens, which had adorned 
the cathedral of Antwerp ;—the cele- 
brated Chapeau de paille however had 
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disappeared, and no search of the 
French could discover it. It after- 
wards came out, that its proprietor, 
with several others who possessed 
valuable pictures, had buried them in 


’ gardens and cellars, and on the retreat 


of the French, they all re-appeared, 
and the possessors were glad to dispose 
of many of them for ‘such prices as 
the English could give and the French 
would not. In this way Doctor Walsh 
made many fine acquisitions, and had 
in his possesion as valuable and genuine 
collection of the Flemish school as 
most private gentlemen. But how to 
convey them to England was the ques- 
tion which his hospital sergeant under- 
took to decide: he packed them up 
in several empty medicine chests, and 
in this way they were safely conveyed 
with the luggage of the staff, and de- 
posited in the King’s stores, where 
they lay for a long time, as the Doctor 
supposed, in perfect security, while he 
was performing his medical duties on 
the Continent. It so happened how- 
ever that a very extensive and unjustifi- 
able attempt had been made to smuggle 
lace and other articles into England on 
the return of the troops, and by persons 
of high rank, to the great detriment 
ofthe revenue, and the discovery of this 
induced them to search narrowly, when 
many things which officers of the army 
had supposed were duty free, were 
seized and confiscated ;—among the 
rest the medicine chests were opened, 
a thing never attempted before, and in- 
stead of rhubarb cad colonel. they were 
seen to contain nothing but Rubens and 
Vandykes. When the Doctor return- 
ed to England he found all his treasures 
carried off, and he never recoverd 
them ; he had subsequently, however, 
purchased a few beautiful cabinet pic- 
tures which he conveyed home in his 
own luggage, and of them he formed 
a very pleasing collection, containing 
some rare and beautiful pieces of Cuyp 
and other Flemish artists. 

The various climates, classes, and 
states of society which Dr. Walsh’s 
duties introduced him to, furnished 
him with more curious and useful pro- 
fessional knowledge, than usually falls 
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to the lot of those whose practice is 
always stationary. This he was careful 
to avail himself of, and has recorded 
many very interesting and _ extra- 
ordinary cases. We shall slightly 
notice one or two :—A soldier of the 
6th dragoon guards, under his care, 
was affected with petechie, like those 
of typhus fever, which formed small 
spots all over his body. From a minute 
point in the centre of those, there issued 
an exudation of florid blood, particu- 
larly from his mouth aud fauces, till 
his whole frame seemed in a state of 
putrid solution ; yet he seemed free 
from any complaint, till the excess 
of the hemorrhage induced a debility, 
under which he rapidly sunk. This 
case, with the post mortem examination 
of the patient, he published at the time, 
and it seems to have been the first dis- 
tinct account of a morbid affection since 
called Purpura Hemorrhagica, which 
Burserius and Willan had before but 
vaguely and obscurely noticed.* Ano- 
ther was the case of a vigorous and 
robust American farmer, who had been 
operated on for calculus. An abscess 
formed near the spot, which, on open- 
ing, he found to be filled with active 
insects, exactly resembling small flies 
without wings ; several other swellings 
appeared under his axilla, which all 
contained myriads of the same animals, 
till his whole body was undermined, 
and finally consumed by this new and 
frightful species of morbus pedicularis. 

He now remained at home, a miles 
emeritus, with the provision of a de- 
serving officer who had served his 
country long and faithfully in many 
countries of the globe. When retired 
from active life, he formed the delight 
of his domestic, and a few social circles in 
Dublin, to which his experience and 
information, as well as his very kind 
and amiable qualities, greatly endeared 
him. Though suffering from a wound 
and precarious and delicate health, 
which severe duty and insalubrious 
climates had entailed on him, he never 
lost that calm and philosophic cheer- 
fulness which distinguished his charac- 
ter ; and though he had encountered 
such various perils and rough vicissi- 





* Edinburgh Medical Journal, for 1813. 


A very curious case of the kind occurred in the Finglas 


become more common. 


The disease appears to have since 


Dispensary, which, with others, were published by Dr. Harty, we believe, in one of 


the Dublin Medical Reports. 
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tudes, and mixed so much with all 
ranks and modes of life, he was most 
modest and unassuming, retaining in 
his manners the gentleness and sim- 
plicity of a child. He thus passed 
many tranquil and happy years with 
relations, who looked up to him 
with the deference and affection of 
children, and old friends, who re- 
spected him for his worth, admired 
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him for his talents, and loved him for 
his benevolence, and he calmly termi- 
nated a meritorious and active life at 
his house on Summer-hill, Dublin, in 
February, 1832, leaving behind him, as 
a writer justly observes, “the character 
of a man who so passed through the 
world as to attach many warm friends, 
and was never known to have an 
enemy.”* 
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ACADEMICAL REFORM.* 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
ITS PRACTICABLE AND PROBABLE REFORM, 


The subject of education, especially 
the education of the higher classes, is 
one of such vast and vital importance 
to the community at large, that we feel 
no apology to be necessary for calling 
the attention of our readers to the sys- 
tem of instruction that is pursued in 
our only Irish University. Perhaps 
we should rather apologise for having 
hitherto directed to it so little of our 
own. Ata time when that system is 
canvassed and examined in the pages 
of English periodicals, by writers who 
seem perfectly at home in the discus- 
sion, it cannot be amiss that a journal, 
which bears her name, and emanates in 
some degree from her walls, should de- 
vote some space to its honest and im- 
partial consideration. We _ gladly, 
then, embrace the opportunity which 
the appearance on our table of the 
proof sheets of the second University 
Calendar affords us, to revert to a sub- 
ject which surely must be interesting 
to the politician and the patriot. Since 
public attention has been called to the 
recent changes, by a correspondent in 
our Number for August, we have had 
many opportunities of hearing the ex- 
gran of opinion upon his views. 

Ve have heard enough to satisfy us 
that discussion has been excited by his 
remarks ; and perhaps at a period like 
the present, which seems a crisis in the 
history of our University, and when 
her governors seem actuated by a large 
and liberal spirit of reform; in ex- 
amining the system as it is, and point- 
ing out the defects that remain, after 
all the improvements that have been 
made, we may not be altogether unpro- 
fitably employed. We do this the 
more readily, because we _ believe 
there is a disposition in the heads of 
the University to pay attention to any 


reasonable suggestions, and we flatter 
ourselves that perhaps the views ex- 
pressed in our pages may at least be 
admitted to a share of the considéra- 
tion of those who have the power to 
carry them into effect. Whatever de- 
gree of ability we may bring to the 
execution of the task, of one thing we 
are sure, that we bring honesty. Our 
opinions are free and uncontrolled ; we 
have nothing either to gain or to lose 
by their expression ; and as our only 
object is our country’s good, so our 
only motive is our desire to advance 
the cause which for that good we have 
at heart—the cause of ACADEMICAL RE- 
FORM. 

The opinions we shall advance may, 
——_ to many, appear novelties, and 
our plans of improvement mere inno- 
vating speculations. That our notions 
upon the subject differ very widely 
from those that are generally enter- 
tained, and that the institutions we 
would recommend would exhibit no 
inconsiderable deviation from establish- 
ed usage, we are ready to admit. But 
while we give our ready assent to the 
general wisdom of the maxim that 
is the first article of our political creed.” 
“ Be not with those that are given to 
change ,” we yet feel that this, like 
every thing else, may be carried too 
far. There are times when change is 
not only expedient, but necessary. The 
part of wisdom is to preserve a happy 
medium between too rash a rejection 
and too easy an adoption ; between a 
blind attachment to what is old, and 
an immoderate passion for what is new. 
Change must not be regarded as iden- 
tical either with deterioration or im- 
provement—must neither of itself be 
sought after as a good, nor avoided as 
an evil. But on one point all persons, 


* The Dublin University Calendar for 1834: Dublin, Wm. Curry jun. and Co, 


Observations on the Course of Science taught at present in Trinity College, Dublin, 


with some Improvements suggested therein. 


By the Rev. Robert Burrowes, D.D. 
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we imagine, will be agreed, and that 
is, that when alteration is determined 
on, it is well that it should effect an ex- 
tensive improvement. If there be an 
inconvenience in casting aside what is 
old, that inconvenience, when submitted 
to, should be compensated by as many 
advantages as possible. No institution 
can bear to be eternally tampered with, 
and wisdom will ever be averse to 
meddle with that which has been re- 
cently remodelled. Thus alteration 
that is not improvement, is an evil, 
inasmuch as it tends to throw difficulties 
in the way of that which is. While 
change can and ought to occur but 
seldom, every reform is, as it were, a 
substraction from the fund which is the 
treasury of opportunities of improve- 
ment; and it becomes those who 
undertake the reform to see that the 
draft is turned to good account. We 
are anxious, then, at a time when many 
changes have already been effected in 
the discipline of Trinity College, and 
still more are spoken of as intended, to 
submit to the serious consideration of 
all persons interested in the University, 
a bow remarks upon the faults and 
defects of her system ; and to suggest 
those means by which it appears to us 
that those faults can be remedied, and 
those defects supplied. 

The pamphlet, whose title we have 
united with that of the forthcoming 
calendar, is one which, though old in 
years, is-yet, probably, new to most of 
our readers. The copy at present in 
our possession is, we believe, the only 
one in existence. Some of our readers 
may, probably, imagine that we are 
rather late in our review; but the 
“ Observations” are of too valuable a 
nature, for us to permit them to be 
forgotten. The production of ascholar 
and a gentleman, they bear the traces 
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of his elegant and classic pen; and 
while the justice of his views, and the 
liberality of his sentiments, bespeak a 
mind superior to scholastic prejudice, 
and above a blind attachment to ancient 
systems, discretion tempers the zeal of 
innovation, and moderation and caution 
are the characteristics of the author’s 
reform. 

But praise to any production of the 
present Dean of Cork, is, from us, but 
superfluous panegyric. His name is 
the highest recommendation that the 
“ Observations” can receive ; and we 
call attention to the pamphlet, not for 
the sake of adding our humble tribute 
of respect to talents which have been 
long since appreciated, but because we 
are anxious to obtain the sanction of a 
great name for speculations that might 
otherwise appear too bold. In another 
way, too, the recollection of this ee 
phlet may be useful. It may inculcate 
practically, the lesson which we have 
endeavoured to convey theoretically; 
and teach those to whom is committed 
the management of public institutions, 
not to be too rash in rejecting, any 
more than in adopting, plans of 
improvement, especially when they 
emanate from a quarter which entitles 
them to respect. Forty years ago, 
Dean Burrowes, at that time a Junior 
Fellow of Trinity College, proposed 
alterations, in effect identical with those 
which have earned for the present 
heads of the University so much de- 
served applause.* It was reserved for 
another generation to carry his sugges- 
tions into effect. Thank God, this 
venerable man has been spared to 
witness their adoption ; and we trust 
that many years are yet in store for 
him, al chat he will live to wit- 
ness the complete triumph of the prin- 
ciples he so ably advocated. But other 


* The pamphlet before us embraces a very wide field of Academical Reform, and 
there are many things proposed in it, which, we regret to say, have not yet been 


adopted. 
will dwell. 


is not our intention. 


As our object is to be useful, it is upon these points, in this article, we 

But we were not a little astonished to find in the “ Observations,” a 
recommendation of changes equivalent to the recent ones. 
Those who wish to see them fairly discussed, may consult the 


To expatiate upon these 


letter on the subject, which appeared in the University Magazine for August last, Vol. 


II. p. 214, to which we shall have occasion by-and-by to refer. 


We shall, therefore, 


employ the Dean’s powerful essay with reference to what is future, not to what is past ; 
as a means of pointing out the necessity of further reform, not of showing the utility 


of what has been already effected. 


Suffice it then to say, that the institution of mode- 


ratorships, or honours equivalent to them, the abolition of the old system of divisions, 


and the equalizing of the terms, are all urged in this interesting pamphlet. 
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reformers may not be so fortunate. 
Suggestions may now, perhaps, be con- 
temptuously rejected, which succeeding 
generations will act on and improve ; 
and plans that are now hardly honoured 
with a notice, may be put into effect, 
when their originators are forgotten in 
the grave. 

Universities were originally esta- 
blished for the simple purpose of 
qualifying men for the various profes- 
sions and duties of life—they were 
instituted to impart to the youth of the 
country that knowledge which would 
enable them to serve that country with 
effect, and form in them those habits 
which would make practical virtue easy 
in after years ; in a word, to furnish to 
the community, useful and respectable 
members of society. This, and this 
alone, is the legitimate object of every 
such institution. To this every part 
of its machinery should be adapted ; 
and even the advancement of science, 
and the improvement of literature, are 
only to be sought after as they are sub- 
servient to this; as science and lite- 
rature are not to be prized for their own 
sakes, but because their cultivation 
tends to humanize the minds, and con- 
sequently improve the happiness, of 
the community. But the objection is 
as old as the days of Adam Smith, 
that this object is forgotten within the 
walls of colleges—that from their mo- 
nastic cloisters almost every study of 
practical utility is banished, while in- 
dustry is confined to the musty records 
of cumbrous and antiquated knowledge, 
which will never be available in after 
life. Dean Burrowes notices this ob- 
jection, upon which he makes the 
following admirable remarks :-— 


“« In answer to this if it be said, that al- 
terations in established modes of general 
education should not be lightly or too 
frequently made, such assertion may be 
admitted to be true, but it is not a sufficient 
answer to the objection. On comparing 
what is taught at most universities, with the 
knowledge most valuable to the commu- 
nity, and most reputable in the world, the 
attachment to established modes of educa- 
tion would appear to have been carried 
further than the just apprehensions of 
imputations of levity or fickleness would 
warrant ; and too great a dread of inno- 
vation would seem to have excluded much 
improvement. Universities should steer 
a middle course, between that cumbrous 
learning which was consigned in the days 
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of our fathers, by the world, to oblivion, 
and the literary frippery which will not 
live to deseend to our sons. They should 
not be repositories for the half-formed 
theories of the day, nor should they be the 
mausolea of deceased pedantry. The great 
seminaries of public education should cer- 
tainly teach that knowledge which is attended 
with substantial practical advantage to the 
community at large; and when the quantity 
of this necessary knowledge is considered, 
together with the shortness of the time in 
which itis to be acquired, it must appear that 


there is but little room for teaching anything 
else.” 


This is very just, and very philoso- 
phical—it lays down a broad and 
intelligible principle, upon which the 
superstructure of the system should be 
raised—it furnishes a ready criterion 
by which to estimate the claims of any 
particular science to a place in the 
course of university education. No 
study is to be encouraged which is not 
practically useful, and the importance 
of each study is in proportion to its 
practical utility. By practically useful, 
we mean available for the purposes of 
common life. “OurUniversity was not,” 
as the Dean truly observes, “instituted 
for the purpose of educating ecclesi- 
astics, but of civilizing, generally, the 
inhabitants of a country, supposed, at 
the time of its foundation, to be in a 
state of barbarism.” And now, when 
we flatter ourselves that Ireland is no 
longer barbarous—when our gentry, at 
least, will not lose by a comparison 
with those of any nation upon earth, 
her duties do not terminate, else were 
maintenance unjustifiable. She is still 
to furnish to the community a succes- 
sion of men qualified to bear their part 
in the private and the public relations 
of social life—she is to throw open her 
portals to all those who are in a con- 
dition of life to aspire to the advantages 
of a liberal education, and place its 
benefits and its honours within their 
reach. And this she is to do, not that 
one or two of the students may leave 
her precincts with an ability to work 
out abstruse Algebraic problems, or 
investigate the complicated formule of 
analytical contrivance, but that all of 
them may be better citizens and wiser 
men—better qualified for the duties, the 
franchises, and the dignities of British 
freemen—better able to serve their 
country in their several capacities, and 
to form an opinion upon her interests, 
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How best she may effect these great, 
these glorious objects, is the only 
problem to be calculated in the forma- 
tion of her system of instruction ; and 
every study, and every occupation, 
that does not tend to this object, is 
but a childish and a miserable waste of 
precious time, and still more precious 
energies, that should be profitably em- 
ployed. This principle may appear 
simple, but it is one thine which many 
and important deductions may be 
drawn, and, confident in its correct- 
ness, nay well assured, that it must 
commend itself to every reasonable 
mind, we will proceed to examine the 
system at present pursued in the 
Dublin University, and try the merits 
and defects of the improved course, as 
laid down in the recent regulations of 
the board, by the single standard of 
practical utility. 

The whole subject matter of the 
science of academical instruction has 
been divided into four courses, each 
of which is to occupy, nominally, a 
year. The first year is devoted to 

athematics ; the second, professedly, 
to Logics ; the third to Physics ; and 
the fourth, professedly, to Ethics. We 
use the words, nominally and professedly, 
because, while the science of the first 
year is retained in the second, and that 
of the third in the fourth, it must be 
evident to every one acquainted with 
the practical part of the examinations, 
that the Mathematical Sciences will 
receive an undue proportion of atten- 
tion, and influence, almost exclusively, 
the decision of honours. The great 
importance which has been attathed to 
these studies is, perhaps, the most solid 
objection that can be urged against the 
system pursued in our University ; and 
it is one that cannot be too often urged, 
while there is a hope of reformation. 
It is only as a mental discipline that 
these sciences can be of any value, as a 
part of general education. No one 
will pretend to say that the lawyer, or 
the clergyman, or the physician, will 
avail himself, in the discharge of the 
duties of his profession, of the theorems 
of Euclid, or the formule of Lagrange. 
But the question may be, and has been, 
asked : are the habits of thought, which 
are induced by their cultivation, those 
which are most likely to be advanta- 
geous in after life? Mathematics, 
when not exclusively studied, may be 
useful in forming the reasoning powers to 
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precision, and accustoming us to trace 
the necessary connection between ab- 
stract truths ; but in life we are to deal 
with probabilities, and in the power of 
balancing these it is that almost all 
mental excellence consists. While 
mathematics train the mind to rigid 
demonstration, they are, unfortunately, 
the only science in which this can be 
satabaod. Their utility, then, is at best 
circumscribed by the narrowness of the 
application of their principles ; and 
while we would never wish to see these 
studies banished from our College, 
nay, while we would provide liberal 
encouragement for those whose taste 
would lead them to their prosecution, 
we cannot but question the expediency 
of permitting them to monopolise every 
avenue to distinction. It is true, some- 
thing lately has been done, that provides 
rewards for merit of a different and not 
inferior order ; and, in this point of 
view, the institution of Ethical mode- 
ratorships may be regarded as a most 
valuable improvement. But still time 
is expended on these unprofitable pur- 
suits, while many important branches 
of knowledge find no place at all in the 
University, or, at best, are relegated to 
the vacant benches of the lecture room 
of a sinecure professorship. Mathe- 
matics occupy the chief attention of the 
teachers and the taught, to the exclusion 
of studies far more practically useful— 
more congenial to our national taste— 
and, above all, more caleulated to 
forward the objects for which Univer- 
sities were instituted. And we confess 
that, Tory as we are, we would begin 
to put less faith in the wisdom of our 
ancestors, did we believe that the 
founders of the University bestowed 
her ample revenues that Mathema- 
ticians might be trained—that one, or 
perhaps two, in a century, might rise 
to eminence in the science of lines and 
angles, and a few more acquire an 
ephemeral distinction within the walls 
of the College; while very few, if 
any, of those subjects with which it 
most imports an Irishman and a citizen 
to be acquainted, form a part of the 
education she bestows. 

We were well pleased to meet in 
the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
an allusion to our University that ex- 
actly accords with our own views upon 
this subject. The writer of those ele- 


gant papers upon Edmund Burke, which 
have lately appeared in that periodical, 
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thus forcibly and eloquently expresses 
himself upon the undue preponderance 
which mathematics have here ob- 
tained :— 


« In the immediate instance of the Irish 
University, it is unfortunate that the ma- 
thematical sciences form the chief source 
of distinction ; unfortunate for the double 
reason, that they are not the best teachers 
of a national mind, and that they are most 
peculiarly unpalatable to the prominent 
taste of the Irish mind. The country of 
Berkeley cannot be suspected of wanting 
any acuteness that may be requisite for the 
more exact sciences ; but still, unquestion- 
ably, the finest efforts of the national 
faculties have taken a different direction. 
Poetry, eloquence, vigorous dissertations 
in the sciences of politics, morals, theology, 
and history, have been the favourite tri- 
umphs of the Irish mind. The indica- 
tions of natural power in those pursuits, 
ought to have guided the system of the 
University, and to the extent of largely 
abandoning the barren toils of mathe- 
matics, a science in which not one Irishman 
out of millions has sought for or acquired 
distinction—a science which, from its ab- 
straction, should make the very smallest 
portion of anational course of instruction— 
a science too, in which, from its peculi- 
arity, no individual who is not born with 
an actual and peculiar adaptation of mind 
for its study, will ever make a productive 
progress ; and a science too, which, in its 
general use, is not merely infinitely below 
all those pursuits which cultivate either the 
head or the heart, for public or private life, 
but tending absolutely to repress and repel 
the faculties given for the fulfilment of our 
duties in society. Of all men, the man 
least fitted for a large and liberal view of 
things, is the mathematician. Of all men, 
the man most incapable of being reached 
by reasoning, which does not come in the 
shape of his science, is the mathematician. 
Of all men, the most tardy proficient in all 
those sciences which treat of the proba- 
bilities of human conduct, of facts not di- 
rectly before the eye, and of principles 
not discoverable in right lines and curves, is 
the mathematician. What nation would 
choose the mere mathematician for its 
guide in the intricacies of politics, in the 
difficulties or the doctrines of religion, in 
the emergencies which demand the perspi- 
cuous understanding, and the animating 
tongue? Yet politics and religion are 
the great concerns of the present world 
and the future. The value of the ‘exact 
sciences is indisputable. But the primary 
object of all institutions for public educa- 
tion, should be public duty. No Univer- 
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sity, as such, teaches the professions ; law 
and physic are left to their peculiar schools, 
or are at best branches and additions to 
the general course. Let Ireland reflect by 
whom has her glory been chiefly augment- 
ed in Europe; and while she gives the 
tribute of enlightened and willing homage 
to the memory of her orators, poets, and 
statesmen ; her Burkes, Goldsmiths, Swifts, 
Sheridans, and the long line of eminent 
men who have made her name synonimous 
with all that is brilliant, vivid, and vigorous 
in the human mind; let her throw the 
whole force of her collegiate system into 
the formation of characters fitted to sus- 
tain their office, and render their services 
to the empire.” 


We give this extract at length, be- 
cause it is beautifully just ; it is writ- 
ten with the spirit of a statesman 
and a philosopher ; worth whole pages, 
aye, whole volumes of the heavy and 
prolix prosing upon the same subject, 
which has found its way into the pages 
of some other periodicals. 

The happiness of the community is 
the end of all political institutions ; and 
to adapt existing, or to mould new es- 
tablishments to the forwarding of this, 
is the object of the science of the poli- 
tician. The connection between the 
means and the end is very frequently 
intricate and obscure; and it is this 
which constitutes all the difficulty of 
politics. But, perhaps, in few instances 
is the investigation attended with less 
complicated inquiries than that in which 
we are at present discussing. Let it 
be once admitted that Universities 
should endeavour to communicate that 
knowledge which will be most gene- 
rally useful, and we apprehend there 
can be but little controversy as to what 
it is. The chief requisite for the in- 
quiry is an unprejudiced mind—a mind 
that will be content to estimate the 
value of every science and every study, 
not by any false and adventitious im- 
portance which has been attached to it 
by the rewards that existing institu- 
tions bestow, but by its absolute ten- 
dency to minister to the good of so- 
ciety. Those, for instance, who have 
obtained affluence and honour by their 
superiority in mathematics, cannot, 
without a strong and vigorous effort, 
be impartial judges upon the real 
merits of those sciences. What has 
been associated with all the ambitious 
aspirations of ardent youth, must pre- 
serve an influence even over the cool 
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calculations of deliberating age. When 
long accustomed to regard a a! as 
a means of our personal aggrandize- 
ment, the transition is a natural one, to 
consider it as intrinsically important. 
It is thus that we feel no little diffi- 
culty in advocating the cause we have 
undertaken, before judges whose habits 
and impressions, retained long after 
the pre-disposing causes are forgotten, 
all urge them to decide against us. 
It is not easy for men in the maturity 
of their age to divest themselves of the 
predilections of youth, and to arrange 
the system they controul, so that ull 
the studies shall be restricted, over 
which they toiled themselves with assi- 
duity and success, “ Quod juvenes 
didicere senes perdenda fateri.” Be- 
sides, there is peculiarly attached to 
mathematical ability, a proud con- 
sciousness of superiority, which not un- 
frequently prompts its possessors to 
look -upon all species of talent, but 
that which bears upon lines and quan- 
tities, with contempt. Account for it 
as we will, there is no man less in- 
clined to allow talent, different from his 
own, its merit, than the mathematician. 
We know, then, the difficulties that we 
must contend with, but we know also 
that they are not insurmountable. We 
know that the body of men to whom 
we appeal are the most enlightened, 
perhaps, in the civilized world: and 
earnestly, yet respectfully, do we en- 
treat of them to consider if the time 
now devoted to, and the encourage- 
ment held out for, the study of the 
mathematical sciences, might not be 
more profitably employed, both for the 
advantage of the student and the ho- 
nour of the University. These too, 
be it remembered, are peculiar times— 
times when we are persuaded the su- 
premacy of rank can only be main- 
tained by the superiority of intellect. 
A mighty impetus has been given by 
the diffusion of information to the 
energies of the lower classes ; and if 
the middling and upper classes desire 
to maintain their elevation, they must 
keep pace with the spirit of improve- 
ment. When the village schoolmaster 


and mechanic has information that a 
century ago would have been thought 
erudition in the parson or the squire, 
the parson and the squire must receive 
an education very far beyond that 
which was sufficient for their grand- 
fathers. 


When the schoolmaster is 
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abroad among the lower ranks, the 
University must bestir herself with the 
higher. She must train their young men 
to compete with the march of intellect, 
and to sway the wills of the multitude 
by the mere moral power of superi- 
ority of attainments—by the virtue of 
that unalterable law by which matter is 
subjected to mind, and force is made 
subservient to reason. We see— 
every reflecting person sees—that pe- 
rilous times are nigh; times when 
mighty interests will be discussed, and 
mighty energies will find employment. 
And is it inconsistent with the wisdom, 
or beneath the dignity of the Univer- 
sity, to prepare the sons of our nobility 
and our gentry for the conflict ? How, 
then, is she to train the men who will have 
the moral energy to rebuke a nation’s 
madness, and the intellectual power to 
overrule a nation’s perverse will? How 
will she create a second Burke, to send 
back to its hell the spirit of revolution, 
when it manifests itself at home? In 
the hour of danger, it is not the mathe- 
matician that will stand forward as the 
asserter of her rights and the repeller 
of her assailants. These are conside- 
rations that now press upon us with 
— weight, when every day seems 

ig with changes, of which we cannot 
see the end. But, apart from all such 
motives, her duty calls on her to alter 
her system,—her duty to the country 
that has so liberally endowed her—her 
duty to those, the studies of whose 
youth she is bound to direct. We 
put the question to the consciences of 
her rulers, does she direct them for the 
best ? 

What young man, about to enter on 
the theatre of the world, and to bear 
his part in the busy and the trying 
scenes of life, would not prefer to an 
acquaintance with the rules, for the so- 
lution of spherical triangles, or the 
differential calculus itself, an intimacy 
with the laws and constitution of his 
country, a knowledge of those events 
which form the subject of modern his- 
tory, or those principles upon which is 
based the science that treats of the 
wealth of nations? Yet, if in his aca- 
demic days his youthful ambition leads 
him to seek those honours which are 
placed within his grasp, he will find at 
the termination of his course, that four 

ears of the best part of his life have 
Seen spent in amassing a 
which will positively be a dead weig 
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in the race that he is about to run; 
and that if he pants for any fame be- 
yond the mere celebrity of a college, 
or aspires to any higher elevation than 
that which is connected with a fellow’s 
life, he must begin again anew, he must 
divest himself of those habits and pre- 
dilections which scientific reading has 
formed in his mind, and toil in acquiring 
the less cumbrous and abstruse, but far 
more profitable information, upon the 
me v0 of which he discovers, per- 
1aps too late, that he must rest his 
future hopes of competence and fame. 

We almost imagine that we hear the 
angry voice of some sturdy stickler for 
ancient systems, no matter how little 
suited to the wants of modern times, 
exclaim, “ Would you have _politi- 
eal economy introduced into the col- 
lege course?” and we answer can- 
didly that we would, and so would 
Dean Burrowes forty years ago; and 
had his advice in this and many other 
respects been taken, the University 
would have since far more efficiently 
discharged her duty to the country that 
has so munificently provided for her 
ee But let A speak for him- 
sell :-— 


“‘ [ have made objections to many of 
the treatises now read, and I have ven- 
tured to recommend a considerable intro- 
duction of new matter, particularly in the 
departments of natural and moral philo- 
sophy. The discoveries of these in latter 
times have been so considerable, as to be 
well entitled to a place in a general acade- 
mic course. Chemistry in the one, and 
the science whose object is the wealth of 
nations, in the other, are in such general 
repute, that no person can form any pre- 
tension to a literary character, or hold 
almost any communication with the world, 
without being acquainted with their fun- 
damental principles; yet these and other 
branches of knowledge, of no less impor- 
tance, form at present no partof our course. 

“ T should wish to place the student, at 
his entrance into the world, not below those 
of his own age, in actual information, and 
at the same time by a judicious course of 
academic institution, to give him con- 
siderable advantage in the capability of 
extending his knowledge beyond the limits 
which the necessary shortness of a general 
university course must unavoidably pre- 
scribe. I should wish him to possess all 
that preliminary information which might 
qualify him to comprehend the explication 
of whatever might come before him in 
practical science, or what he might hear 
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in ordinary conversation, on subjects 
nearly related to those esteemed scientific ; 
that he should readily apprehend the con- 
struction of any machine, and account 
satisfactorily for its movements; that he 
should be acquainted with those ordinary 
chemical. processes, by which the ornamen- 
tal arts, and all the variety of useful trades 
are carried on, and should be able to point 
out the respective advantages and disad- 
vantages of projects for improving the 
manufactures, or extending the commerce 
of his country.” 

Dean Burrowes very judiciously ob- 
serves, that few or any of the treatises 
extant upon general subjects, are calcu- 
lated for the text-book of an examina~- 
tion. Such a work should be clear and 
concise ; it should indulge in no long 
and eloquent dissertations—it should 
enter into no discursive arguments— 
it should hazard no original conjec- 
tures—its only objeet should be to 
convey the greatest quantity of elemen- 
tary information in the fewest words. 
This, however, cannot he expected in 
a writer, whose essays are intended for 
general perusal, who has to state his own 
Opinions, and answer objections. And, 
as a text-book for an academic ex- 
amination is a thing sui generis, so it 
should be prepared expressly for the 
occasion, and by persons appointed 
expressly for the work. The system 
of a combination of extracts from the 
most approved writers upon the dif- 
ferent subjects, is what the Dean ap- 
pears to recommend, while the inter- 
stices, if we may use the expression, 
might be filled up with matter, which 
would seem to connect the quotations 
into some unity of design, and at 
the same time exhibit a general view of 
the progress and advancement of the 
science. The compilation of such 
treatises in the sciences of metaphysics 
and ethics was already recommended 
by our correspondent Paleus, in our 
number for August. But the fact is, 
that though at the tithe we gave in- 
sertion to ourfriend’s communication, we 
thought that he went quite far enough in 
recommending the preparation of such 
treatises as an introduction to these sci- 
ences, weare persuaded, from the perusal 
of Dean Burrowes’s pamphlet, and from 
our own reflections upon the subject, 
that such treatises alone should form 
the subject of the examination of the 
o woaau, while from the candidates 
for honours, a knowledge of the authors 
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from whom these extracts are made, 
might -be expected. No doubt, their 
preparation would create some in- 
convenienee, and would cost some 
time and trouble; but, surely, in a 
community, such as that of pe 4 
College, it would not be attended wit 
any difficulties that would be insur- 
mountable. Dean Burrowes felt the 
objection that might on this ground be 
made to his plan, but he thus man- 
fully and successfully meets it :— 


« To form and compile a course agree- 
able to the plan here recommended, will 
certainly be a matter of some difficulty ; but 
its great importance to the kingdom at 
large, and the celebrity it will add to our 
College, will, I make no doubt, induce all 
individuals of the society to unite in the 
task. Ihave consulted several of them, 
and have found them ready to undertake 
whatever part may be assigned to their 
charge. In truth, the duty they owe to 
the nation, which has provided liberally 
for their support and protection, demands 
it of them. Their ambition might, per- 
haps, be more highly gratified, by the pur- 
suit of their individual studies in the sepa- 
rate branches of science ; but their labours 
can in no other way be so usefully directed. 
They are maintained, not for solitary study, 
but for public instruction; not so much 
that they may write books, extending the 
boundaries of science, as that they may 
teach well whatisalready known. Whatever 
can tend to promote this end, merits in 
the highest degree their attention, and 
claims their utmost diligence. Each course 
being committed to such three or four 
members of the society as may, from the 
known direction of their studies, be most 
capable of undertaking it, all parts may go 
on together ; and the co-operation of the 
whole body will encourage all, and make 
the labours of each inconsiderable. There 
can be no doubt but that they would re- 
ceive also assistance from such gentlemen 
as have been formerly Fellows of Dublin 
College, and from many others, eminent 
in the several walksof literature. Withsuch 
motives to recommend, and such assistance 
towards executing it, to say that proper 
treatises could not be drawn up to carry 
an useful and respectable plan of education 
into effect, is a gross libel against the Uni- 
versity.” 


The Dean recommends the pre- 
paration of treatises on polities and 
yolitical economy, (which we need 
hardly say, are by no means identical) 
to embrace the following subjects :-— 


« The third examination should begin 
with the doctrine of right, and the con- 
sideration of man’s natural state, and pro- 
ceed to the original constitution of govern- 
ment, its various species, its separate parts, 
and the modes of its dissolution, from 
Locke. To this may be added some 
of Paley’s observations on Locke’s prin- 
ciples, with some remarks on the nature 
and characteristical spirit of the different 
forms of government from Montesquieu. 
The rejection of Locke’s repetitions, and 
reserving the chapter of property for the 
next examination, where it will come in 
more systematically, will leave room for 
the addition of some useful matter from 
the other writers, and particularly from 
the author of the spirit of laws, on the sub- 
ject of government and legislation ; chiefly 
as to what relates to administration of 
justice ; matter, mode, and execution of 
law ; crimes, and punishments ; support of 
government ; and military force. 

“The fourth examination should com- 
prise that science, the object of which is 
the wealth of nations; a science wholly 
new in our course, but for its general esti- 
mation and real importance, well-deserv- 
ing a place in it. The subjects it treats 
of are connected and interwoven so much 
with each other, that it is not very easy to 
compile a treatise on them so strictly 
methodical, as that no one part shall an- 
ticipate another. Perhaps the following 
arrangement, by pursuing a natural order 
of connection between the subjects, will 
comprise them all with as little confusion 
as any other :— 

“ Ist. A view of the progress of civil 
society, from the simplicity and rudeness 
of the earliest time, to the refinements of 
modern cultivation. 

“2d. Original foundation of property 
in the products of the earth—in the earth 
itself—limitations of property—introduc- 
tion of money—regulations respecting suc- 
cession and inheritance. 

«3d. Luxury—intercourse with foreign 
nations——commerce——coin--—balance of 
trade—exchange—regulations respecting 
commerce. 

“4th. Protecting bounties—duties— 
taxes in general—revenue—finance. 

“ 5th, Inquiry into the sources of 
national +wealth—population—industry— 
agriculture—manufactures—arts. 

“6th. Objects of a statesman’s attention 
—security of property—personal liberty— 
provisions—education—religion.” 

« The first of these might be made more 
useful by viewing the subject, not barely in 
a theoretical, but also in an historical light; 
thus giving the student an habit of deducing 
political systems from fact rather than 
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fancy, and giving him an insight into the 
genuine uses of history. Particular at- 
tention should be paid to the refined periods 
of antiquity, compared with those of 
modern times; to the change of manners 
consequent to the overthrow of the Roman 
empire by the Goths; to the revival of 
letters, and to the feudal system. Robert- 
son, in his introduction to the history of 
Charles the Fifth, has everything valuable 
on these latter points; and Ferguson 
and Miller have considered the subject of 
the first division, or chapter, at large in the 
abstract. The matter of the other five 
chapters, which a bare communication of 
the topics must evince of the utmost im- 
portance, may be all found in Stewart’s 
Political Economy, and Smith on the 
Wealth of Nations.” 


Modern history might, in pursuance 
of the Dean’s hint, be very fairly intro- 
duced as supplemental to the first of 
these courses. We would wish to see 
extracts from Blackstone introduced, or, 

erhaps, De Lolme’s work on the Eng- 
ish constitution. It reflects very little 
credit on any British University that 
her alumni are permitted to leave her 
walls, without the slightest pains being 
taken to apprize them of those pri- 
vileges which, as the sons of British 
men, are their birthright, or to inform 
them of the nature of that constitution, 
to whose spirit, as British subjects, it 
is their duty to conform. 

The Dean deduces from an examina- 
tion of the ancient statutes, and a re- 
ference to the original intention of the 
founders of the University, that the 
scheme of her course of instruction 
should be “that of an elementary 
course for general education ; to in- 
struct students in the elementary prin- 
ciples of most of the sciences, without 
going continually into detail, or pursu- 
ing any of them to their more remote 
consequences ; a course of science 
which only lays the foundation of all, 
but leaves the superstructure to the 
fancy of the individual.” The Dean 
regards the University in the single 
aspect of an institution for the pur- 
poses of general education : rewards 
should be added, to excite the students 
to pursue whatever study their own 
inclinations leads them to. It is a 
curious coincidence, that our corres- 
pondent, to whom we have already 
alluded, derives the same result from a 
very different consideration. We can- 
not refrain from transcribing his remarks, 
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even at the hazard of appearing to 
quote from ourselves :— 


« A writer, in a cotemporary periodical, 
has well laid down the objects of'a Univer- 
sity as two-fold :—first, to furnish to the 
youth of the country, generally, a liberal 
education ; and, secondly, to promote the 
interests, and advance the progress of science 
and literature. 

« If this division be correct, unquestionably 
the enlightened princiciple, upon which a 
college system should be framed, would be 
to require from the students a moderate 
knowledge of all the subjects, which may 
be thought proper to form a part of their 
course of education, but to give rewards 
for distinguished proficiency in any.” 


This, we confess, is the principle 
which we wish to see adopted—to re- 
quire from the students an elementary 
knowledge of all the different branches 
of knowledge, but to give rewards, aye 
and liberal ones, for distinguished pro- 
ficiency in any ; this is the principle 
which would combine in its practical 
development the two great ends of all 
academical institutions—which would 
both furnish instruction, solid and use- 
ful instruction, to the generality, of the 
students, and hold out ample induce- 
ments to those who had talents for any 
particular pursuit, to advance the 
bounds of science and literature, and 
shed a reflected lustre upon the Uni- 
versity itself. Poetry and oratory have 
already their peculiar prizes; prizes not 
distributed, perhaps, in the manner best 
calculated to be effective ; but still their 
institution is sufficient to defend us 
from the charge of recommending no- 
velties, and to bestow upon our propo- 
sition the sanction of precedent. Why 
should there not be Vice Chancellor’s 
prizes for distinguished proficiency in 
political economy or modern history, 
as well as for poetic compositions ? 
Why should not the Algebraist, the 
Metaphysician, or the Linguist, all meet 
with particular encouragement and re- 
ward, as well as the man who reads the 
church liturgy with proper emphasis, 
or expresses his ideas well upon a sub- 
ject of which he has not thought ? 
Thus, while the compulsory and regu- 
lar examination would be the test of 
the student’s general proficiency, an- 
nual, or perhaps more frequent, exami- 
nations in each particular department, 
might be held, at which only those 
who chose should present themselves. 
At these examinations liberal pre« 
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miums should be given, sufficient at 
once to excite and to reward, to 
give a stimulus to emulation, and 
provide encouragement for industry 
and talent. 

Perhaps our readers will be as much 
surprised at the announcement, as we 
were at the discovery, that the present 
establishment of the Dublin Univer- 
sity contains all the machinery requisite 
for the development of a system such 
as we recommend ; all the elements 
of an institution which would be a 
great and a national blessing, and 
_whose stability, resting on the sure 
basis of practical utility, would be as 
permanent as the national admiration 
of genius, and the national respect for 
superior acquirements, (and these it is 
idle to hope she ever can survive); 
but if the incredulous will just take up 
with us the University Calendar, and 
reckon the number of professorships, 
whose duties, founders, occupants past 
and present, (every thing, in fact, but 
the emoluments,) are there detailed, 
and bear with us for a little, while we 
point out the uses to which these dor- 
mant energies, if we may so call them, 
might, with very little trouble, be ap- 

lied, we think we will be able satis- 
torily to prove that, without any 
new apparatus, a very respectable pro- 
vision may be made for the instruction of 
the students in those branches of useful 
knowledge which are now utterly ne- 
glected, or though nominally attended 
to, are merged in the all-absorbing study 
of the mathematical sciences ; a neglect 
the more culpable, as many of these 
professorships, instituted for the ex- 
press purpose of remedying this defect, 
derive their income from bequests of 
private persons. It is only common 
justice in the University, having re- 
ceived the bequest, to adopt the most 
effectual means of carrying the inten- 
tions of the testator into effect. 

Most of these professorships have 
now become sinecures, or nearly so. 
Held in commendam with a vice pro- 
vostship, or a senior fellowship, their 
emoluments are absorbed, and their 
duties are undone. Now, we would 
take these professorships out of the 
hands of the fellows, who are, perhaps, 
the men least calculated to fill them, hav- 
ing abundance of other matter to occupy 
their time ; and we would throw them 
open to all graduates who would sub- 
mit to an examination. If their emo- 
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luments are sufficient to support a pro- 
fessor in respectability, or to induce a 
man of talent to devote his time and 
attention to their duties, it is well—if 
not, we would add to them, and make 
them worth from three to five hundred 
a year, by no means an extravagant 
provision, but still perhaps sufficient, 
as experience proves that men in pub- 
lic situations, who have much money, 
have generally very little industry. If 
a fellow accepted of one of these, he 
should vacate his fellowship, or at least 
resign his pupils ; and by this means 
we would always find able men to fill 
these situations with effect. We may 
instance the professorships of oratory, 
modern history, Greek, and the ori- 
ental languages ; the strongest exam- 
ple, perhaps, we could adduce, be- 
cause these chairs are occupied by 
men who are an ornament to the Uni- 
versity, and whose characters are, we 
had almost said, beyond our panegyric, 
but certainly above our censure ; but 
who knows them as professors, or how 
much do they promote the study of 
eloquence, history, Greek, or Hindos- 
tanee ? How many more orators has 
the University produced, because such 
a professorship exists? How many 
college men will read these remarks, 
and not understand the subject to which 
we allude until they consult their Ca- 
lendar or their Almanac, and discover, 
probably for the first time, that there 
is a professor of modern history or 
oriental languages, and, probably for 
the first time, by what distinguished 
names those chairs are filled. 

We hold it incumbent on the Uni- 
versity to adopt some regulations b 
which this evil may be removed. Wit 
those revenues, which may, in one 
sense, be called her own, she may do 
as she pleases, and it requires a refer- 
ence to the principles of civil polity, 
and an enquiry into the foundation of 
corporate trusts, to detect the moral 
guilt that attaches itself to their abuse. 
But when individuals have placed at 
her disposal, funds for a definite and 
specified purpose—she is of course free 
to reject the bequest—but if she ac- 
cept of the donation, she is bound to 
apply it in accordance with the wishes 
of the donor ; and all the laws of jus- 
tice, and all the sanctions of good 
faith—sanctions which it is dishonest to 
neglect with the living, but impious to 
break through with the dead—impera- 
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tively demand it of her, that she 
should watch these matters with a jea- 
lous eye, and not permit the professor- 
ships, whose salaries are derived from 
the munificence of individuals, who, 
by this act of generosity, subtracted 
from the provision they had to leave 
to their children—whose descendants 
are, perhaps at this moment, fecling 
its effeets—to degenerate into sinecures, 
and their emoluments be diverted to 
swell the income of those who surely 
have enough. Expediency itself points 
out the course she should pursue. The 
narrow and selfish maxims of interest 
coincide with the sacred dictates of 
justice. If ever she wishes to obtain 
more bequests, let her faithfully apply 
what she has, not merely by adhering 
to the letter of the testament—a decency 
which the law requires, and the courts 
could enforce—but by acting up to the 
intentions of the testator. It is not 
likely that any one will leave funds, 
amassed, it may be, by years of toil 
and parsimony, to the disposal of a 
body who may, indeed, just do as much 
as will entitle them to claim the mouey 
from his heirs, but instead of apply- 
ing it to forwarding the objects he has 
at heart, will divide the spoil with the 
carelessness of men who think that the 
most important part of the testament 
is the bequest. “If they are unfaith- 
ful in that which is their own, who 
shall give them that which is anothers.” 
We are very bold in our advocacy 

of the revision of ae be- 

cause the good work has already been 

begun. And, considering the slowness 

with which great bodies always move, 

and, making allowance for that attach- 

ment which men advanced in years, and 

elevated in honours, must naturally feel 

for the system under which they them- 

selves were taught, we would almost 

say that some progress has been made. 

We allude of course to the professor- 

ship of natural philosophy, on the 

foundation of Erasmus Smith; and 

Archbishop King’s lectureship in divi- 

nity. These places long were sine- 

cures, but are now filled as they ought 

to be, by men who are qualified to do 

them honor; who do not receive their 

emoluments as a part of the perqui- 

sites of a fellowship, but as a well- 

earned reward for mental toil and useful 

services ; who do not bear the name of 

professor as a mere addition to their 

dignities, but shed a lustre upon the 
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name, and upon the station. We con- 
fess that we hope much from their 
appointments—much, asa new principle 
is established which may lead to good 
—much, as an immensity of good 
must be the immediate result. To Dr. 
O’Brien’s intellectual powers and pro- 
found research we have long been 
anxious to pay our tribute of respect, 
and we cannot permit this opportunity 
to pass without placing on record our 
opinion, humble though it be. Flat- 
tery is not our province, and even in 
praise we confess we do not feel our- 
selves at home, It is difficult, in speak- 
ing of merit, to avoid the penury of 
praise upon the one hand, and its excess 
uponthe other; to preserve the medium 
between that scanty measure of ap- 
probation that seems the extorted and 
unwilling homage of envy, and that 
prodigality of applause which resembles 
the uncalled for and insincere offering 
of adulation. In the present instance, 
however, we are fortunate, at least 
in this, that the highest panegyric can 
hardly be regarded as exaggeration. 
Long undistinguished from his brother 
fellows—unknown even to academic 
fame, except as an attentive tutor and 
a pious and an estimable man—it was 
reserved for his appointment as Uni- 
versity preacher, to draw into action 
those mental capabilities which have 
since stamped him as the first theolo- 
gical philosopher of the age. ‘Those 
who have read his published sermons, 
well know that we do not speak in too 
high terms of his merits. Uniting 
eloquence, of the purest kind, with the 
most perfect simplicity, and the pro- 
foundest reasoning with the most beau- 
tiful perspicuity of style, he charms, 
while he convinces, and wins upon our 
feelings, while he forces our. assent. 
He claims from us no unenguiring, and 
therefore unreasonable, belief—no un- 
equivocal surrender of our judgments ; 
but, making matters of faith almost 
matters of demonstration, he exalts 
human reason, not by opposing it to re- 
velation, but by proving it accords with 
it. He cannot, it is true, explain the 
mysteries of God, but he silences doubt, 
by shewing that they are mysteries 
above our comprehension, and, there- 
fore, beyond our question. The mantle 
of Butler appears to have descended 
upon him; and, like him, he seems 
raised up by Providence to satisfy the 
doubts of the honest inquirer after 
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truth, if not to silence the cavils of the 
proud and presumptuous scoffer. 

We have been drawn by our feelings 
into this digression, for which, perhaps, 
we should apologise ; but while the 
liberality of the board has thus consti- 
tuted these two professorships into 
useful offices, we trust they will not 
stop here. Let there be no professor 
in the University who is not a working 
man, and professorships will be useful 
and respected. We would by no 
means limit the selection of individuals 
to these chairs to the society ; because 
fellows have sufficient to occupy them 
in the duties of tuition ; and a fellow- 
ship is too lucrative to be surrendered 
for a stipend such as the revenues of 
the College could afford to these offices. 
We only would give to the men who 
might be so appointed, enough to make 
them independent, but not sufficient to 
make them idle ; and we would extend 
the range-of selection as widely as pos- 
sible, ‘that merit and talent, wherever 
it exists, might here be sure of meeting 
with distinction and reward, and our 
University draw around herself, and 
adopt as her own, those who will be 
her brightest ornaments and her best 
supports; and we are sure that she 
will lose nothing by giving to the 
winds the trammels of academic preju- 
dice, and casting aside that selfish 
spirit of monopoly which is, perhaps, 
too much the characteristic of such 
bodies. It is a system of free election 
and almost unrestricted choice, that 
has given to the Scotch Universities 
those men, whose writings we ure proud 
to introduce into our course—that has 

iven Scotland her Reids, and her 
an and her Stewarts ; nor must 
it be forgotten, that the man who has 
identified the name of the Dublin 
University with some of the most 
splendid astronomical discoveries of 
modern times, and caused the fame of 
her Observatory to travel wherever 
science is known, or its wonders are 
appreciated, was a stranger, brought 
from an English College, to do honour 
to himself and to the University in the 
transfer. 

But these observations are addressed 
more to the provisions by which mers 
persons may be secured as professors, 
than to the use which we propose to 
make of them, when appointed. It is not 
merely that lectures may be delivered, 
or that the professors themselves may 
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be distinguished in their respective 
branches. We wish each professor to 
be the patron of that which he pro- 
fesses, and to encourage its study, as 
well as to promote it. For this purpose 
we would place at the disposal of each 
a certain sum, to be expended in offer- 
ing liberal premiums for proficiency in 
the several studies which it may be 
deemed expedient to encourage. The 
Professors of Divinity, Mathematics, 
and Hebrew, have already such funds 
at their disposal—unfortunately, the 
competition for these premiums is 
limited to graduates. But still these 
institutions may be taken as at once 
a precedent and a model for the distri- 
bution of the prizes we recommend. 
Each professor should hold an annual, 
or perhaps an half yearly, examination ; 
to which the students should, with 
certain restrictions, be admitted ; and 
at which such of the fellows as he 
might select, or the board approve, 
should act as his assistants. aie 
separate examinations should be held 
for graduates and undergraduates. The 
Professor of Feudal Law, for instance, 
should hold an examination in the 
principles of the British Constitution ; 
and the Professor of Political Economy, 
in that science which he has been 
appointed to teach. But every pro- 
fessor should have a fund at his disposal, 
to encourage the studies, and reward 
the proficiency, of those who may 
choose to devote themselves to any 
particular branch. This is exactly the 
development of Dean Burrowes’s prin- 
ciple, that the course should lay the 
foundation of all the sciences, while 
the superstructure should be left to 
the fancy of the individual ; and by 
this means no useful study would be 
neglected—all the objections that have 
been made to a University education 
would be obviated—College distinctions 
would become a test of general ability, 
which they are not at present—we 
would no longer see men _ passing 
through unnoticed, who are destined, 
in after life, to rise to the highest ele- 
vation of fame, while men bear away 
all her honours, whose distinctions ter- 
minate with the day of their graduation. 

We have said that the object of 
academic institutions is to train good 
citizens for the state. Perhaps it would 
not “be considering the matter too 
curiously,” if we were to mention a 
very important, though subordinate, 
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office, which they may discharge. In 
a well regulated community, talent 
should ever be promoted, and ability 
be preferred, either inthe appointments 
of the government, or the selections of 
the citizens. When the system of the 
University is altered, so that she will 
draw out and do honour to those talents 
which qualify men for the services and 
the dignities of the state, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that College 
character will attend its possessor into 
the world ; and that her honours will 
be, to those who have received them, a 
passportto the respect, anda claim upon 
the preference of their countrymen. 

It is also of importance that ability, 
particularly that species of ability which 
now meets with no distinction in Uni- 
versities, should be attached to the 
cause of order, and the settled institu- 
tions of the state ; not only because it 
is a powerful ally, but also because it 
is a dangerous foe, Genius ever has 
ambition—ambition, too, that can but ill 
brook disappointment and neglect. If 
its possessor be slighted in the great 
seminaries of education, a bias may 
be given to his feelings, and a direc- 
tion to his energies, that may work incal- 
culable mischief to the well-being of 
society. But if he be treated with 
respect, he will learn to value that 
ley of things, under which he feels 
that his qualities are appreciated. 
This feeling will grow into an habitual 
veneration for what is established ; and 
though we do not say that his active 
services can be purchased at a cheap 
rate, the distinctions conferred on him, 
at his University, may serve as a re- 
taining fee in the cause of order, 
sufficient, at least, to prevent him from 
employing his powers for its subversion. 

e could dwell much longer upon 
the plan we have proposed—indeed 
its very novelty requires for it a more 
ample consideration ; but the space 
that can be devoted to the — of 
Universities, in a Magazine which em- 
braces all the wide compass of politics 
and literature, must necessarily be 
limited ; and there is another subject 
to which, before we conclude this 
article, we are anxious to allude. 

The senior board have lately ex- 
hibited a remarkable instance of gene- 
rosity, in the creation of eight new fel- 
lowships. We cannot say that they have 
exhibited equal judgment in their ar- 
rangments regarding them. The addi- 
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tional fellows are not to be engaged in 
the duties of tuition: but are to receive, 
from the College, a permanent salary 
of three hundred a year; rising, in 
their turn, into the far more lucrative 
situation of tutors. These fellowships 
are not to be filled up at once, but are 
to be given away at the rate of one 
each year, so that eight years will elapse 
before the new arrangement will come, 
finally, into effect. When it does so, 
the eight most junior of the fellows will 
receive the above mentioned stipend, 
from the College, without the permis- 
sion of taking pupils; they will, in 
effect, resemble the probationer fellows 
of the olden time, and will, like them, 
in their turn, be coopted into the full 
rank and privileges of fellows. There 
will be three grades in the society— 
senior fellows—tutor fellows——and 
junior fellows. Now, all this is very 
well ; but it might be much better. 
The great, the radical evil, is left 
untouched. A permanent provision is 
still wanting for the man who devotes 
himself to any one branch of science 
or of learning ; and, consequently, for 
the man who is likely to attain to 
eminence in any. The revision of 
professorships, which we have recom- 
mended, would, in some degree, obviate 
this defect ; but still the fellowship 
course requires a complete and radical 
alteration. Had these eight new fellow- 
ships been put upon a totally different 
foundation—had they been divided in 
— proportions between Classics, 
athematics, Metaphysics,and Natural 
Philosophy, we are very sure that the 
24002. of annual income would be much 
better employed ; and, besides, the 
entire number might, at once, be filled 
up, without the risk of inundating the 
fellowship with men of inferior pre- 
tensions ; to avoid which, under the 
present arrangement, the board have, 
most judiciously, spread the elections 
over a surface of eight years. 
Fellowships might very safely be 
divided, according to the plan of 
which the Board have set the example, 
in their recent institution of modera- 
torships, into classical, ethical, and ma- 
thematical. The examination for the 
ethical, of course, to extend to the 
logical sciences, and that for the mathe- 
matical, to embrace all the sciences 
which are supposed to depend upon 
mathematics. The principle for which 
we contend is one of important and 
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very gencral application ; it is in effect 

that which political economists call the 

division of labour, which is so much 

talked of, and so little understood. We 

presume the intention of the institution 

of fellowship is, that there should be 

in the University a number of men 

capable of conveying instruction, in the 

best manner, upon the several branches 

of learning which form a part of the 
course. ow this can best be effected 
is the question. If there be any truthin 
the principle of the division of labour, it 
is by assigning to each person a particu- 
lar department. This is the answer of 
common sense, as well as political eco- 
nomy. But in the days of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and King James, the whole range 
of science was so small, that one man 

could compass it with ease, and natu- 

rally the division of scientific labour was 

unthought of. Science has advanced ; 
its departments have been multiplied 
and increased. But Queen Elizabeth 
is infallible ; and our statutes on this 
point, and this alone, are like the law 
of the Medes and Persians, that alter- 
eth not; and therefore the candidate 
for fellowship must be examined in 
Chronology,and Metaphysics, and He- 
brew, and Latin, and Mathematics, and 
Greek, and Natural Philosophy, and 
Moral Philosophy, and History, to the 
period of the battle of Actium. This 
antiquated and mischievous system is 
the idol before which all expediency 
must bow. To this old block of pre- 
judice our University is chained ; and 
until some daring hand shall snap the 
rusty fetters, we feel that every reform 
is in some degree a modification of 
abuse ; and our College may indeed 
be progressing towards perfection, 
but she moves slowly and awkwardly, 


“And drags at each remove alengthening chain.” 


But if the system of professorships 
which we have ventured to recommend, 
be adopted, it will do much to remedy 
this evil; and we are sure that when 
time shall have tried, and experience 
established, the justice of our remarks, 
the men who had the courage to adopt 
the system of reason, and obey the 
dictates of common sense, will be re- 
membered with gratitude as the second 
founders of the University. 

Dean Burrowés has not been the 
only one among the fellows of the col- 
lege who has devoted his talents to 
the advocacy ‘of improvement in the 
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system. We believe that we are cor- 
rect in saying, that the recent improve- 
ments are more immediately to be at- 
tributed to the exertions of Doctor 
M‘Donnell, who, imitating the Dean’s 
example, some years since addressed a 
letter to the Board upon the subject. 
This letter, we have been informed, 
was printed and circulated among the 
fellows. We regret much that we have 
been unable to procure a copy, as we 
are sure, from the character of the 
writer, that it must contain much that 
is important and valuable. If we are 
fortunate enough to succeed in obtain- 
ing one, we will probably make it the 
ground-work of another article upon 
the subject of college reform—a sub- 
ject which, by the way, we are inclin- 
ed not easily to lose sight of. Educa- 
tion has never occupied sufficiently the 
attention of the British public. It is 
true we have had our Lancasterian 
school and our Sunday school societies, 
and our national board of commis- 
sioners for the poor, and our diocesan 
schools, and our royal schools, and our 
schools on every possible foundation 
for the rich; and we have had 
our professorships in colleges and 
halls, and we have our Universities 
richly endowed; and our kings and 
queens have granted manors and es- 
tates by wholesale, and our corpora- 
tions have appropriated funds for the 
support of free schools, and our par- 
liament have voted millions, all for the 
purposes of education. But with this we 
have been content : the machinery was 
there, and we heeded not how it work- 
ed. We prided ourselves on the 
costly magnificence of our apparatus, 
without troubling ourselves as to the 
practical results. These things ouglit 
not so to be; and as far as our hum- 
ble efforts cau accomplish, we will en- 
deavour to correct the evil. If the 
observations on which we have ven- 
tured be well received, or if we find 
yublic attention awake upon the sub- 
ject, we will return to it again. But 
we may candidly confess, what every 
one must know, that if we find these 
inquiries uninteresting to the mass of 
our readers, we must submit our better 
judgment to their tastes, and occupy 
our pages with papers that will be more 
attractive. Our opinions we never 
will swerve from ; and when we write, 
we will write as we think: but while 
our existence depends upon the support 
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of the public, we must consult the in- 
clinations, and cater for the taste of 
our readers, in the selection of the sub- 
jects we discuss. But if, as we ex- 
pect, the education of their sons is a 
subject that will commend itself to 
Irish parents, we will on some future 
occasion endeavour to lay before them 
such information, upon the state of our 
University, as may guide their opinions 
on its system. Of the University it- 
self we desire to say something: we 
have been speaking of her in terms 
that some might consider those of cen- 
sure ; but it is not because we do not 
love and reverence our Alma Mater— 
it is not because we do not respect her 
fellows and admire her institutions. 
No ; it is because we wish her well. 
We address her in the words of Burke, 
and say, “ Those who are least anxious 
about your conduct, are not those who 
love you most. Moderate affection, 
and satiated enjoyment, are cold and 
respectful A jealous love 
lights his torch from the firebrands of 
the furies.” If we have spoken freely, 
it is because we love largely—if we 
have spoken warmly, it is because we 
love passionately. We love ardently 
enough, to desire to see her perfect ; 
and yet temperately enough, to feel 
that she has her faults—but no fault 
that care may not correct, no defect 
for which prudence may not find a re- 
medy. We know too that there are 
those who “ mark well her bulwarks 
and observe her towers,” for evil and 
not for good, and therefore we have 
done the same for good, and not for 
evil. We feel that envious eyes are 
upon her, and therefore it is well that 
there should be jealous ones. We call 
upon her friends to reform her, that 
enemies may have no pretence for in- 
termeddling in her affairs. We have 
spoken voldly, but we trust respect- 
fully, and suggested freely, but yet with 
difidence. Our advice may be re- 
jected, and our warning disregarded, 
and we must be satisfied ; but to our 
own minds it will be a consolation, that 
it was given honestly ; and while even 
as she is, we pronounce to her our un- 
bought “ esto perpetua,” we would 
feel more confidence that our prayer 
would be accomplished, were she as she 
ought to be. 

It remains for us, before we con- 
clude, to say a few words upon the 
merits of the Calendar itself, which 
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certainly does not deserve to be passed 
over with so slight a notice. But the 
volume for 1833 has been so widel 

circulated, and so universally admired, 
that eulogium on its successor is almost 
superfluous. The University Calen- 
dar is a work which no college man 
should be without; and the value to 
the student of the present volume is 
considerably enhanced by its contain- 
ing a full account of all the recent, and 
somewhat complicated changes in the 
course. It is with feelings of sincere 
pleasure that we contemplate the proba- 
bility, indeed we may say the certainty, 
of the continuance of this work. The 
publication of the Examination papers 
is a most important and salutary mea- 
sure ; and we are not afraid to place 
the lists of questions in the volume 
before us in competition with the best 
examination papers of the English 
colleges. 

Our examination for fellowship being 
one for which no parallel can be found 
in the Universities of the sister king- 
dom, no comparison can be instituted 
with respect to this. But during the 
past year there has been no vacancy 
for fellowship, and, accordingly, the 
Calendar contains merely the lists of 
questions propounded at the medal ex- 
amination, and those for the mathema- 
tical and divinity premiums. With 
these we may fairly challenge a com- 
parison, and we are sure it will not be 
to the disadvantage of the Irish Uni- 
versity. Next year we hope the Ca- 
lendar will contain the printed lists of 
questions to be proposed, according to 
the new regulations, to the candidate 
for honour, at the quarterly examina- 
tions. (Until a new epithet is invented, 
we will be Irish enough to employ the 
old one.) We cannot help remarking 
the change which has taken place in 
the spirit of the University. 

We remember when first a report of 
the fellowship examination, which by 
statute was open to the public, was 
eee in the columns of the Evening 

ail, a journal which can claim the 
proud distinction of having first con- 
quered difficulties which had been pre- 
viously deemed insurmountable, and 
given to the public a full and accurate 
report of this most important exami- 
nation, the conduct of the conductor 
of that paper was regarded as almost 
a breach of academic privilege, and no 
inconsiderable dissatisfaction was ex- 
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cited. But now, under the sanction of 
the heads of the University, the exami- 
nations whose secrecy was held most 
sacred, are thrown open to the full 
scrutiny of the readers of the Calen- 
dar. This is as it should be. The 
more publicity such things obtain, the 
better; and among the many advan- 
tages which the editor of the Calendar 
confers on the University, we do not 
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think it the least that these examina- 
tions are submitted, through the me- 
dium of the press, to a jealous and im- 
partial scrutiny. As a faithful record 
of every transaction that is interesting 
to the academic reader, we feel that 
we may safely recommend the Calen- 
dar to the support of all those upon 
whom our opinion can have any in- 
fluence. 


BATTLE SONG. 


BY ROBERT 


GILFILLAN. 


Like thunders loud the war-drum comes 
Deep rolling on the wind ; 

While battle spears, in bright array, 
Like lightning gleam behind! 


Come freemen then, with lance and shield, 
And hearts of valour brave, 

Hark! freedom’s voice is on the gale, 
*Tis—Vict’ry or a grave! 


No nerveless hand shall wield a brand ; 
For doubly sinew’d strung 
Is every arm, by vengeance stern, 


Or song of fre 


om sung ! 


As red leaves fall upon the blast, 
When winds are tempest high ; 

So slaves shall fall before the free ; 
Awake the battle cry ! 


*Tis not a time for lady’s bower, 
When ’gainst the free and fair, 
With vaunting shout, dark foemen come 
Our liberties to dare ! 


Yet soon each lady shall her knight 
A laurell’d hero see : 

A tyrant’s sword with vassal bond 
Shall never match the free ! 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin. 

Vol. I, Part I. Dublin, 1833. 

The Geological Society of Dublin is yet 
a very young institution. It was first 
organized in November, 1831, and has 
ever since continued to prosper under the 
influence of a warm and lasting interest, 
originating with its founders, and since 
communicated to every well-wisher to 
his father land. 

The increase of his country’s scientific 
capabilities, marked by new wants and 
more extended labours, is one of the most 
cheering anticipations of the true patriot : 
the labours of individuals, the formation 
of institutions for the advancement of 
science, and the: monuments erected by 
both to the progress of knowledge, in 
each improvement which they effect, and 
every tribute which they bring to the 
altar of civilization, meet with their re- 
ward in the silent and unostentatious gra- 
titude of their countrymen, They are en- 
shrined in the memory of virtuous ac- 
tions which become frequent, and even 
national, when the humanizing and en- 
nobling feelings which are generated by 
the pursuit of knowledge, and the love of 
nature are generally diffused, and are al- 
lowed to exercise their free prerogative 
over the human mind. 

The learned and Very Reverend Pre- 
sident of the Dublin Geological Society 
has, in an address characterized by its 
elegant and manly style, and by a spirit 
of the most sincere love of all scientific 
knowledge, spoken in a tone which par- 
ticularly pleases us, of the objects of this 
institution, and of the ultimate bearing 
of the subjects with which it occupies it- 
self;—of the best mode of entering on 
the study of this department of physical 
science, and of the moral associations and 
benefits which, like the starry gems found 
in naked rocks, spring from these very 
objects of contemplation, 

In the future progress of the society, 
annual occasional addresses will probably 
be made to contain brief but clear expo- 
sitions of the state and progress of geo- 
logical science, either generally, or in con- 
nexion with the immediate labours of the 
institution ; but at its foundation it was 
in much better taste to trace out with skill 
the road for volunteers, and convince the 
judgment of the utility of the labours 
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proposed, by proving their importance 
even by the qualifications which are ne- 
cessary for their pursuit. It was a for- 
tunate thing that a person so eminently 
fitted by an intimate acquaintance with 
various sciences, and a powerful and vi- 
gorous command over most branches of 
human knowledge, should lend his aid in 
furthering so amiable and so noble an ob- 


ject. 


One of the first statements in the presi- 
dent’s address is, that the knowledge and 
multiplied uses forwhich geology is available 
in the state to which it has now advanced, 
are themselves the most satisfactory proofs 
of the vitality of the science, and of the 
soundness of the principles by which the 
study is now prosecuted: the short time 
since this vitalitv exhibited itself, and the 
presumption which was shown in the first 
investigation of the laws of nature, are 
then pointed out in opposition to the 
proper methods of research, even as 
prompted by the desire of relieving wants, 
or adding enjoyments, and to the “ spiri- 
tual sustenance” which resulted fram their 
first perception. 

The disposition to conclude without 
sufficient inquiry, and the folly of substi- 
tuting idle conjecture for patient research 
in erroneous methods, which are in no 
science presented to us in so striking a 
manner as in the history of geology, are 
also animadverted upon in a proper spi- 
rit. But it shewed a much more compre- 
hensive idea of the science the author 
had to treat of, and a much clearer 
conception of its character, its tendency, 
and its boundless promises, that without 
dwelling upon these subjects more than 
was actually necessary to warn the mind 
from error, he could come forward to 
maintain that in this, which may be 
deemed the infancy of the science, hypo- 
theses, which are the only substitute for a 
perfect theory, are not to be decried, as 
being destitute of all advantage and pro- 
ductive of nothing but injury. “A wide 
distinction is to be made between hypo- 
theses perfectly gratuitous, suchas those 
before alluded to, and those theories 
which profess to be founded on facts, 
though toe few for their effective esta- 
blishment. The former as causing a di- 
version from the proper path, were fitted 
only to perpetuate ignorance. Not so the 
N 








latter. Professing to be founded on ob- 
servations they suggest the necessity of 
appealing to that test of their truth ; and 
the appeals thus continually made, both 
by the advocates of such theories and 
their opponents, are manifestly useful, not 
only in drawing attention to the facts 
already brought to light, but also in sti- 
mulating the industry of those engaged 
in multiplying the number of such disco- 
veries. Indeed in this way, hypotheses 
are our guides in all enlightened investi- 
gations: for what we bring to the test 
of experiment is something which we had 

reviously supposed to be, at least, possi- 
le: from partial observation, we form a 
conjecture as to the mode in which the 
effect is produced, and this conjecture, 
proceeding with due caution, we bring to 
the test of further observation or expe- 
riment. When hypotheses are used in 
this way, when they are founded on ob- 
servation, and taken as our guides for fur- 
ther investigation, they must be deemed 
prejudicial whenever they are entertained 
with an assurance disproportionate to the 
evidence on which they are founded ; for 
then, becoming asubstitute for knowledge, 
they divert the mind from further in- 
quiry. They do more ; for they generate 
a feeling of scepticism towards even the 
observed facts, and they tend to throw in- 
fant philosophy into disrepute, and thus 
remotely injure the whole circle of sci- 
ence.” 

At any other time than the pre- 
sent, we would hardly have ventured to 
quote the foregoing observations, but we 
are anxious that there should be no feel- 
ing of dread on the part of a thoughtful 
public, of any evil consequences being en- 
tailed upon geology by the pause which the 
science is said to have made, to inquire 
anxiously whether the causes now in ac- 
tion are sufficient to have produced the 
appearances of nature: for now when an 
hypothesis is not founded on fact, it meets 
with ignominy and neglect ; so when the 
data are not sufficient, it meets with the 
calm and dispassionate answer of more 
extensive inquiries, or more numerously 
collated facts; and from these causes a 
science which, in its infancy, was liable 
to the misrepresentations of a host of 
pretenders, has now maturity sufficient 
to protect it against either open or covert 
assaults, 

«« On the whole,” says the learned pre- 
sident, “ I would say, that as in our spi- 
ritual concerns the indications of the 
will of God are the only sure guide of 
our conduct, so in our physical researches 
the indications of the laws by which He 
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governs the world of matter, are the only 
clue by which we can hope to advance to 
their more complete discovery. In truth, 
the genuine spirit of sound philosophy, 
no less than of true religion, is teachable- 
ness and humility. As in the one, humi- 
lity, arising from the consciousness of im- 
perfection and weakness is requisite for 
our real advancement; so also in the 
other, teachableness of mind which leads 
patiently to trace the operations of infi- 
nite wisdom, rather than to rely on pre- 
sumptuous speculations, is the only sure 
guide to the knowledge of these laws, by 
which the same Being conducts the opera- 
tions of his material creation.” 

There are six scientific papers in this, 
the first number of the Journal of the 
Geological Society, all of which are cha- 
racterized by greater or less merit ; the 
first is on the study of the geological phe- 
nomena of Ireland, a most important 
subject, and treated of by a person cer- 
tainly well fitted for the undertaking, by 
his acquaintance with the science, as well 
as by those duties, connected with the 
survey of this island, which have called 
him into its remote as well as its fre- 
quented districts ; but as this is a subject 
which rather entails a summary of state- 
ments than an introduction to facts, we 
shall postpone noticing it in the hopes of 
doing greater justice to its merits, and to 
the importance of the subject. 

The paper which comes next is on 
Globular Formations, by Dr. Stokes, the 
Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, containing some interest- 
ing facts which we shall duly notice. Lava, 
it is well known, occurs in spheroid or flat- 
tened globules—all liquids in suspension 
in the air become so, and when given up 
to the force of gravity, assume the form 
of a spheroid, the line of whose greatest 
axis is at right angles to the attracting 
surface. In proportion to their liquidity 
will be the modifications of the shapes 
induced by their contact with the earth. 
The circular balls of basalt, described by 
De Humboldt, on the plains of Joryllo, 
and abundant in the trap districts of Scot- 
land, may originate from similar causes 
to which the professor ascribes the for- 
mation of balls of lava or of white lime- 
stone. This system of rotatory aggre- 
gation is further applied to leucite, which 
Boué considers to have always a central 
nodule of augite, to granularaugites called 
cocolite, and to that variety of garnet called 
pyrope, with its isomorphous compound, 
succinite, with which, and melanite, and 
other forms of the same mineral, it is now 
well known to be frequently mixed ; but 
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while the latter we know are fusible, 
might not the other be worn round by 
attrition? We have never seen a globu- 
lar leucite, so cannot speak from expe- 
rience. 

The occurrence of sodalite and hyacinth 
in basalt, is certainly an interesting fact, 
and the professor's reasoning upon the 
subject ingenious, We are next told that 
obsidian is found in balls, and that this 
mineral passes by insensible gradations 
into lava. This is not exactly the way 
a chemical mineralogist would make the 
statement. Perlite, also globular, is closely 
connected with obsidian, We might also 
add spherolite, Obsidian and pumice, we 
are then told, pass readily into one ano- 
ther, and the cavities of pumice, scoriz, 
and amydaloid, seem to be formed by ve- 
sicular vapours. We cannot perceive 
what relation there is between the cavities 
found in pumice, or scorie, with obsi- 
dian, to which the former is related by 
chemical constitution. Menelite, the au- 
thor says, approaches to obsidian and 
pitchstone. It is an hydrate of silica— 
a variety of opal, while the latter are 
silicates of alumina, combined in the one 
case with lime, in the other with potash, 

Globular quartz is the next object 
of the notice. This substance oc- 
curs, according to the author, in this form, 
in mulatto stone, county Antrim ; in lime- 
stone, Sleive Galluion; in sandstone, 
Skrean, county Sligo, Are these forma- 
tions by attrition? Hornblende occurs, 
according to our author, in balls in talcose 
slate, at Blackbull head, in the county of 
Cork. This is an interesting fact. Ce- 
palino gold, iron pyrites, carbonate of 
copper, and clay ironstone (septaria and 
geodes), are next mentioned, as presenting 
occasionally the same forms. We have 
penned a list which is now before us, of 
twenty-nine different minerals which 
might be added to these names, as occur- 
ring in a globular form from crystalline 
arrangement—five, chiefly gems from at- 
trition ; two agglomerated in the globular 
form; and one (mica) occurring in the 
same form, from a concentric arrange- 
ment of lamine or scales. As the au- 
thor probably meant to confine himself to 
the notice of those minerals only which 
enter into the composition of mountain 
rocks, the mention of simple mineral 
substances not occurring as such, is only 
an illustrative labour; and hence he has 
been led to avoid the tedious enumera- 
tion of all these simple minerals; and yet 
it is very difficult for us to reconcile with 
this idea, the omission of all notice of 
the various globular formations, geologi- 
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cally speaking, of carbonate of lime, as 
the oolites, &c. of the pesolites, peperinos, 
spilites, among the trap rocks, orbicular 
diorites, pyromerides, and various other 
formations. 

The observations on the fossil elk of 
Ireland, by Dr. Hart, the historiogra- 
pher of that animal, and of the discovery 
of whose remains this country may be 
justly proud, is an interesting sketch of 
what is at present known of its struc- 
ture; and contains Baron Cuvier’s excel- 
lent characteristics between it and other 
approximating species, Dr. Hart men- 
tions the occurrence of these bones in 
sand and gravel, near Enniskerry. It is 
a curious fact, that this gravel is chiefly 
composed of limestone pebbles, though 
we do not know of this rock having been 
found within the circus formed by the 
Bray mountains to the west, the Scalp, 
Shankhill, and Killiney hills to the north, 
and the Sugar-loaves and Bray Head to 
the south. The length between the ex- 
treme tips of the horns of this splendid 
animal, measured in a straight line across, 
was, in the specimen in the museum of 
the Edinburgh University, six feet eight 
inches ; in that belonging to the Dublin 
Society, nine feet two inches. In two 
specimens which the reviewer had an op- 
portunity of measuring, one at Adare, 
(Earl of Dunraven’s) county Limerick, 
was nine feet ten inches; the other at 
Major Purdon’s, in the county of Clare, 
was ten feet eleven inches in a straight 
line. 

Dr. Hibbert has lately advanced the 
opinion that this singular animal was not 
only the contemporary of such extinct 
animals of Europe, as the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, &c. but was also the con- 
temporary of the earliest inhabitants of 
the human race dwelling in Europe, and 
so far from being an animal, the existence 
of which is referable to a remote anti- 
quity, actually lived in Prussia so late as 
the year 1550, and perhaps later. This 
latter opinion was founded on the exist- 
ence of a figure of a cervus given by Se- 
bastian Munster, in a scarce folio work 
entitled Cosmographie Universalis, Lib. 
VI. There are two drawings given by 
Sebastian, (see Edin. Jour. of Nat. and 
Geo. Science, Vol. II. p. 64,) which pos- 
sess the coincidence marked by Cuvier 
and Dr. Hart, of giving horns to both 
male and female, after the manner of the 
rein deer. 

The fourth memoir is by Dr. Apjohn, 
and contains observations on.the trap dis- 
trict of the county of Limerick. It does 
not profess to much detail, this having, 
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in the opinion of the author, been already 
accomplished by Mr. Weaver. His ob- 
ject is chiefly the notice of some inte- 
resting facts in the geological structure of 
these districts, which have either been 
omitted or not sufficiently dwelt upon by 
the former geologist. These facts are, 
first of all, the occurrence of galena in 
carboniferous limestone, at Ulla, on the 
Tipperary road; the veinstone was cal- 
careous spar, and the accompanying mi- 
nerals, copper pyrites; so that the pro- 
mise was not great. On the south-west 
side of the hill of Ulla, columnar clay- 
ironstone was met with, overlying the 
limestone, and itself was covered by a 
trap conglomerate. This mineral corres- 
ponded precisely in situation and in ap- 
pearance to the columnar ironstone of 
Derbyshire, lying on carboniferous lime- 
stone, and covered by a dyke of toad- 
stone like it, occurring in prismatic 
fragments, not however quite so thick. 
Dr. Apjohn then conveys the spectator 
to the summit of Pallis hill, from whence 
he looks around on this extensive trap 
district, separated by the glen of Aharla 
from the Galtees and Slievenamuch chains, 
and by a fair valley nearly six miles in 
width, from the rounded summits of the 
Bilboa mountains. That these mountain 
chains are composed of nearly the same 
materials, namely, shist (clay slate), sand- 
stone, and conglomerate, we have reason 
to know ; but that the shist usually appears 
towards the base of the mountains, resting 
on the sandstone and conglomerate on the 
top, is a mistake on the part either of Dr. 
Apjohn or Mr. Weaver, for we have not 
the memoir of the latter geologist before 
us, and we forget his expression on this 
subject. In whatever part of these moun- 
tain chains it has been our good fortune to 
tread the brook side up their high and 
heathery acclivities, we have met with 
pretty nearly similar appearances, viz. 
transition clay slate with veins of quartz 
and.Lydian stone at the base, and con- 
glomerates at the summit: where there 
was sandstone, it occurred in out-lying 
hills, (except in the Galtees, where it 
enters into the composition of the main 
chain,) and at the foot of the mountains, 
ranges reposing on the clayslate or the 
conglomerates, as it might happen, and 
interspersed between them and the car- 
boniferous limestone ; but supposing, at 
any rate, that the mode of superposi- 
tion, as given to us by the authes, had been 
observed, then the nomenclature must be 
altered, or at least rendered distinct—either 
it must be sandstone, bituminous shale, or 
coal measures, and conglomerates of the 
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millstone grit formation, or by their local 
suppression (a common phenomenon in 
geology,) the conglomerates of the new 
red sandstone, or what may occur, though 
the reviewer did not meet with such an 
arrangement, quartz rock (quartzites) tran- 
sition clay slates, and anagenites. But 
there are many points in the distribution 
of the rocks contained between these trap 
hills of Limerick, and the surrounding 
chains of mountains, which might occa- 
sionally puzzle a most expert geologist. 
For example, suppose a line drawn across 
the country from the city of Limerick to 
the summit of Mount Seephin, (Castle 
Oliver mountains,) the city itself is left 
through a level country of black, anthraci- 
tous limestone, with few or no organic re- 
mains; a low range of rounded hills is 
next crossed, which are composed of red 
coloured trap rock apparently stratified, 
and a circus is entered upon, the centre 
of which is filled up with bluish white 
limestone, crowded with fossil remains. 
This amphitheatre is nearly perfect, and 
continuous to the east, presenting, in its 
course, many phenomena of peculiar inte- 
rest ; but it is broken up into rounded iso- 
lated hills to the west, and is backed to the 
south by the well marked trap range of 
Pallis Grean, and Caherconlish, with its 
outlying domes which start up from the 
plains of limestone beyond the rugged and 
picturesque rocks of Lough Gurr, with 
their deep defiles, their calm and sleepy 
lake, their abrupt and steep precipices, 
with mingled ruins of holy and warlike 
edifices. In the midst of this scenery, so 
unlike the tameness of the greater part of 
the limestone district, dykes of various 
forms of feldspalthiec or trap rocks, may be 
seen two miles beyond Bruff; the lime- 
stone is interrupted by a formation of 
quartzites, which is about two miles in 
width, and which extends to within a few 
miles of Kilmallock, where the fosiliferous 
bluish limestone is again met with, and is 
ultimately lost under gravel and morass, 
about four miles to the south of this an- 
cient town. Then come a series of low, 
and rounded hills belonging to the old red 
sandstone formation, which finally are suc- 
ceeded at the foot of Mount Seephin, by 
transition clay slate, stretching up two- 
thirds of the mountain, and capped by a 
formation of anagenites, with large round- 
ed pebbles of quartz, and which from the 
resistance they offer to the elements, give 
rise to much picturesque Alpine scenery. 
This is the same order of succession which 
is "presented to us with the omission of 
quartzites, on the road from Limerick to 
Nenagh ; but in the county Clare the 
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limestone reposes immediately on clay 
slates and quartzites, and the anagenites 
are mostly met with in the deep vallies, as 
at Cloughry and Killaloe. 

Dr. Apjohn turns from the consideration 
of the mountain formations, to that of the 
feldspatic or trap rocks, and with the ac- 
knowledgment that in the basin of Lime- 
rick they not only present the greatest 
structural or mineralogical variety, but that 
their geognostic relations are of the most 
complicated description, equal almost to 
the three times three alternations of fresh 
and salt water and land formations, and 
their different order of creations with an- 
cient basalts, old amygdaloids, modern 
tuffaites, and yesterday’s lavas and trac- 
lytes, met with in the Auvergne, we shall 
surely be giving much praise when we 
say, that he has treated the subject 
with general clearness and decided im- 
partiality, and that the general tenour of 
his opinions are quite adapted to the mo- 
dern state of science; not so his nomen- 
clature—it is the old repetition of the por- 
phyritic green stone, and green stone por- 
phyry of the Wernerian school. In theory, 
he even talks of the most distinguished 
German geologists of the present day, con- 
tending for two varieties of trap, the pri- 
mitive and the secondary, as of different 
origin. ‘ This is quite erroneous as a ge- 
neral fact. Haussman and Leonhard ad- 
mit a great number of trap formations, but 
accede, with certain modifications, a simi- 
lar origin to them all, taking care to dis- 
tinguish those feldspathic rocks consolidated 
by primitive oxidation, or secular refrige- 
ration, form such as are forced up amidst 
modern sedimentary deposits, from the 
same refrigeration, through longitudina! 
crevices in circles, or vertically by canals 
of communication (volcanoes). 

The Doctor makes some remarks on the 
stratification of trap, which are unobjec- 
tionable as far as they go; but they only 
apply themselves to the overlying trap for- 
mations of Conybeare and Phillips. The 
question of the stratification of trap rocks 
was never put in so tangible a form as that 
in which it came before the British Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of science, in 
1831. Mr. William Hutton described the 
whin sill of Northumberland, with that ta- 
lent for accuracy of observation and nicety 
of details, which characterize all his la- 
bours, and his conclusion was, that this bed 
of basalt, well known to practical geolo- 
gists, was produced by the overflowing of 
lava during the deposition of the moun- 
tain limestone. group, after those beds 
which are found below, and prior to those 
which are found above it. The opinion 
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of two eminent geologists, Professor Sedge- 
wick and Mr. Murchison, was, that the 


whin had not been injected into the carbo- 
niferous limestone, till after the deposition 
of that whole system of rocks. Mr. Phil- 
lips who had examined the whole range of 
the whin sill, could agree with both parties, 
for he inferred from that examination, that 
a large portion of the whin sill was formed 
by periodical submarine eruptions of lava 
at intervals during the deposition of the 
carboniferous strata with which it is asso- 
ciated. 

It is obvious that much careful obser- 
vation is necessary before we can draw 
deductions of this kind, not only the re- 
lation of the main dykes must be estab- 
lished, but the course of branch ranges 
be studied ; the lines of deviation thus at- 
tained, must be compared with the direc- 
tion of the rocks, and the bearing of the 
compass, and the relation of the felds- 
pathic to the arenaceous calcareous or 
argillaceous rocks, with which they are 
associated. There are a few facts of this 
kind in Dr, Apjohn’s paper, of which 
we willingly take notice. Mr. Weaver 
had represented the Drumlara trap as in- 
terstratified with the limestone of the 
valley ; now the trap resting on the lime- 
stone of Castle Guard and lying beneath 
that of Mount Catherine, Dr. Apjohn 
considers as part of the same sheet which 
had been elevated at some remote period 
by the protrusion of the trap from below 
and removed, in the course of time, by 
the ordinary process of disintegration.— 
The trap dips at the north and south sides 
in opposite directions. A little more 
practice in the field would have given the 
author sufficient boldness to have at once 
referred the appearance presented by 
Pallis Hill to the same subterranean 
agency. 

The extraordinary variety of oryctog- 
nostic structure, or of character and as- 
pect is, as the author remarks, the most 
curious fact connected with the history 
of Limerick trap district. In aa notice 
of this kind, we cannot be expected to 
enter upon a detailed account of these 
peculiarities; our duty is satisfactorily 
accomplished if we can briefly analyse 
the content of a work or memoir, com- 
ment upon its general character in the 
spirit of fair examination, expose the fal- 
lacies, detect errors, hold up the merits 
as examples and precedents, and when 
possible, elucidate briefly to the point.— 
The occurrence of an igneous rock, con- 
taining imbedded fragments, sometimes 
rounded, proving a succession of erup- 
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eommon in similar districts. The blend- 
ing of limestone.and trap is mnch rarer, 
and the occurrence of a zootic spilite, 
that is to say, of an amydaloidal rock 
with fossil organic. remains, has only 
been described as existing in one or two 
spots. Such a formation it now appears 
assumes a considerable development in the 
the neighbourhood of Carrick O’Cunnell, 
and is highly deserving of a careful study. 
Dr. Apjohn had it not in his power to 
verify the statement made by Mr. Wea- 
ver, that the limestone contained in the 
breccia had imbedded organic remains ; 
but the interest of the fact is much 
surpassed by this occurrence of a mine- 
ral paste consolidated by igneous action 
yet redolent with dipenualud encrutes. 

The rock of Drumlara is a trachytic 
tuffa, not a feldspathic porphyry, unless 
the milk white chrystals were albite, the 
glassy or vitreous chrystuls would be de- 
sisive as to the character of the moun- 
tain rock. This is one of the inconve- 
niences of the Wernerian School, which 
says that every thing is a porphyry in 
which crystals of similar or different 
mineralogical characters are imbedded in 
a paste. A great many of the rocks of 
Pallis hill, which were decided upon as 
vesicular, were, probably, merely so from 
the decomposition of calcareous geodes or 
nodules of chlorite and other minerals. 
The basanites and basaltic varieties of 
these feldspathic rocks exhibit a columnar 
structure at Linfield and at Kilteely, pre- 
senting at the latter place a facade of a 
truly grand and imposing appearance, 
and the pentangular pillars of which they 
are composed, are stated by the author, 
to be so arranged, that the vertical joints 
by which they are separated from each 
other, are all directed to the crown of 
the hill, like the meridians to the poles 
of asphere. We might add, that a pe- 
culiar porphyritic rock exhibits a very 
poe columnar arrangement near Ca- 

erconlish. With these facts we termi- 
nate our notice of the trap district of 
Limerick, which we hope will yet be in- 
vestigated, with that detail which its ex- 
tent, its mineralogical varieties, and its 
theoretical relations, so justly entitle it 
to. 

Mr. Bryce’s demonstration of the evi- 
dences of Diluvial action in the North 
of Ireland is a clever and well collected 
memoir, Mr. B. is a geologist, which is 
saying somthing, but he is more: con- 
nected with his brother with an acadamy 
of high repute in the great commercial 
city of Belfast, these gentlemen have 
been indnced to make one of the first 
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attempts to introduce the study of the 
sciences of observation, as a part of the 
education, or rather it should be said, a 
part of the recreation of youth. Our 
expressions of how much we admire this 
innovation, amount to enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The Messrs. Bryce will be be- 
nefactors to the human race. The great 
facts upon which the memoir now before 
us, rests, are the recognition in the North 
of Ireland of the boulder stones or de- 
tached fragments of rock strewed over 
the surface, as coming in a particular di- 
rection, and the determining of their 
eographical localities when the insitd. 

he author attaches the two classes of 
phenomena observed in the North of 
Ireland, namely the transport of frag- 
ments and the excavation of valleys, to 
a general deluge, and not to a successive 
elevation of mountain chains. 

The district to which the author’s ob- 
servations refer, comprises the counties 
of Down, Antrim, Derry, Donnegal, 
Tyrone, and Armagh; of the geog- 
nostic structure of these counties, the 
author gives a general sketch, The few 
remarks we have to make are connected 
with geological detail. The author, pro- 
mulgating an error of Dr. Berger's states, 
that mica slates extends into Tyrone, and 
occupies all the northern part of that 
county, when, from personal examination, 
we know that great part of the chain of 
mountains called Sperrin, extending from 
Stramore Inn, by Mt. Hamilton, to 
Drumaspen, is composed of gneiss and 
chlorite slate, the former with large crys- 
tals of feldspar and veins of quartz, be- 
coming so quartzose, indeed, in its lower 
beds, and losing so much of its laminar 
structure as to become almost a granite. 
Granite and gneiss are further known 
to occur in a small area on the north 
eastern part of Antrim, but Mr. B. who 
was acquainted with the external charac- 
ters of these rocks, says that their frag- 
ments did not occur as boulders or 
vel over the plains of Ulster. The 
south western districts of Tyrone pre- 
sent mavy geognostic peculiarities which 
are not noticed by the author, nor indeed 
has any account ever been given of the 
complex formations occurring between 
Baron’s court, and Pettigo, on Lough 
Erne. It is the same with regard to the 
whole county of Donegal, of which the 
author says, truly, that very little is 
known. We may be allowed briefly to 
remark, that the granite does not form 
mountain chains in that county. The 
crystalline rocks which terminate almost 
in a point on the northern shore of 
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Lough Erne, between Belfast and Pet- 
tigo, and stretch from thence to the gap 
of Barnesmore are gneiss and slates, 
from the gap to beyond the meridian of 
Killybegs, in a westerly direction, are 
gneiss with chlorite and clay slate, sand 
stones and limestone in the valleys and 
acclivities, (Mt. Charles, Invers, &c.) 
North of this range, the Gaghan Moun- 
tains on the south, the Fintown Moun- 
tains in the centre, and the Donegal to 
the north, with the Alpine county of 
the peninsula of Inishowen are quartzites, 
with alternating porphyries and white 
saccarhoidal limestones. Between these 
are occasional districts of gneiss and mica 
slate, of which the greatest developement 
occurs in the group of mountains at the 
head of the Guibarra river. Granite, 
with pale coloured feldspar is first met 
with near Naren, where it is flanked on 
the bay side by clay slate and black por- 
phyries. At Rutland, granite is met 
with, having flesh coloured feldspar, a 
beautiful variety, and the same coloured 
rock is again met with at the bottom of 
Sheep Haven between it and Salt Hill. 
Granite with white coloured feldspar con- 
stitutes the greater part of the plains be- 
tween Naren and Bloody Foreland, and 
the base of the Guibarra Mountains.— 
We have been thus particular in marking 
out the granite districts, because the 
author of the memoir lays much stress on 
these rocks, and because the result of 
the very superficial account we have 
given of their distribution, points out two 
great facts: first, that the granite does 
not form the high alpine tract of Donegal 
but is rather met with on low plains ;— 
and, secondly, that these plains are se- 
parated by ranges of mountains from the 
districts which have been the object of 
Mr. Bryce’s researches. 

In the basaltic area, the direction, that 
is to say, the line of the greatest length 
of the gravel hills, is between N. W. and 
S.E. A striking uniformity exist be- 
tween this direction and that of the trap 
hills, The hydrographical features, by 
a compound arrangement, for the detail 
of which we refer to the author’s memoir, 
curious to say, present the same aspect. 
These indications of a north west current 
are borne out by the character of the 
rolled pebbles. They consist of green- 
stone, of mica slate from Derry, granite 
and diorite and gneiss from Donegal, 
quartz, hornblende rock, &c. It would 
be well, we cannot help thinking, to 
mark out by more careful investigations 
if the blocks of certain magnitude, oc- 
curring at an elevation of from 300 to 
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1,500 feet, were really carried there by 
the force of aqueous currents, or if, rather 
the elevation of the crystalline chains did 
not scatter fragments anterior to the ele- 
vation of the trap district, when they 
were lifted in small quantities, into de- 
pressions between two hills, or occasion- 
ally upon the acclivities of the hills 
themselves; for the necessary consequence 
in the new raising up of rock formations 
would be, to throw the old transported 
debris into the valleys, where, if as in 
this case, they were chiefly primitive, 
they would become mingled with the 
fragments of the rock elevating (trap), 
and those elevated and partially broken 
up (sandstones and limestones.) The 
differences which the author mentions as 
occurring in the proportionate quantities 
of different rocks, would seem to favour 
an opinion of this kind. The occurrence 
of primitive boulders on Rathlin Island, 
and their absence from the summits of 
the trap rocks, would surely tend to 
shew that these latter formations were 
elevated at a porterior period. 

In the primitive districts, which are 
next the object of the author’s inquiry, 
there have been no interchange of dilu- 
vial products. In no instance are frags 
ments of chalk, flint, or trap, met with 
in Donegal; the districts there consist of 
crystalline rocks, In the southern district, 
the great formation of transition clay- 
slate is covered with pebbles, which, in 
addition to the fragments of its own beds, 
contain trap in great plenty, chalk and 
chalk flints in much less quantity, and 
rarely mullatte orgreensand. The Dram 
lins of the Lagan consist of the detritus 
of the mountain rocks of Antrim and 
Derry, and of primary rock, but there is 
no transition rock or clayslate. If the curs 
rent here had flowed from the north, 
there would have been no primary rocks; 
if from the west, limestone would have 
occurred ; if from the south or south- 
west, clayslate. Granite boulders have 
been swept outwards frem the Mourne 
mountains, by a current setting from the 
west. 

The author concludes, from these and 
other facts observed in these districts, 
that SS currents from the north« 
west have swept over the whole surface 
of the north of Ireland, prior to the for- 
mation of Belfast bay, Lough Neagh, and 
Lough Foyle, but subsequent to the ele- 
vation of the basaltic rocks, Thus he es 
tablishes the existence of one transient 
convulsion, on which any further remarks 
of ours are superseded by the following 
quotation from the author himself:— 
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« Nothing is yet known of the eras of ele- 
vation of our several mountain chains.— 
When these epochs shall have been fixed, 
and when our diluvial beds shall have 
been thoroughly investigated, with the aid 
of the new light that will be cast upon 
them, andcompared diligently with similar 
formations in other countries, we may 
hope to arrive more near the true theory 
of their origin.” 

An unfrequented and an almost un- 
known tract of country is the subject of 
Mr. P. Knight’s observations in the next 
memoir. It is a notice of the general 
geology of Erris, in the county of Mayo, 
and contains some curious and interesting 
facts. The high and beautiful ranges and 
groups of mountains of these pathless 
wilds, may truly be said to gratify the eye 
of the geologist, or, indeed, of the lover of 
nature. The reviewer has paced their 
solitudes not without the deepest sense of 
wonder and admiration, nor had the deep 
circular mountain excavations (wrongly so 
called) mentioned bythe author, with their 
deep embosomed tars, their architectural 
precipicesand giant amphitheatres of rocks, 
a mean share in exciting those feelings. 
There is in these mountains a style of 
scenery which is peculiar to them, and 
which vies with the “sweet solitudes,” as 
Captain Portlock has it, of the Branden 
range. Erris is now, perhaps, the only 
part of Ireland where the red deer ranges 
untamed and free—an indigenous tenant 
of his native mountains. 

In a geological point of view, the fine 
range of Maume Thomas, extending west- 
ward, beneath the sound, to Achil head, 
and eastward to Nephin; the Ox moun- 
tains, and the mountains south of Lough 
Gill, are composed of mica slate and 
quartz rock, some portions of the latter 
being also composed of granite. We might 
also add the rugged hills at the passage of 
Lough Conn, between the Nephin ana 
the Ox mountains. 

Mr. Knight, adhering to mineralogical 
structure, says, that to the westward in 
nearly the same parallel, granite is found 
rising out of and alternating with mica 
slate. This is an interesting fact. 

North of the Owenmore, the junction 
of the primary and secondary country 
occurs, and the latter is described from 
Mr. Griffith’s reports. This gentleman is 
of opinion that coal may be discovered 
among the rocks, which appear mostly to 
belong to the medial order. 

The next interesting fact which Mr. 
Knight mentions is the continuation of the 
eastern dyke of porphyry, (discovered by 
Mr. Bald, and traced in its eastern direc- 
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tion by Archdeacon Verscheyle,) in’ Lag- 
gan, then in Lean, within the Mullet, and 
finally on the west coast. Three other 
dykes were‘also observed by Mr. K.. The 
last curious fact is the occurrence on the 
western coast, opposite Lean, of bog soil, 
at and under the level of high water, and 
covered on the land side by sand banks, 
from thirty to fifty feet in height. At 
Cartron, within the Mullet, and at Doona, 
in Ballycroy, stumps and roots of trees, 
standing as they grew, are found far under 
the level of high water, resting on bog soil 
which has only a slight covering of drift 
sand over it. This is a further addition to 
the list of sub-marine forests and bogs, 
which geology was already in possession 
of, as occurring on the coasts of the 
British Isles. 

We have so far extended these observa- 
tions on the different memoirs, of which 
Mr. Knight’s is the last, that we shall be 
obliged to defer to a future notice the con- 
sideration of Captain Portlock’s interest- 
ing memoir, and more particularly what 
general remarks we have to make on the 
theoretical and practical advantages which 
will result from the study of the geognostic 
constitution of Ireland, and the promises 
which are held out to us by that study of in. 
tellectual as well as of commercial advan- 


tages. 


Sketches of Turkey in 1931 and 1832, by anAme. 
rican, New York : printed by J. Harper. 

The residence of an American popu- 
lation in Turkey is a new era in the 
history of that empire, and another in- 
stance of the mutations taking place in 
these our revolutionary times. The ex- 
istence of the American Continent was 
a thing scarcely known to a Turk. It 
was a place altogether too remote for 
his comprehension, and was veiled in a 
cloud, of obscurity like some distant unde- 
finable object, which might furnish a 
theme for a story-teller, but was not at 
all a place to whose existence a true 
believer was bound to attach much credit. 
lt is remarkable, however, that when he 
speaks of it, he calles it yani doodlee, or 
the new world, which the Americans 
now say, is the real etymology of yankee 
doodle ; and so the name is not a modern 
soubriquet, as some vainly suppose, but is 
really derived from an Oriental language ; 
a hint which we throw out for some 
future Valancey, when tracing the Aboro- 
gines of the Western Continent, that 
will, no doubt, form a subject for many 
an essay in the transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

But though America was little known 
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to the Turks, Turkey was well known to 
the Americans, and the active and intelli- 
gent people of that continent have been 
ong endeavouring to establish diplomatic 
and commercial relations withit. This 
attempt was made during the administra- 
tion of Washington. Mr. King, the Ame- 
rican Minister at London, employed an 
English gentleman, well acquainted with 
the Turks, to negociate a treaty ; but 
he and his instructions fell into the hands 
of the French, and all traces of them 
were lost in the prisons of Verdun. A 
variety of attempts were afterwards made 
through other channels, and by indivi- 
duals of nations the Turks knew some- 
thing about ; but they all failed through 
the jealousy of those nations ; they sup- 
posed that the profits of the Turkey 
trade was little enough for themselves, 
and they seemed to unite in excluding so 
active and enterprising a people from any 
share in it. At length, Mr. Rhind, the 
American Consul, we believe, at Odessa, 
undertook it. He came to Constanti- 
nople as a private individual engaged 
only in his own affairs, and he com- 
menced his operations during the Rama- 
zan, a period when the Turks were 
never known to transact any business. 
He entrusted the secret tonobody but him- 
self andthe Reis Effendi, and by ajudicious 
and liberal application of funds at his dis- 
posal, he completely effected his object, 
and to the astonishment of the diplo- 
matic world of Pera, when the Rama- 
zan was over, they found a new people 
recognized among them, and received on 
the terms of the “‘ most favoured nations.” 
It further a red, that the tact and 
ity of . Rhind, had converted 
what he made out to be an important 
concession to the Turks, into a most 
valuable benefit to his country. Bya 
secret article, the Turks were allowed to 
have ships built in America; and thus, 
while we of the old world were des- 
troying the fleets of our ancient allies at 
Navarino, those new comers had secured 
for them the valuable privilege of cutting 
down and clearing away their useless 
forests, that encumbered their soil, to 
supply their loss, 

But though the Americans had not 
been known as a people in Turkey, a few 
individuals of that nation had occasionally 
appeared—*“ their visits few and far 
between ;” and seemed as if the Peraites 
had formed their opinion of the natives 
from one of them. A Mr, R—— had 
appeared one Sunday at the service of the 
Palace Chapel, and when it was over, he 
paid a visit to the English Consul Gene- 
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ral. “Well, Mr. R——,” said the 
Consul, “you have been at service to- 
day?” <« Yes,” said he, “I was at.a 
Jewish Synagogue on Friday, at a 
Turkish Mosque on Saturday, and at 
a Christian “Church on Sunday,—and 
which of them is the right way?” “ Oh, 
I suppose,” said the Consul, “ you know 
that.” “ That I do not,” said he; «I 
think one is just as good as the other.” 
The impression therefore was, that ail 
Americans were free-thinkers, and the 
people of Pera reported them so, 
he Envoy or Charge d’ Affaires, ap- 
pointed to carry the treaty with Turkey 
into effect, was Commodore Porter, and 
of him the English knew nothing, ex- 
cept through the periodicals. While in 
the American Navy, he had written a 
foolish book, in which there were many 
things not to be excused even in a young 
naval officer: But we all know what the 
conversation generally is at the mess- 
table of naval British officers, and what 
are the usual contents of a sailor’s letter 
to his friends, so we can comprehend 
how it is in an American ship, and make 
some allowance for it. But the repro- 
bation of the reviews was uncom 
mising, and the impression left of. the 
Americans was, that they were a godless 
and licentious race, and that the com- 
modore was the most godless and licen- 
tious even of the Americans. When 
this monster however did appear, he 
turned out to be a serious, moral, exem- 
plary family man, and surrounded by 
eople of the same class. The first thing 
e did on his arrival at Pera, was to 
send for the Rev. Mr. Godell, the Ame- 
rican Missionary, with his wife and chil- 
dren, to live with him, and he regularly 
celebrated divine service at his house, as 
chaplain. The gentlemen attached to 
his mission, and all who came to Con- 
stantinople in consequence of this resi- 
dence there, were persons not only of 
good education, pleasing and gentlemanly 
manners, and good moral character, but 
also pious and serious, even beyond those 
of the same class in England; and they 
formed not only the most pleasing and 
intellectual, but also the most religious 
society of any natives in Pera. Mr. 
Godell has engaged the American Edu- 
cation Society to establish schools for 
the instruction of the rising generation 
of Greeks—in this the commodore, and 
all his countrymen at Pera, cordially co- 
rated—one of them subscribed a hun- 
dred dollars for the purpose; so that 
five large schoola, on the Lancastrian sys- 
tem, were formed for them in the several 
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villages on the Bosphorus, in each of 
which from fifty to a hundred Greek 
children are now educated. The attach- 
ment and good will the Americans bore 
their worthy pastor was quite delightful. 
When his house was burnt down in the 
great fire, and his furniture destroyed, 
they thought they never could do enough 
to recompense him. Every day packages 
arrived from individuals, from Smyrna, 
and other places, containing various 
articles which it was supposed he might 
want, and that, too, from people who had 
no personal knowledge of him, farther 
than that he was a clergyman, and their 
countrymen, It is not our wish to make 
invidious comparisons, but we happen to 
know that when the fire destroyed the 
house and property of the Rev. Mr. 
Lewis, the respectable agent of the 
Bible Society at Pera, and subsequently, 
the house and property of another 
English clergyman, not one of their 
countrymen there ever thought of sup- 
plying their loss, or offering them the 
slightest compensation. 

We state these things to shew, that a 
man is not always such as prejudice may 
represent him, that an individual is no 
general representative. Whatever Mrs, 
Noble and other readers may think, 
Jonathan is, and deserves to be, as highly 
esteemed as his brother John for every 
valuable endowment which the latter 
prizes so highly ; and we rejoice that it 
should be so. We are delighted to hear 
that our brethren, speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion, 
having the same civil institutions, and 
descended from the same fathers, should 
rival us in the career of utility, and in 
the estimation of foreign countries. 
Already have their indefatigable mission- 
aries penetrated into every part of the 
East, establishing schools, circulating 
Bibles, and acquiring the respect and 
good will of the people among whom they 
go; and we are as well pleased as if it 
had been done by ourselves. It is time 
for jus to give up the petty jealousies 
that separated us, and to recollect, that 
however seas and circumstances may 
divide as, still the voice of nature pro- 
claims ‘we are one.’’ 

The author of the anonymous work be- 
fore us is Doctor Dekay, a gentleman of 
New York, and one of those who came 
to Pera on the establishment of an 
American Society there, He was a 
person esteemed for his intelligence in 
his own country, and was ardent and 
indefatigable in acquiring information 
when he retiled in the East. It is not 


to be expected that after three or four 
books a-year have been latterly published 
by English travellers in Turkey, that his 
work can contain any thing new to an 
English reader. It abounds, however, 
with valuable local information, and parti- 
cularly on the new order of things estab- 
lished there, which he lauds highly. This 
is not because he is a Republican, for his 
opinions of the Greeks and their revo- 
lution are as hostile as if he were a 
subject of Austria; but it arises from a 
fair and impartial view of the character 
of the Sultan, and his efforts to ame- 
liorate the condition of his people. He 
went to see him going to the Mosque, 
and though he and his companions had 
taken off their hats before to most of 
the crowned heads of Europe, they gave 
the palm, in all that constitutes a superb- 
looking man, to Sultan Mahmoud. “ His 
face,” says he ‘intimates indomitable 
firmness and decision, and at the same 
time displays a mild and amiable dispo- 
sition, Schooled in adversity, and a 
fellow-prisoner with his royal cousin, 
Selim, from whom, indeed, it is said he 
received his ideas of reform, he seems to 
form a proper estimate of his exalted 
station, by using all its influence advan- 
tageously for his country. In this he is 
often thwarted by the venality and rapa- 
city of his subordinates, and by the cre- 
dulence of his people; but he returns to 
the charge with renewed ardour, and 
seems determined to pursue his patriotic 
courses, even at the expense of personal 
popularity. Temperate, and even ab- 
stemious in his mode of living, he may 
yet reign for 20 years over Turkey, and 
in that time his wise and decisive mea- 
sures of reform will be so firmly estab- 
lished as to bid defiance to another revo- 
lution. Every friend of humanity must 
hope that his life may long be spared for 
this good work ;—from his come he has 
nothing to fear.” ——(p. 238.) This accords 
with the opinion of Mr. Urquehart, but 
is very different indeed from that of Mr, 
Slade, whose work on Turkey we have 
lately reviewed. It, at least, is two to 
one in favour of Mahmoud, even without 
adverting to the superior capabilities of 
judging possessed by such men, compared 
with those of a volatile sailor, 

Doctor Dekay makes very free with 
crowned heads, and frequently uses such 
expressions as “the transition from kings 
to jugglers is not very abrupt,” &c, 
With this we have nothing todo. He 
is a citizen of a Commonwealth, and we 
are no more angry with him than with 
Demosthenes when he says was yag @ 
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Parirsis rvgarvs tor. But we regret to 
see his hostility to England and Eng- 
lishmen is but ill concealed, and though 
he speaks most kindly and cordially of 
individuals, his general feeling is that of 
great soreness and irritation against the 
country, evidently arising from the galling 
and bitter irony with which his nation 
has been treated by most of our writers. 
As we heartily wish that this painful 
and unnatural feeling between the two 
countries should cease, we shall, as far as 
our poor influence extends, set ourselves 
a good example ; we shall therefore close 
our notice, and not search for a single 
fault in the work of an American to 
amuse our readers. 


Juvenile Sunday Liorers. Vol. I. Lives of the 

_ Apostles and Early, Martyrs of the Church, 
By the Author of ‘* The Trial of Skill.” Lon- 
don; Hatchard and Son, 1833. 

We do not know a more commendable, 
we may add, a more enviable class of 
writers, than those who bring their oppor- 
tunities, inclination, and abilities, to bear 
upon the instruction—the religious in- 
struction of the young. To this class 
the author of the beautiful volume before 
us belongs, and is an honour. The selec- 
tion of her subjects evinces a studied and 
remarkable acquaintance with the feelings 
and habits of the age to which the clear 
and admirable style in which they are 
severally set forth, cannot fail to render 
them deeply interesting. 

We could not add to the cogency with 
which, in her address to the reader, the 
author urges her arguments for the early 
instilling of a reverence for the Sabbath, 
and its important duties; her positions 
are undeniable ; the language in which 
they are advanced is as simple and im- 
pressive as her benevolent motives are 
praiseworthy and pure. We would 
earnestly press upon the heads of families 
and schools the necessity of proposing, in 
every most attractive form, to the minds 
of the young, those vital truths to which, 
from his birth, man seems to be averse. 
But this enmity can be overcome by wise 
and salutary discipline in his tender years ; 
when religion may and should be taught 
him, not as a disagreeable task, but a de- 
sirable enjoyment. This is the object 
which the author of the Sunday Library 
is studious to effect, and in which we sin- 
cerely trust she may succeed as she de- 
serves. 

It may be right to add, that this volume, 
the precursor, we hope, of many as ex- 
cellent, is brought out in the best style 
of printing and binding at a most'reason- 
able price. 
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An Anal of Butler’s Anal of Reli 
Natural and Revealed. B the Rev. Th eee | 
Hobart, A.M. T.C.D. ublin: Curry and 
Co, and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 1834. 


This little book will be found, we have 
no doubt, very useful in the place which 
it is intended to occupy, or, as it is mo- 
destly expressed in the preface, « where 
the abstruseness of the original work 
might render it less efficient, or even, in 
some degree, prevent its perusal.” But 
we are inclined to go farther and say, 
notwithstanding the many weighty ob- 
jections we have heard urged against it, 
that books of this description will be 
found of no slight advantage, even to stu- 
dents of higher pretensions than those 
who merely wish to obtain a competent 
knowledge of their author, to pass an ex- 
amination or to take a degree. To the 
latter class of persons, who are for the 
most part either unable or too idle to 
extract or arrange the pith of an author 
for themselves, a complete and clearly 
condensed analysis like the present is not 
merely useful but of primary importance. 
But to students of a higher order, we 
also think, books of this class may often- 
times be useful. No two minds receive 
the same impressions from the same au- 
thor; passages which hardly strike one 
reader at all, will be observed and made 
use of by another, to paint the exact 
shade of the author’s opinion. Remarks, 
analogies, and comparisons will be made 
by one, which will entirely escape the 
other ; consequently a book of this sort, 
when written like the present, by one who 
has a deep, accurate, and philosophical 
knowledge of his author, will be found by 
the class of readers we allude to, highly 
useful, not as superseding the necessity 
of his own labour in reading and re-read- 
ing the author himself, but as supplying 
him with an arrangement of the same 
subject by another mind equally intent, 
with his own, on acquiring an intimate 
acquaintance with the same work. 

We are not aware that there is any book 
of its kind so difficult to be properly ana- 
lysed as Bishop Butler’s Analogy. A 
book of such deep erudition—such ac- 
curate reasoning—so many various allu- 
sions to different systems of ethics, cannot 
be analysed by any mere cursory reader. 
It is a book, indeed, whose author and 
itself are equally raised above our humble 
commendation. To the analysis of such 
an author no slight talents are fequisite ; 
and to his task Mr. Hobart has brought 
those of no mean order ; if to this be added 
long attention to, andintimate knowledge 
of, the course of which the analogy forms 
a part, we shall by no means have ex- 
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hausted the pretensions of Mr. Hobart to 
undertake the labour, We can safely re- 
commend it as by far the best analysis we 
have seen. The neat manner in which it 
is brought out, the clearness of the type, 
and excellence of the paper, are highly 
creditable to the publishers, and afford a 
good specimen of what may now be done 
in Dublin in that line. 


The Poems of William Drummond, of Haw- 
thornden, with Life, by Pever Cunningham, 
: Cochrane and M‘Crone, 1833. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
upon that species of literary exertion, 
becoming so common at present, which is 
devoted to what may be called the restor- 
ing of the best models of the ancient 
poetical school. The “furor” to which 
we have of late years been indebted for 
some of the most splendid productions of 


the muse, has cooled considerably, and 
the attention is easily directed to the 
achievements of our earlier bards, from 
the somewhat languid effusions of our 
own times. This opening, as it were, of 
a new and valuable mine, may, we trust, 
be attended with all the success which its 
most eager advocates could anticipate ; 
treasures are being daily brought to light, 
of which the present age scarce knew the 
existence; and the language of poetry 
promises to be at ouce improved and en- 
riched by the exquisite and expressive 
phraseology of the olden time, which the 
bad taste of succeeding generations des- 
pised as being old fashioned, and consigned 
to disuse. To Mr. Cunningham, and all 
who, like him, bring their taste and ability 
to bear upon similar tasks, we would apply, 
with sincerity, the no trivial commenda- 
tion of a master in the art. 


« Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet atque 
Proferet in lucem speciosa vocabula rerum, 

Qua, priscis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis 
Nunc situs informis premit et deserta vetustas.” 


The volume before us contains a most 
interesting biography of Drummond, to 
which our limits will not permit us to 
allude further than to say, that it is 
replete with valuable literary information, 
and forms an indispensable addition to the 
general contents of the work. 

“ The Wandering Muses, or the River 
of Forth feasting,” is the most exquisitely 
wrought panegyric which it was ever the 
good fortune of a prince to receive. The 
sonnets are deservedly classed among the 
best specimens, either ancient or modern. 
They abound in classical allusions, and 
though they savour a good deal of the 
Italian model—Petrarch and Marino, 
and their French imitator, Bellai, having 
been among Drummond’s guides, in most 
‘instances—still the very quaintness of his 
imitations has its attractions, On the 
whole, this is a volume which should find 
its way into the library of every one who 
has any pretensions to literature, and any 
anxiety to form a correct poetical taste. 
We should be glad to find the talent of 
Mr. Cunningham exercised similarly upon 
as interesting and important a subject. 


Literary Souvenir. » A. A. Watts. London, 


We know not why this elegant volume 
has so great a power over our feelings ; 
but such is the case: and yet no cause 
for wonder. Unassuming in its “coat of 


Horat. Ep. ii. 2. 


forest green,” it relies on internal strength 
and beauty, and seeks to take the public 
eye, less by a passing gaudiness of livery 
than by elegance of style, superiority of 
illustrations, and sweetness of poetry. 

Does the “ gentle public” need a proof ; 
nay, they shall have it then. The pens 
of the Howitts are here, and they write 
not to jar upon the senses; the pencils 
and burins of great men are employed to 
cater to the eye, while the delicious verses 
of the editor (Watts) flow in exquisite 
harmony on the ear; there are some lines 
of Alaric on the “ Sister of Charity,” 
which will chime in our memory formany 
aday. Mrs. Abdy has contributed some 
gems, and as a coup de grace upon our 
Trish friends, there are two tales founded 
on incidents in this country, partaking 
strongly of the spirit of their writers, The 
tale which has seized most strongly on 
our fancy is the “ Eventful Passages in 
an Unhappy Life,” of the deepest interest : 
but if we dwell on each article as it 
deserves, we shall not be published these 
six months, for each time we open, the 
volume, a new turn in the tale, a fresh 
beauty in the illustrations, seizes our at- 
tention, and instead of quietly penning 
this slight token of our approbation, we 
shall continue to ponder over the fascinat- 
ing pages of this best of Annuals, forget- 
ful of duty and every thing, save our pre- 
sent delight. 
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OFSinn Andereok , Whittaker ‘and Treacher, 
London; James Burnet, Leith. 

There is not a more exquisite collection 
of poetical gems to be met with, than the 
contents of this delightful volume. The 
modest and gifted author declines compe- 
tition with those whom he conceives to 
be the unrivalled of his own native land— 
Burns, Tannahill, and Macneil), and 
others, still living, whose names we are 
left to divine. For quantity, Gilfillan 
may not have overtaken them yet—for 
the quality of the pieces which he has 
already composed, we place him second to 
none, That simplisity, which is justly 
ranked akin to the sublime, and which so 
eminently characterises the effusions of 
the Scottish bards, is as easily traceable 
in the poems before us, as in those of his 
better known, and, therefore, more talked 
of, competitors. But Gilfillan is not a 
poet of mere ephemeral repute; his fame 
is extending widely and deservedly, and 








BALLAD. 


O TELL me, gin thou wert a king, what pleasure would be thine ? 
Wouldst thou for pearls explore the deep, for diamonds search the mine? 
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must eventually secure him a niche 
among the illustrious of his country. 
His productions are remarkable for great 
depth of feeling, a happy turn of thought, 
and highly musical expression. His forte 
is the tender; nothing can exceed his 
easy development and illustration of the 
passions and affections, 

We cannot help extracting one of his 
poems, selected at random, so if it is not 
a favourite of his own, he must not be angry. 
The fact is, we are too enthusiastic about 
the whole, to be particular in proving the 
justice of what we have observed by 
bringing forward any precise portion of it. 
Our judgment of Gilfillan’s claims upon 
the feeling and admiration of the public 
is not founded upon a single song or 
poem in his collection. We i passed 
some delightful hours over the book 
itself, between reading and musing, and 
as every succeeding ballad confirmed our 
first impressions, any one of them will 
prove that they are correct. 


To sparkle on thy silken robes, or glitter on thy crown, 


With lords and ladies worshipping 






y glory and renown! 


O tell me, gin thou wert a king, what pleasure would be thine ? 
Would sumptuous banquets be thy fare, thy drink the ruby wine? 


With ladies fair to sing to thee the minstrel’s sweetest lay, 


Or follow at the 


And lords to laugh at ilka word that thou wert pleased to say. 


O tell me, gin thou wert a king, what pleasure would be thine ? 
Wouldst thou for feats of chivalry or deeds of valour shine ? 
llant chase, or lead the glorious war, 


Returning with the laurelled brow, and breast with honour’s star ? 


O tell me, gin thou wert a king, what pleasure would be thine? 
Wouldst thou pursue the road to fame, and woo the fickle Nine? 
Have earth to laud thy heaven-born strains, and praise the ’witching theme? 


O tell me, gin thou wert a king, what pleasure would be thine? 


Enjoy the dream of poesy ?—it is a pleasing dream ! 


Wouldst thou cause genius cease to mourn, an’ poortith cease to pine? 
Bring halcyon days to all thy land, such as the poets sing? 


What pleasure would be thine, O! tell, gin thou wert made a king? 


O gin I were a king, I'll tell the pleasure mine should be: 


T'd have nor wealth, nor fame, nor power, nor cruel tyrannie; 
Nor lords nor ladies gay should wait upon me or my crown, 


The pearl might sleep in ocean's 


Without a crown, this bonnie lass would mak a king o’ me ; 


Save ane, whase bonnie smiling face would gar them a’ look down! 


And, had I ane, this bonnie lass my lovely queen should be : 
> 


A fairer jewel I w 





the diamond in the mine, 
hae in bonnie Maladine ! 
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The Sacred Annual, being the Messiah, a Poem — « E'ye’s First Born” is literally disgust- 
in Six Books, by Robert Montgomer ‘ fourth ing. “The Atheist’ viewing the Dead 


edition. London: John T i, 1 

We are not among the number of those 
who set their faces obstinately against 
Mr. Montgomery and his effusions ; and 
this we shall prove, we trust, when we 
come to consider his last poem, ‘* Wo- 
man,” a subject of no ordinary ae 
to treat of in the abstract, and to whic 
Mr. Montgomery has done unhoped for 

justice. Neither is it our intention at 
present to discuss the merits of the poem 
before us; it has been criticised over and 
over again before our pages saw the light ; 
but of the shape in which it now ap- 
pears, as an Annual for 1834, we shall 
say a few words. 

"We have no hesitation in asserting, 
that of all the difficulties which the mind 
and the pencil of the painter have to 
encounter, there is not one of such great 
importance as the illustration of a work 
which has the sacred things of the invisible 
world for its subject. We would go so 
far as to say that there is almost as much 
conception required in the painter as the 
pe and that the lofty visions of the 
atter must lose their effect if they should 
be presented to the reader’s eye upon a 
canvass which the bad taste and worse ex- 
evution of the former has invested with 
an air of the ludicrous and absurd. 

So far as the external decorations of 
the «‘ Sacred Annual” are concerned, we 
have no material objection to make; in 
an age when competition in the externals 
of such productions has arrived at its 
maximum, a raging fever, there is no use 
in rebuking the rival of “the watered 
silk” for his extravagant employ of 
stamped velvet—so let us open at once, 
and see how it is embellished within. 

What a gorgeous glitter of gold, indigo, 
and—brick-dust or tooth-powder—we 
cannot pronounce whether of the twain ; 
but of one, if not both, there is an awful 
sprinkling upon these awfully bad de- 
signs. 

«“ The Temptation,” by Martin, it is 
impossible to speak of in any positive 
terms. We are among the most enthu- 
siastic admirers of this wonderful artist ; 
but daubed as the plate before us has 
been, we must be silent as to the proba- 
bilities even of its merits. It is followed 
by “ An illuminated Missal Title,” 
which, if its central head were copied 
from <A. Carracci ten times over, it 
would not atone for the contemptible 
taste which has brought the whole title, 
by its ridiculous ornaments, to the level 
of a Christmas sheet for a school boy’s 


copy. : 





Body of his Wife,” would certainly re- 
quire somesuch hintas the painter gave the 
admirers of his “farm yard” by marking 
the various animals it contained, “ This 
is a sheep,” &c., so ought we to have 
been informed that the gentleman look- 
ing pleased in the black pantaloons, with 
a spherical angle of the “ eternal blue” 
behind him, is an Atheist, and that the 
yellow figure, whose outline describes 
such a graceful curve on the couch, is 
neither more nor less than his “ dead 
wife.” But we will not tire the reader 
by discussing the rest of these gaudy, 
indeed, but most indifferent plates. There 
is nothing so much calculated to bring 
religion into contempt, as to make the 
coarse and extravagant designs of an ig- 
norant and self-sufficient taste the vehi- 
cles of what is sacred, and consequently 
sublime. If Mr. Montgomery intends 
to continue his “ Sacred Annual,” we 
would recommend him to employ those 
artists, and to adopt that style which has 
secured for his competitors such un- 
bounded success. Let him, in the name 
of all that is reverend, abjure henceforth, 
as an accompaniment to his letter-press, 
such sign-painting as would disgrace the 

Angel Inn, or would yaise the choler of 

a publican who ordered a bran-new St. 

Patrick for the patron saint of his popu- 

lar pot-house. 

Adam’s Roman Antiquities, with numerous 
Notes and Indices, by James Boyd, LL.D. 
illustrated by engravings on wood and steel.— 
Glasgow; Blackie and Son. 1834. 

We consider this one of the most va- 
luable books which the classical scholar 
could meet with. It would be idle at 
this time to comment upon the merits of 
the original work, but we may bestow the 
unqualified praise which it merits on the 
edition before us, enriched as it has been 
by excellent notes and some very beau- 
tiful illustrations. A considerable im- 
provement has beeneffected by Mr. Boyd, 
in placing the references at the bottom of 
the pages, which in the old edition caused, 
from their frequency, an unpleasant inter- 
ruption to the text; his own notes are 
similarly placed, and are neatly printed in 
a small but clear type. ‘They are full of 
interesting and important matter, and ex- 
plain more fully and satisfactory, in many 
instances, what had been too briefly dis- 
cussed in the original work. 

The engravings are a most useful ad- 
dition to the volume; they are admirably 
executed, and convey at once to the mind 

of the student the objects which they are 
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intended to illustrate, and to which mere 
verbal description could not do the re- 
quisite justice. On steel we have a plan 
of ancient Rome, the “di majores” and 
“minores,” * the procession of a triumph,” 
&c. and on wood the most approved cuts of 
every thing connected with the ceremo- 
nies, religious and warlike, and the do- 
mestic economy of the ancient Romans, 
copied, as the editor states, from works of 
the highest authority, Montfaucon’s An- 
tiquite Expliquée, Sir William Gell’s 
Pompeii, &c. On the whole, we have 
seldom seen a re-edited work which could 
confer such credit upon the gentleman 
who took upon him the laudable task of 
enlarging his able original, and at the 
same time ensuring the circulation of this 
indispensable addition to a classical library, 
by reducing its price to nearly one-half 
of what it has hitherto sold for. We sin- 
cerely wish Mr. Boyd all the patronage 
and support which he so eminently de- 
serves. 





Consolation in Affliction, by the Editor of the 

Sacred Harp, &c. Dublin: Wakeman, 1833. 

The prodigious circulation (nearly 
40,000) of the works already edited by 
the gentleman who presents this little 
volume to the public, affords a better and 
stronger assurance to our readers that 
their intrinsic merit was very great, than 
pages of well paid eulogium and panegyric, 
Of the volume immediately before us, 
we profess to think more highly, if 
possible, than of its predecessors. It is 
not by originality that it has thus won 
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upon us, for as a collection it is rather the 
perfect keeping in the whole strain of 
matter, the fresh body of good writing, 
sound sense, and true religion here 
brought forward, which has bound our 
fancy, and forced upon us the conviction 
that the hordes of master authors have 
been searched not in vain, nor by an ig- 
norant and unchristian eye. The works 
of numerous first-rate writers have been 
ransacked to furnish forth this excellent 
little volume. Montgomery, Wolfe, Mil- 
man, Mrs. Hemans, Bishops Mant and 
Kenn, have been pressed into the service ; 
in their several contributions affording to 
the afflicted that which may, indeed, be 
called * consolation.” But this is not 
by the unmeaning phrases of fashion, or 
the heartless and worldly condolence of 
worldly friends, it is that consolation, 
which by shewing peace, where peace 
may be had, exalts and raises the thoughts 
to high and holy sources of happiness, 
and diffuses a calm resignation over the 
mind. : 

We cannot let this exquisite little work 
pass us, without adverting to the su- 
periority of the typography—as a i 
men of printing, it is beautiful, but how 
much is its value enhanced when we 
find that it has been brought out in an 
Irish Press? it rivals any thing of the 
sort that has been produced by the printers 
of the sister kingdoms. It really is 
pleasant to see such a style of getting up, 
creditable alike to the publisher, and the 
Dublin printing-offices. 


